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PAUSE 


ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

Tuer Annual Meeting of the Institute 
for the year 1860 will be held at Glou- 
cester, commencing Tuesday, July 17. 
The cathedral presents a remarkable ex- 
emplification of the architectural styles of 
various periods; and the remains of cer- 
tain minor conventual establishments, to- 
gether with the parochial churches, offer 
other objects of attraction. The pic- 
turesque ruins of Llanthony Abbey are at 
a short distance from the city; the neigh- 
bouring district is replete with vestiges 
of the early British and Roman periods, 
camps, villas, mosaic pavements, &c.; as 
Cirencester, its Roman remains, and the 
museum recently established by the Earl 
Bathurst ; the fine church, painted glass, 
&c.; Fairford church; the abbey church 
of Tewkesbury; the remarkable churches 
of Deerhurst, Bredon, &c.; the important 
examples of military and domestic archi- 
tecture, the castles at Berkeley, Thorn- 
bury, Sudeley, Goodrich (to be visited by 
special invitation), and St. Briavels; the 
interesting vestiges of early iron-workings 
in the Forest of Dean, &c. Professor 
Willis has promised to give a discourse on 
the Architectural History of Gloucester 
Cathedral. The temporary Museum of 
Antiquities and Works of Art, to be formed, 
by sanction of the cathedral authorities, in 
the college school, will be one of more than 
ordinary interest. Any information which 
may be desired will be given, in Glou- 
cester, by the Local Committee and the 
Worshipful the Mayor, their Chairman. 
Letters should be addressed to the Secre- 
tary, the Rev. C. Y. Crawley. 

The admission to the proceedings of 
the week will be by tickets only, as on 
former occasions. Tickets for gentlemen 
(not transferable) one guinea; for ladies 
(transferable) half-a-guinea. 


BRITISH ARCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE seventeenth Annual Meeting will 
be held at Shrewsbury, Aug. 6th to 11th 
inclusive, under the presidency of BERIAH 
Borrretp, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., F.S.A. 

The proceedings will comprise visits to 
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the Abbey Church and St. Mary’s, Shrews- 
bury, &c.—Buildwas Abbey, Wenlock, and 
Priory, Acton Burnell—Shiffnal Church, 
Tong Church, White Ladies, Boscobel, 
Royal Oak, Lilleshall Abbey—the Roman 
Lead Mines at Shelve, and Roman Villa 
at Linley—Ludlow Castle, Church, &c., 
Stokesay Castle—Battlefield and Church, 
Haughmond Abbey and Hill, Camp on 
Ebury Hill, Wroxeter, the Excavations 
on the site of Uriconium, &c.—together 
with evening meetings for discussion. 

The churches, buildings, &c., will be 
commented on by C. E. Davis, Esq., 
F.S.A.; George Godwin, Esq., F.R.S.s 
F.S.A.; Edward Roberts, Esq. Monu- 
mental Effigies by J. R. Planché, Esq. 
The earthworks, encampments, &c., by 
the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne, George Vere 
Irving, Esq., &e. 

Tickets of admission, one guinea each, 
for the entire Congress, admitting a lady 
and gentleman (or ladies’ ticket, at half- 
a-guinea), may be obtained of the Com- 
mittee or of the Hon. Secretaries, 


KENT ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

THE third Annual Meeting will be held 
at Dover, Aug. 1 and 2, under the presi- 
dency of the Marquess CAMDEN. Mem- 
bers of the Société Frangais d’Archéologie 
have been invited to attend, and the Kent 
Society will in return be represented at 
the Congrés Archéologique at Dunkirk, 
on Aug. 16. 


HERALDIC QUERY. 


Mr. Ursan,—In Eastham Church, Wor- 
cestershire, are preserved four medallions 
from the old Norman building. One con- 
tains a sagittary, (the badge of King Ste- 
phen) ; a second a leopard; a third two 
leopards couchant ; and a fourth the Pas- 
chal Lamb of the Templars, with this in- 
scription,— 

TR 
ORDINI ME PORM. 
Will one of your readers expound the 
riddle P—Yours, &c. 
MAcKENZIE Watcort, M.A. 


Owing to the length at which we have 
Sound it necessary to report the proceedings 
of the Cambridge Architectural Congress, 
many Letters, Reviews, and Obituaries, 
already in type, have been unavoidably 
postponed, 
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FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND—EDWARD VI. 
AND MARY?. 


WE own to a considerable disappointment with regard to these volumes. 
We of course bore in mind the general character of the earlier part of the 
work, and therefore did not look for either true history, just appreciation 
of men, or generous sentiment ; but we thought that we might at all events 
have vehement declamation, glowing “ word-pictures,” and touches of ro- 
mance ; some new idol, and a crowd of meaner men “ crushed” to answer 
the “ necessities’ of his system of policy and morals. We find the matter 
altogether otherwise, and these two volumes are really very dull affairs. 
Of course they are not history; nobody could expect that ; but they might 
be a prejudiced, glowing, showy romance, and as they treat of the same 
period, they might be formidable rivals to “ The Tower of London.” We 
have, it is true, quite enough about King Guildford Dudley, Renard the 
ambassador, and the Hot Gospeller, but Mr. Froude’s pictures of these 
notabilities are certainly not to be preferred to Mr. Ainsworth’s. Perhaps 
he at last gave up the contest in despair, and thus it is that he has not 
placed on his canvas Xit and the giant yeomen of the guard. 

Seriously, however, there is a very marked inferiority in these volumes 
as compared with their predecessors. Almost the only resemblance to be 
found is that the old quarrel with Cardinal Pole is kept up, and that 
charges almost ludicrously opposed to his known character are made ; but 
of the rest of the actors in a most eventful time the sketches are so dull 
and lifeless that we cannot believe we have the work as the author wrote 
it. It is hard to conceive how a writer who gave such vivid, though 
unjust, pictures of Wolsey and Warham, Fisher and More, Cromwell and 
Norfolk, could content himself with such feeble sketches as he now pre- 
sents. Somerset is, according to him, well-meaning, but almost imbecile ; 





* “History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. By 
James Anthony Froude, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford.” (London: 
John W. Parker and Son.) 

Gent. Maa. Von. CCIX. B 
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the Admiral Seymour a mere melodramatic ruffian; Northumberland is 
but half a villain; Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, Hooper, have so little indi- 
viduality that they might almost as well not be mentioned; and King 
Edward’s existence is barely hinted at. Then, stepping into the next 
reign, we are completely amazed at the amiable pictures of Gardiner, Bon- 
ner, and Queen Mary. We are convinced that these have been supplied 
by another hand, and that the original ugly traits have been transferred 
en masse to Mr. Froude’s pet abhorrence, Cardinal Pole. 

In former notices of this work we remarked that the author had alto. 
gether mistaken his calling—though he could never be a trustworthy his- 
torian, he might be a passable novelist—and we venture to think so still, 
notwithstanding the dull aspect of these volumes seems fatal to our view. 
But we take it that the matter may fairly be explained in a way which 
must be very gratifying to Mr. Froude, as he is, to our thinking, a living 
sacrifice to his worship of his idol, Henry VIII., and that is a thing that 
he must be the last man in the world to object to. 

The fact of the matter may, we apprehend, be thus stated. If Mr. 
Froude had chosen to appear only as the biographer of Henry VIII. 
instead of professing to write history, not much harm would have been 
done. Great allowances are always to be made for the eccentricities of 
genius, and he might have indulged his strange fancy of deifying the 
Defender of the Faith to his heart’s content. The whole affair would have 
been put down to the score of hero-worship; and though most people 
would have thought the choice a strange one, yet, taking the volumes as 
a mere literary exercise, the work of one who, like Dean Milner with Bishop 
Watson, was quite ready to “change sides and argue it over again,” they 
would have given him credit for the skill with which he sustained the part 
of “‘ devil’s advocate” to the great Tudor. But unluckily, with that per- 
versity which usually attends “clever unwise men,” he chose to call his 
production “ History,” and this made the matter serious. People who 
would not have quarrelled with “ facts,” fancies, or language in a professed 
romance, could not quietly see them presented as “the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth,” and in consequence such a crowd of 
objectors arose on the appearance of the first instalment, that the publisher 
at least saw the “necessity” (a favourite word with Mr. Froude) of the 
services of a judicious reviser. When the next two volumes came out, we 
accordingly found occasion to remark on the improved tone of language’, 
though it was evident enough that the spirit was just the same. Now, 
however, “necessity” has been pushed considerably farther, and the judi- 
cious reviser has expanded into the merciless censor, who, except with 
regard to Cardinal Pole (a compromise probably), has cut out all the 
“strong language,” all the “fine writing,” all the “ pictures in a magic 





> Gent. Maa, May, 1858, p. 481. 
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slide,” and has converted a passable romance into a dull affair, which floats 
between history and novel, but with little resemblance to really good speci- 
mens of either. Yet with all his pains he has not been able quite to spoil 
it, for in the scene of the legate absolving the realm (vol. vi. pp. 275—290) 
the author triumphs over him, and is both picturesque and impressive; it 
is the very best part of the book. 

It may, we are aware, be urged that Mr. Froude has but two idols, Henry 
and Elizabeth, and having lost the one, he is in such a hurry to reach the 
other, that he is altogether careless how he gets over the intervening 
period; and so, like an author of older date, ‘‘ when he is particularly dull, 
he has a very good reason for it.” This may be the case; but whether it 
is or not, whether he purposely gives us a parallel to the miracle, of 


* Two dull lines by Stanhope’s pencil writ,” 


in the portentous form of two dull volumes, or whether his censor has re- 
duced the vehement, one-sided, grotesque original to its present condition, 
certain it is, that they shew very poorly beside their predecessors, and may 
expect such a reception from the public as Shakespeare describes, where 
feeble Richard follows the haughty Bolingbroke :— 
“ As in a theatre the eyes of men, 

After a well-graced actor leaves the stage, 

Are idly bent on him who enters next, 

Thinking his prattle to be tedious.” 

This is to be regretted, as it may perhaps deprive us of the pleasure of 
contemplating the Virgin Queen as drawn by Mr. Froude. We have bio- 
graphies enough of her already, we allow, but no doubt her panegyrist 
would be so much inspired by his theme that he would not make her reign 
quite so dull as he has contrived to render those of Edward and Mary. 

But though our author has abandoned all the redeeming traits of his 
Henriade, he steadily adheres to his original plan of telling but one half 
of the truth that he finds in the Record Office. He is as profuse as ever 
in his citations of statutes, and state papers, and Council Books, and am- 
bassadors’ despatches, but, as we shall shew in some little detail, he notices 
only what suits him. He still indulges in the same flippant, offhand dealing 
with the unfortunate, still displays the same low political morality, and 
(though he is evidently under curb there) still retains the same hatred 
of the state ecclesiastic ; indeed, “‘ commissioned and authoritative teachers 
of truth” he very naturally holds in abhorrence (vol. vi. p. 382). 

To those who have read the former volumes of this work it will hardly 
be necessary to say that no connected chain of history, even in Mr. Froude's 
view of it, is to be looked for. His plan is to give an epigrammatic head- 
ing, as “ The Protectorate,” or “The Martyrs,” and then to hurry his 
reader backward and forward, from England to Scotland, from Scotland to 
France, from France to Germany, from Germany to Italy, and back again 
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to England, very few of the events standing in order of date, and fewer 
still in any relation of cause and effect. Thus the work is all but unintel- 
ligible to those who have not read complete and trustworthy histories, and 
to those who have it is clearly superfluous. This ‘“‘ Don Juan mode of 
arrangement” (a term that the late Sir William Napier once bestowed on 
a much better work than the present) quite precludes our attempting to 
follow Mr. Froude’s reswmé of materials never before published—“ statutes 
and state papers misinterpreted through natural prejudice and imperfect 
knowledge, and manuscripts fast perishing of decay ;” but before we con- 
clude we shall point out a few of the things that he must have seen there, 
but which he has uncandidly passed over in silence. 

As a clue to the general treatment of his subject it will be enough to say 
that Cecil and Paget, being as little troubled with a conscience as Henry 
or Cromwell, are of course favourites with our author; and, equally of 
course, the monastics restored by Mary are reviled. The monks of Glas- 
tonbury “ crawled back” to their ruined house; the monks of Westmin- 
ster “did not do credit” to their restoration, for they seized the funeral 
trappings of Anne of Cleves much as in later times the canons of Wind- 
sor claimed the Duke of York’s jewelled baton of field-marshal. The 
‘party of the movement,” formerly praised, are now at a discount, and 
Gardiner and Bonner are actually human, a piece of good-nature for which 
one unfortunate who dared to oppose the great Henry is made to pay. 

It will, we imagine, be a surprise to most readers to learn that Cardinal 
Pole was in reality the life and soul of the Marian persecution. He, it 
seems, who was half suspected of Protestantism, goaded on the bishops; 
he overruled the merciful Philip and his exemplary Spanish confessor ; he 
alone caused Mary to acquire her odious appellation. With a refinement 
of barbarity he entrapped Cranmer into submission, and then murdered 
him. He was throughout his stay in England the active living principle 
of persecution; it did not commence before he arrived, and it ceased on 
his death—what therefore can be more clear than that he was the sole 
cause of it? It is really pitiable to see a man who, in the face of plain 
evidence, can make such charges. 

It is only fair to remark that Mr. Froude is in a very amiable temper 
with everybody but Pole. Bonner and Gardiner are, strange to say, almost 
civilly treated; Uvedale, who bargained to betray the Isle of Wight to the 
French, Thomas, who proposed the assassination of Mary, and Nicho- 
las Throckmorton, who attempted to seize the Tower, are very lightly 
passed over. Throckmorton is allowed to have been guilty, but not a 
word is said of the Statute of Attaint (11 Henry VII. c. 24), by which the 
fining of the jury for their untrue verdict is to be justified. 

Probably as Titus left one of the towers of Jerusalem standing to shew 
what had been the strength of those that he had thrown down, the reviser 
has preserved a few passages as a hint of what the work originally was. 
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The following description of that first-rate sport, hanging a priest, is in 
Mr. Froude’s very best style; and we are really glad that it is preserved to 
us. The time is just after the siege of Exeter by the Cornish insurgents 
in 1549 :— 

“ An execution at Exeter is more authentic and more characteristic of this time. 
Prominent inthe rebel army was Welsh, the Vicar of St. Thomas’s; a parish through 
which the railroad passes by the river-side in front of the town. A>worthy parish 
priest of the old type, Welsh was at once a good believing Catholic, a stout wrestler 
and cudgel-player, a famous shot with bow, crossbow, and handgun—‘ a good woodman 
and a hardy,’ who had brought down in his day many a noble buck in the glens of 
Haldon, and levelled, it is likely, many a ranger from Powderham with his quarter- 
staff; ‘such a one as would not give his head for the polling, nor his beard for the 
washing ;? and withal ‘very courteous and gentle of demeanour, and of honest 
parentage.’ 

“ This man for his sins had been a great hater of the Prayer-book, and a special doer 
in the siege. He had saved life more than once, but he had also taken life. ‘One 
Kingsmill, a tanner of Chagford,’ was taken by the rebels with a letter from the mayor 
to Lord Russell, and brought before him for judgment. The vicar laboured in his 
priestly calling to make his prisoner a rebel, and not succeeding, had hanged him on 
an elm-tree outside the west gate of the city. And now his own time was come. ‘It 
was pity of him,’ men thought, for he had fine gifts and a fine nature; but there was 
no help for it ; Kingsmill’s death lay at his door ; a court-martial found it there ; and 
he accepted his fate like a gentleman. A beam was run out from St. Thomas’s Church 
tower, from which they swung him off into the air; and there Hooker saw him hang- 
ing in chains in ‘his popish apparel,’ ‘a holy-water bucket and sprinklers, a sacring 
bell, and a pair of beads’ dangled about his body; and there he hung till the clothes 
rotted away, and the carrion crows had pecked him into a skeleton; and down below 
in St. Thomas’s Church order reigned, and a new vicar read the English liturgy.”— 
(Vol. v. pp. 200, 201.) 


In the same excellent taste is Gardiner disposed of :— 


“There was something in Gardiner’s character which was not wholly execrable. For 
thirty years he worked unweariedly in the service of the public; his judgment as a 
member of council was generally excellent; and Somerset, had he listened to his re- 
monstrances, might have saved both his life and credit. He was vindictive, ruthless 
treacherous, but his courage was indomitable. He resisted Cromwell till it became a 
question which of the two should die, and the lot was as likely to have fallen to him as 
to his rival. He would have murdered Elizabeth with the forms of law or without, but 
Elizabeth was the hope of all that he most detested. He was no dreamer, no high- 
flown enthusiast, but he was a man of clear eye and hard heart, who had a purpose in 
his life which he pursued with unflagging energy. Living as he did in revolutionary 
times, his hand was never slow to strike when an enemy was in his power; yet in 
general when Gardiner struck, he stooped, like the eagle, at the nobler game, leaving 
the linen-drapers and apprentices to ‘the mousing owls.’ His demerits were vast, his 
merits were small, yet something. 

“«¢ Well, well,’ as some one said, winding up his epitaph, ‘ Mortuus est, et sepultus 
est, et descendit ad inferos ; let us say no more about him.’”—(Vol. vi. pp. 395, 396.) 


The following extract may interest the Scottish Professor who has 
recently so eloquently defended the patriotic men who “ executed justice” 
on Cardinal Beaton® ; he may learn what they were paid for it :— 





© Gent. MaG., June, 1860, p. 612. 
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“The late king having resolved, for various considerations, not only to give certain 
pensions to divers noblemen and others which keep and defend the Castle of St. An- 
drews for his Majesty’s service and for the advancement of the marriage, but also at his 
own cost and charge to entertain a hundred and twenty men for the more sure defence 
of the said castle against the King’s Majesty’s enemies in Scotland ;’ in consequence 
the privy council resolved ‘that 11892. 17s. 3d. should be paid to Sir Henry Balnavis 
for the affairs of Scotland, that is to say, for the wages of eighty men within the Castle 
of St. Andrews at 6d. by the day for six months, the sum of 336/. sterling. For the 
wages of forty horse at 8d. the day, appointed to keep abroad for the more surety of the 
said castle, for six months, 2247. For the amity of the Master of Rothes, for one half 
year ending at Michaelmas last past, 1257. For the like to the Laird of Grange, 1002. 
For the like to David Moneypenny, 502. For the like to Mr. Henry Balnavis, of Hal- 
hill, 627.10s. For the like to John Leslie, of Parkhill, 627.10s. James Leslie, of Ab- 
dour, 507. W. Kircaldy, son to the Laird of Grange, 50/., which sums make, on the 
whole, 10607.; and on the exchange 11897. 17s. 3d.’-—Privy Council Records, Feb. 6, 
MS. Edward V1.”—(Vol. v. pp. 30, 31 (note). 

After the citation of this little account we will conclude our notice with 
a glance at some of the authorities that Mr. Froude has used only as far 

as they suited him. 
Let us take the Council-book of Mary. It is certainly known to our 
author, for he cites from it the committal of Latimer to the Tower, but he 
does not tell us, though it is all one entry, that the old man was allowed 
the attendance of his servant, named Ansly, a fact not unimportant in 
judging whether his treatment was needlessly harsh. He also tells of the 
imprisonment of Lady Jane Grey, the Dudleys and Cranmer, but he says 
not a word of the entry of Dec. 17, 1553, which concedes to them the 
unusual indulgence of walking in the garden, ‘‘ as divers be and have been 
evil at ease in their bodies for want of air.” He also tells us of Carew’s 
treason and escape, but he makes no mention of the order of Sept. 22, 
1554, in favour of his wife, who is thereby permitted to write to him when 
she pleases, “ and for this one time only relieve him with her goods,” 
and the permission is granted avowedly because the queen considered that 
in asking for this she had only acted the part of a “ good and loving wife*.” 
What a contrast do these matters present to the conduct of Henry to 
his opponents, and how can Mr. Froude excuse passing them over? For 
Latimer with his servant in attendance, Cranmer taking healthful exercise 
in the garden, and Sir Peter Carew living in safety on his wife’s property, 
and she commended for supplying him, we have More, and Fisher, and 
Lord Thomas Fitzgerald suffering the extremity of poverty®, and the 





4 See Annals of England, vol. ii. pp. 230, 233, 236. 

© See State Papers, Henry VIIL., vol. ii. p. 402. This is a letter in which Silken 
Thomas prays the loan of £20 from O’Brien, prince of Thomond, with whom he had 
lefé his plate, “to buy clothes, and amend his slender commons and fare, and f r other 
necessaries.” He states that he has gone bare-foot and bare-legged many times, and 
should do so still, ‘‘ but that poor prisoners of their gentleness have sometimes given 
him old hose, and shoes, and shirts.” 
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Countess of Salisbury, after a long imprisonment, put to death for corre- 
sponding with her own son. 

If we take the Statute-book the case is just the same. The enactments 
of Mary are represented as all barbarous, which is not the fact, and even 
if it were, mention should be made of the grounds for some of them. Mr. 
Froude says nothing of the “ praying for the queen’s death,” which is 
given as the reason of passing the statute 1 Philip and Mary, c. 9; he has 
not a good word for Mary’s statute which swept away the new-made 
treasons, premunires, and felonies of the two preceding reigns (1 Mary, c. 
1); nor for that which condemned their mode of proceeding by attainder 
instead of by trial (1 Philip and Mary, c. 10). He will not point out that 
the act against unlawful assemblies (1 Mary, c. 12) is far less rigorous 
than the parallel statute of 1549 (3 and 4 Edward VI., c. 5); he takes no 
notice of the appointment of commissioners to restore and re-edify castles 
and towns in the northern counties (2 and 3 Philip and Mary, c. 1), nor of 
a kind of Poor Law Board, to hold its meetings at Christ’s Hospital, for 
systematic relief of the poor, established in the same session of Parliament 
(c. 5); and though he esteemed trade of great consequence under Henry 
VIII. he cannot spare a line to mention the fact of intercourse with Russia 
originating in the time of Mary. 

He is, as we have said, willing to allow some good qualities to the queen, 
as he thereby makes Pole the more detestable for corrupting her. Here 
again we have the old fault of telling only half the truth, and with this 
we shall conclude. He confesses that as princess she was “ personally 
popular ;” that when she came to the throne she “preferred honour 
to convenience ;”” and that as fast as money came into the treasury she 
paid her father’s and her brother's debts. She “ determined to spare 
Jane,” was with difficulty persuaded to do justice on Northumberland, and, 
but for the interposition of about the last person in the world that we 
should have suspected, she would never have been a persecutor. But why 
did not Mr. Froude glance over her Privy Purse Accounts, which would 
supply many striking instances of piety and charity; and still more, why 
does he pass over her will without mention? He notices only a dying 
request “that her debts might be paid, and that ‘ religion’ should not be 
changed.”’ It cannot be that he is ignorant of the existence of her will, 
which is dated the 30th of March, 1558, and abounds in autobiographic 
touches that ought not to be passed over by the delineator of her character. 
Possibly the reason for his silence is that there is one passage which 
to common apprehensions would clash with his pictures of the sister queens. 
Among other things, Mary bequeaths 400 marks a-year for the founda- 
tion of an hospital for old and maimed soldiers, “ the which we think both 
honour, conscience, and charity willeth should be provided for £.’” Such was 





f See Annals of England, vol. ii. p. 224. 
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not the opinion of Elizabeth, who confiscated the bequest, as she also 
resumed the first fruits and tenths. If in a future volume Mr. Froude 
should think it worth while to mention this little matter, no doubt he will 
prove that she was quite right in not imitating Mary, who “ preferred 
honour to convenience ;” his pattern “ statesmen” would certainly say so. 

Many of the omissions of Mr. Froude are, as we have already said, 
such as we can easily account for—they would not square with his theories 
—but there is one omission that certainly surprises us. We have recently 
shewn that documentary evidence exists of the punctual payment of the 
expelled monastics 8, and why he has not produced this really valuable 
testimony for his idol we cannot conceive. Is it possible that these records 
are unknown to the indefatigable new Historian of the Reformation ? 


THE ARMOURY OF MAHMOUD II. 


From the recently issued “ Official Ca- 
talogue of the Tower Armories” we learn 
that near thirty pieces of armour and horse 
furniture, generally of a splendid descrip- 
tion, now found therein, originally formed 
part of the contents of the Imperial Ar- 
senal at Constantinople. The tale of their 
acquisition is a singular one :— 


‘We are enabled, through the kindness of the 
Hon. Robert Curzon, to whose exertions it is 
owing that these curious monuments have 
reached England, to offer a sketch of their his- 
tory, from the time they quitted the ancient 
Armory of Mahmoud the md to the period of 
their deposit in the museums of Western Europe. 
* When the present Sultan, Abdul Medjid,’ writes 
Mr. Curzon, ‘came to the throne, he was intro- 
duced, according to ancient custom, to the va- 
rious palaces, public buildings, and treasuries of 
his predecessors. He first went to the mosque 
of Ayoub, where the ceremony of girding him 
with the sword of Osman (analogous to our coro- 
nation) was performed. The original khandjar 
of the Sultan Osman, for it was not a sword, was 
considered as the tal of the O: li power, 
but this weapon had been lost by the late Sultan 
Mahmoud when he went on board a ship in the 
Bosphorus, g an ancient prophecy, which 
warned the sultans against any attempts at naval 
power. So the present sultan was girded with 
some other sword. On this occasion he found a 
large cover of faded silk thrown over the tomb 
of Ayoub. This he ordered to be cast aside and 
replaced by new Cashmere shawls. It was the 
victorious standard of Mahomed II., which that 
sultan had himself laid over the tomb. This 

, after several adventures, has found a rest- 
ing-place in the Royal Armory at Turin. From 
the mosque of —_ the new sultan went to 
St. Sofia and the Seraglio. Here the first build- 
ing he entered was the ancient church of St. 
Irene, which had been converted into an armory 





by Mahomed II., who filled it with his own ar- 
mour, that of former sultans, and the spoils of 
the Christian defenders of Constantinople. All 
this collection the new sultan ordered to be 
cleared away, and the walls new whitewashed, 
which was done accordingly. Theinferior authori- 
ties, however, preserved the swords of Abu Bekir, 
and the arms and armour of several famous per- 
sopages, as well as some pieces of armour that 
were covered with gold and richly ornamented. 
The plague was then raging at Constantinople, 
and a Genoese vessel, fearing to lade an infec- 
tious cargo, bought as much of this armour, at 
the price of old iron, as could be stowed away in 
her hold. On arriving at Genoa it was shovelled 
out upon the quay: nobody bought it, and great 
part was carried away by the boys for playthings, 
and many old helmets were used by poor people 
as kettles or cooking vessels. The remainder, 
much damaged by the salt water, rain, and 
breakage, was at length purchased by a Genoese 
gentleman, in whose hands I found it. I bought 
as much as he would then sell, but subsequently 
he became wearied with ineffectual attempts to 
arrange the suits with historical propriety, and 
disposed of much more of the collection. Some 
was purchased by persons at Milan, other por- 
tions found buyers in other parts of a and 
the remainder was brought to England. I pre- 
sume that most of this armour is of the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century, but some of it 
is of the fourteenth, and some of the sixteenth 
century. The mark found on many of the pieces 
means Allah, the name of God in Cufic, but I 
have no knowledge whatever as to where the 
armour was made. This mark occurs both on 
Oriental and Christian armour, so that possibly 
it may have been added to the trophies of the 
victories of the sultans. As there was constant 
intercourse between the Christians and Maho- 
metans in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
these suits of armour may have been made at 
Damascus, Brusa, Iconium, or at Kara Dagh, 
which is still famous for the fine blades of the 
Circassian camas (a large kind of dagger) and 
other arms used in Persia and on the shores of 
the Caspian Sea.”” 





8 Gent. MaG., June, 1860, p. 565. 
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THE DIARY OF GENERAL PATRICK GORDON®. 


Generat Patrick Gordon was one of those Scottish adventurers of 
whom so many sought their fortunes on the Continent in the seventeenth 
century, and who in several instances achieved by their military prowess 
an enduring reputation. His adventures have been already made known 
to English readers by articles in the “Quarterly Review” for March, 
1852, and the “ Edinburgh Review” for July, 1856. The former of those 
papers was from the lively and accomplished pen of the late Earl of 
Ellesmere, and it was published in the avowed hope that it might “ in- 
duce one of the Scotch clubs, or two or three of them in friendly alli- 
ance, to undertake an edition of selections from the original text.” This 
suggestion has been well responded to by the Spalding Club, and the 
expense liberally defrayed at the cost of Mr. Beriah Botfield. The Presi- 
dent of the Club, the Earl of Aberdeen, then First Lord of the Treasury, 
made application to the Court of St. Petersburg for a transcript of all the 
passages of General Gordon’s Diary which related to his native country, 
and the request was promptly granted. 

The entire Diary was very voluminous. Six thick quarto volumes are 
preserved ; but others are lost which contained the years between 1667 
and 1677, and between 1678 and 1684, LEarly in the last century it was 
in part translated into the Russian language, and entirely into German; 
but its publication (in the latter language) was never accomplished before 
1853. It had, however, previously furnished valuable materials for several 
important works. Professor Baier drew from it his relations of the 
Muscovite campaigns against the Crim Tartars in 1688-89, and of the 
siege and capture of Asof in 1696: and so many as six books built upon 
its foundations appeared in Russia between 1766 and 1834. The German 
edition, commenced by Prince Obolenski, and completed by Dr. Posselt, 
bears date from 1849 to 1853. 

The present volume combines with those passages of the original which 
relate to the author’s native country or countrymen, an abstract of the rest 
of the Diary, with occasional quotations from some of the more remarkable 
passages of his personal history, and those in which the writer notices the 
beginnings of his intimacy with Peter the Great,—altogether giving a very 
perfect view of the whole narrative. The diarist begins from his birth ; 
but, judging from a change in style, it is supposed that the task was actually 
commenced when he had completed his twenty-eighth year,—the pre- 
ceding portion being written from memory, and that which follows as 
events occurred. 





* “ Passages from the Diary of General Patrick Gordon of Auchleuchries, 4.D. 1635 
—1699,” (Presented to the Spalding Club by Beriah Botfield, of Norton Hall.) 4to. 
1859. 
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Patriek Gordon was born in 1635, at 
Auchleuchries, in the shire of Aberdeen, 
His father, though no laird, and but what 
would have been called a yeoman in Eng- 
Tand, was well descended; he was the 
third son of James Gordon of Methlic and 
Haddo, from whom the first Earl of Aber- 
deen» was fifth in descent; and Patrick 
lived to see that dignity conferred upon his 
eousin in 1682. The small estate of Auch- 
Teuehries (worth only some 30/. sterling 
a-year, and that overwhelmed by wadsets, 
or ,) was the inheritance of the 
General’s mother, Mary Ogilvie, through 
whem he could claim relationship to the 
noble house of Deskford and Findlater. 
From that side he had his nurture in the 
Roman Catholic faith. 

He had received an imperfect education 
in some of the parochial schools of his 
native country, and was prevented by his 
creed from going to a Scotish university, 
when at sixteen he expressed his desire to 
seek his fortune abroad, and his family 
were readily persuaded to consent. There 
was both military and commercial employ- 
ment to be found on the Continent, of 


which the natives of Scotland had very 


largely availed themselves. But it does 
not appear that Gordon’s views were at 
first directed to either of these resources. 
His education was scarcely finished, and 
by the advice of a countryman named 
Robert Blackhall,’a canon of Frauensberg 
in Prussia, he went to the Jesuits’ college 
at Braunsberg, in the same country. 

But he there discovered that “his hu- 
mour could not endure sueh a still and 
strict way of living ;” whereupon he took 
his departure *, and wandered forth very 





» Sir George Gordon of Haddo, afterwards the 
first Earl of Aberdeen, was born in 1637. It 
seems extraordinary that he should stand in the 
family pedigree two whole generations below his 
cousin, the subject of this article. 

© It does not appear how long Gordon stayed 
with the Jesuits. It was from 1651 to 1653, and 
possibly less than two years. In his biography, 
as sketched both in the “‘Quarterly” and the 
“Edinburgh Review,” it is stated that he was 
there three years, and departed without leave- 
taking. This does not agree with the original, 
of which the words are, ‘“‘ Wherefor takeing my 
leave I resolved to return home again, and on a 
Tuesday, about ten o’clock, I took my jorney on 
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much in the condition made familiar to us 
in the case of Gil Blas :— 

“ After I had gone a pretty way into 
the wood, and doubting whether I was 
right or not, I began with serious thoughts 
to consider my present condition, calling 
to mind from whence I was come, from 
my most loveing parents and friends, and 
where I was now, among strangers, whose 
language E understood not, [for he had 
talked only Latin with the Jesuits, ] tra- 
velling myself knew not well whither, 
haveing but seven dollars by me which 
could not last long, and when that was 
gone I knew not where to gett a farthing 
more for the great journey and voyage 
which F intended. To serve or work I 
thought it a disparagement, and to begg 
a greater.” 

Such was the ordinary sentiment of the 
Scotish cadets of the higher class. They 
had adopted as a maxim the exclamation 
of the unjust steward, “I cannot dig, to 
beg I am ashamed.” The alternative was, 
to become either a scholar or a soldier. 
This state of things is precisely described 
by a contemporary, and another Gordon, 
in the following passage quoted by the 
editor :— 

“Negotiatio urbanis relinquitur: me- 
liores (magno suo malo) id vite genus ut 
natalibus impar dedignantur ; unde inopia 
multis; cui levande ad tractanda arma se 
accingunt, que multis locis apud exteros, 
Belgas presertim, Germanos et Gallos, 
semper amicam illis et adamatam gentem, 
a multis annis cum laude exercuerunt ; in- 
geniis enim acribus et fervidis, sive Musis 
sive Marti se mancipent, non leviter pro- 
ficiunt.”—(Description of Aberdeenshire, 
written about 1650, by Robert Gordon of 
Straloch.) 

Some of the most curious passages of 
the book are those relating the writer’s 
debates with himself and his friends upon 
choosing between a mercantile and a mili- 
tary life; from which we gather intima- 
tions of the large numbers of Scotchmen 
who were settled in the North of Europe 
in both those occupations. At last, with 
the view of becoming a soldier, Gordon 





foot to save expences,” &c. As the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly reviewers re-translated a German 
version, it is not surprising that they fell into 
misapprehensions; and their discovery makes 
the acquisition of the original text the more 
valuable. 
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went to Warsaw, to seek the Duke Jan 
Radzivil, who he was told “had a lyfe 
company, all or most Scottismen.” He 
failed in this object, and was again about 
to return to Scotland, when at Hamburg 
he met with some “ Sweds officiers, very 
busy levying and listing of souldiers.” 


“Tn all their discourses they extolled 
a souldier’s lyfe, telling that riches, honour, 
and all sorts of worldly blessings lay 
prostrate at a souldier’s feet, wanting 
only his will to stoop and take them 
up; then, falling out in commendation 
of our countrymen, than whom no better 
sojors were of any nation to be found, and 
that, albeit nature had endued them with 
a genius fitt for any thing, yet did they 
despise the ease, advantage, or content- 
ment any other trade might bring, and 
embraced that of a souldier, which, with- 
out all dispute, is the most honourable.” 


He was now enlisted by a countryman 
named Gardin, and joined the army of the 
King of Sweden in its invasion of Poland. 
During the next six years he saw much 
service and received several wounds. He 
served alternately in the armies of Sweden 
and Poland. When taken prisoner by the 
Poles, he joined their ranks; when re- 
captured by the Swedes, he again took 
service with them. Again he joined the 
Poles, and distinguished himself in the 
defeat of the Russians at Czudno; but in 
the next year he entered the Muscovite 
service, in which his fortune was even- 
tually made. From time to time he made 
several attempts to return home, but the 
Muscovite valued him too highly to part 
with him. When James II., a prince 
of Gordon’s own faith, was reigning in 
Great Britain, he became more than ever 
desirous to obtain his discharge: the 
King wrote a letter to the Czar, the 
Duke of Gordon addressed the Russian 
premier Golitzin, and Gordon himself 
petitioned to be permitted to take his 
leave. The only result was a threat of 
banishment to some remote part of the 
empire, and degradation to the rank of 
ensign. He had scarcely, by the lowliest 
submission, obtained a pardon of this 
sentence, when he received a letter from 
the Earl of Middleton, informing him that 
King James had honoured him “ with the 
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character of his Envoy Extraordinary to 
their Czaarish Majesties.” This had nearly 
made matters worse. When he shewed 
the letter, he was told to “translate it 
into Latin, and give it into the office to 
be translated into Russe; and this because 
they had no English translator,”—so little 
was our language, now much studied in 
Russia, then understood in that country. 
The answer was, “that Livetennant-Gene- 
ral Patrick Gordon cannot be Extraor- 
dinary Envoy from the King to the Tzaars, 
because he is to be in the great army in this 
expedition against the Turks and Tartars.” 
His military services were really required, 
and they were rendered with zeal and 
efficiency. So, this difficulty being well 
got over, he became, two years later, full 
General, and was taken into the familiar 
confidence of Peter the Great. To that 
powerful monarch Gordon suggested that 
policy towards Turkey which has been 
continued by the succeeding Czars until 
the present time. In 1689 he received 
the ennobled designation of Ivanowitsch : 
in 1696 he distinguished himself in cap- 
turing the town of Asof, then suffering a 
second year’s siege; and in 1697 he de- 
feated the rebellious Strelitzes, by whom 
the stability of the Muscovite throne was 
seriously threatened. In 1699 Patrick 
Gordon died, at the age of sixty-four. 
The Czar, who had visited him five times 
in his illness, and twice during the night 
before his death, stood weeping by his 
bedside, and the eyes of one who had left 
Scotland a poor unfriended wanderer were 
closed by the hands of an Emperor. Peter 
himself ordered the funeral procession, and 
took his place in its long line, accompanied 
by all the pomp of his empire, and fol- 
lowed by the representatives of most of 
the great powers of Europe. 

On two occasions General Gordon was 
permitted to come to England, though 
only as a visitor, and his accounts of those 
journeys are not the least interesting por- 
tions of his Diary. 

The first was made in the year 1666, 
when he was the bearer of a letter from 
the Czar to King Charles II. After a 
journey which occupied three months, 
(and which is minutely described,) he 

© 
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‘sited at Deptford on the 2nd of Oc- 
tober, and was thence conducted to Peck- 
ham, where he was heartily welcomed by 
Sir John Hebden, then Russian resident 
in this country :— 


“So I stayed some dayes here untill I 
furnished myself and suite with cloathes 
and liveryes; and, because the Court was 
in mourning, I thought fitt to conforme 
myself to that, putting myself in deep 
mourning; my brother-in-law [Charles von 
Beckhoven], who was to carry before me 
the Emperour’s letters, in halfe mourning ; 
but my servants in my ordinary livery, 
which, because, conforme to my instruc- 
tions, I was not to have any publick entry 
or audience, needed not to be numerous. 

“Haveing furnished myself with all 
things, I went privately to London, which 
lay smoaking in its ashes [after the Great 
Fire], and took up my lodging in the 
Strand, a little above Ivy Lane, in an 
apothecaryes house 

** About six o’clock at night I was sent 
for, and brought to the Earle of Lawder- 
dale’s lodgings, being accompanyed by Sir 
John Hebden, and Mr. James Metellane, 
his lordship’s secretary. The Earle of 
Lawderdale received me very kindly, and, 
being informed more particularly of the 
circumstance of my business, he conducted 
me to his Majesty, who was newly re- 
turned from seeing a French ship which 
was taken, 

“TI found his Majesty standing under a 
canopy, bare-headed, with many nobles 
about him. Being entred the roome, and 
performed the usuall reverences, I tooke 
the Emperour’s letters. from my brother- 
in-law. After I had [made] the short 
complement, his Majesty was pleased to 
receive the letters with his owne hand, 
and gave them off immediately to one 
standing by, and asked me for the good 
health of his Majesty, which I answered 
after the ordinary way. Then his Majesty 
was pleased to say, that this message was 
so much the more acceptable that the 
Tzaar had been pleased to entrust one of 
his owne subjects with it, and caused tell 
me that I might use the freedome of the 
Court.” .... 

“Oct. 11. The King’s locksmith, by 
order, brought a key which opened the 
doores to the parkes, galleries, and other 
passages in the Court, to whom I gave 
twenty shillings, and to his attendant 
fyve, my name being graved on it. 

“Being not well accommodated in the 
Strand, | removed to Hay Market, and 
lodged in Mr. Robert Ranyes, at the signe 
of the Two Blew Balls, where I had ex- 
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ceeding good accommodation. I sent my 
brother-in-law Charles to the dancing and 
writeing school. 

“ Oct. 16. I had conference with the 
Lord Chancellour [Clarendon] in his house, 
he being sick of the gowt. 

“ Oct. 21. Being Sunday, I hired a 
coach, and rode to Highgate, and dined 
with the Earl of Lawderdale, and returned 
in the evening. 

“ Oct. 23. I had another conference 
with my Lord Chancellor and Sir William 
Morice, the Secretary of State, at the 
Lord Chancellor’s house. 

“ Nov. 13. I had the third conference 
with the Lord Chancellor and the Secre- 
tary of State, where wee debated the 
business I came for, as also that of the 
privileges, very sharply 

“ Dec. 9. I went to the Tower, and see 
the crowne, scepter, juwels, armes, and 
magazine, which cost me in wages one 
pound thirteen shillings. 

“ Dec. 10. I had my last conference 
with the Lord Chancellour in his house. 
He told me the King’s resolution, and the 
Counsell’s, concerning my business, and an 
answer that I was to have; and that his 
Royal Majesty had commanded to give me 
two hundred pund sterling upon the ac- 
count of my expences, and a gift. 

“ Jan. 18. I was sent for to have my 
last audience of his Majesty, who received 
me very graciously, and delivered the 
letters to the Tzaar out of his owne hand 
to me, desiring to be remembred to, and 
salute, his deare and loveing brother ; 
which promiseing to do, I then thanked 
his Majestie for his great favours to me. 
So, being admitted to kiss his Majesties 
hand, I took leave, and was reconducted 
to my lodging 

“The next day I was conducted to his 
Royall Highness the Duke of York, who, 
with much favour, received me and dis- 
missed me..... 

“I went and tooke my leave of the 
Lord .Chancellour, who was still sick of 
the gowt, in his lodgings in Berkshire 
House. 

“ Jan. 22. The King sent Sir Harbert 
Price to me, to bring me to his Majestie 
againe, whom wee found just comeing out 
of his bed-chamber. The King was pleased 
to speake to me so: ‘Colonell Gordon, I 
have a servant there in Russia, called 
Gaspar Calthoffe, for whom I have written 
diverse tymes to your Emperour. I won- 
der that, at our desire, he doth not dis- 
miss him. Pray speak to the Emperour 
that he dismiss him.’ I answered that, 
‘How soone I shall have the honour to 
see his Imperiall Majestie, I shall not 
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fail to show your Majesties desire and 
pleasure. His Majesty replyed: ‘Pray 
do; I wish you a good jorney.’” 

We have omitted, for brevity’s sake, some 
of the minor incidents of Colonel Gordon’s 
stay, as his dinners with the Earl of 
Rothes, the Earl of Carlisle, Lord Middle- 
ton, and others; and his entertaining his 
friends and the Russian merchants at 
the “ Cock,” and other of the best taverns 
of that day. We may add, however, that, 
before his last audience with the King, he 
“caused make cloaths ready for my selfe 
and suite after the new fashion.” This 
was “the King’s new fashion,” which 
Pepys mentions at the same date, stating 
that his Majesty had “ declared his resolu- 
tion of setting a fashion for clothes, which 
he will never alter,” the object being “to 
teach the nobility thrift.” The Editor has 
referred to this and several other passages 
in Pepys’s Diary upon the subject ; but he 
has not adverted to the circumstance that 
in Evelyn’s Diary the “new fashion” is 
more particularly described. It was on the 
18th of October (according to that diarist) 
that his Majesty for the first time “put 
himself solemnly into the Eastern fashion 
of vest, changing doublet, stiff collar, 
bands and cloake, into a comely dress, 
after the Persian mode, with girdles or 
straps; and shoe-strings and garters into 
bouckles, of which some were set with 
precious stones; resolving never to alter 
it, and to leave the French mode, which 
had hitherto obtained, to our great ex- 
pence and reproch.” Evelyn himself had 
adopted this new fashion by the 30th of 
the month, and went to his office wearing 
“the vest and surcoat, or tunic as ’twas 
call’d, after his Majesty had brought the 
whole Court to it. It was a comely and 
manly habit, too good to hold, it being 
impossible for us in good earnest to leave 
the Monsieurs’ vanities long.” 

We are not aware whether the ques- 
tion has ever been answered, that was 
put by the Editor of Evelyn, Whether 
there are any existing portraits of Charles 
or his courtiers in this Persian attire? 
On further reference to Pepys we find 
that he thus describes it, as “being a 
long cassock close to the body, of black 
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cloth, and pinked with white silk under it, 
and a coat over it, and the legs ruffled 
with black riband like a pigeon’s leg; 
and, upon the whole, (adds our old friend,) 
I wish the King may keep it, for it is a 
very fine and handsome garment.” 

Gordon’s visit to the English Court in 
the reign of James II. was made for his 
own pleasure only; but he was received 
with as much personal consideration as 
before, and the details are, on the whole, 
still more interesting. It was on the 16th 
of April, 1686, that he had his first audi- 
ence of King James, having on the pre- 
vious day furnished himself with a periwig 
that cost £7 sterling, a hat which cost 
£2 10s., silk stockings 12s., and other 
requisite attire :— 


“ April16, About eight a clock Generall 
Drummond gave me notice that it was 
tyme. I tooke a chaire, and went downe 
to his lodging, and with him to Court to 
my Lord Melfort’s lodging; who, after 
halfe a houres stay, introduced me to his 
Majestie, in the comeing out of his bed- 
chamber ; who was pleased to receive me 
very graciously. And haveing kissed his 
Majesties hand with the usuall ceremonies, 
and a short compliment, his Majestie asked 
many questions concerning the Tzars, the 
countrey, the state of effaires, the militia 
and government, as also of my jorney and 
many other particulars 

“April 17. I tooke a chaire in the 
morning, and went with Lievetennant- 
Generall Drummond to Court, and waited 
upon the King in the Park, at his walke, 
and also in the evening 

“ April 21. Attending his Majestie at 
his walke in Arlington gardens4, he was 
pleased, walking up and down the alley, 
to speake with me about half a houre, 
enquiring particularly armes, and manner 
of warring, the business of Czegrin, [in 
the defence of which Gordon had dis- 
tinguished himself in 1678,] and many 
other things. 

“ April 22. According to my ordinary 
custome, I went and waited on the King, 
at his walking in the Parke. ‘The King 
caused try the new invention of the pump 
made by Sir Robert Gordon; but, some 
things breaking therein, it took no effect. .. 





4 Arlington-gardens were on the site of the 
present Green Park, extending from Arlington- 
house, in the direction of the Queen’s present 
palace at Pimlico, They were often called the 
Mulberry-gardens. 
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“ April 25. Heard devotion at St. James’s, 
where was the King and Queen, who dined 
publickely this day. with musick, at which 
I stayed, and was forced to dine alone 
afterwards. 

“ April 26. Hearing that the King in- 
tended to go to Chattam, I procured a 
note from my Lord Melfort to be taken 
aboard one of the King’s yachts: and so, 
accordingly, went in coach to Billingsgate, 
the King being at dinner in the Tower 
by my Lord Dartmouth*; and, hireing 
a boat, wee came to Detford, and was re- 
ceived aboard of a yacht, which wee could 
have done without a note, there being six 
yachts, and very few attendants with the 
King. Being come to Tilberry skonce, 
over against Gravesand, the King went 
a shoare, and went round the fortress, 
takeing a view of every thing, and asked 
my opinion concerning the fortifications 
and oppurtenances, which, as reasonable, 
I extolled. The King made hast to the 
yacht, and was saluted from the fort by 
all the cannon, as also from all the ships 
comeing down the river, and the Tower 
at parting ; but the yacht wherein I was 
being gone farr downe, we recovered 
another, and was taken in, and so sailed 
downe till within some miles of Sherness. 

“ April 27. About six a clock, the King 
went ashore to Shirness, and went round 
the fortifications, and, being in the top of 
a tower, asked me what I thought of the 
fortress ? I answered, that it was exceed- 
ing well contrived, and well furnished, 
and that I wondered how the Dutch durst 
adventure up towards Chattam‘, haveing 
such obstacles in the way. The King said, 
No, you are mistaken; there was no such 
thing as this then, only a small skonce, and 
ill furnished. I replyed, that it gave me 
greater cause to wonder that such a con- 
siderable station for ships should have 
been, in such a tyme, so ill secured. The 
King replyed, You say well; indeed, they 
have learned us witt. And being come 
into the governour’s house, and takeing 
a standing breakfast, he asked me many 
more things, as what armes we used in 
Russia? and what discipline ? as also what 
family of the Gordons I was of? if of 
the Aberdeen’s family? and many other 
things. The King made hast aboard, and, 
our yacht boat being gone, I hired a pair 
of oares, which, because of the contrar 
wind, could not gett rowed up to the 





© He was Treasurer of the Ordnance. Gordon 
ordinarily uses the preposition ‘‘ by”’ in the sense 
of with. 

When they burned the English ships, in 
June, 1667. 
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yachts, who were all under saile; which 
the King seeing, sent the boat himself 
was brought aboard in to take me in, 
which put me aboard of one of the yachts, 
which cost me fyve shillings. We plyed 
up the river Medway to Chattam, where, 
going ashoare, the King was saluted as at 
Shirnesse, by all the cannons from the forts 
and shipps. The King viewed the shipps 
which were a building, and then see fyve 
companies of Collonell Kirk’s regiment ex- 
ercized; the Lievetennant Colonell, who 
exercised them, being on horseback, and 
the King with all his attendants on foot. 
The King missed six men out of the com- 
pany of grenadiers, which the Lieveten- 
nant Collonell excused. The King, haveing 
dined here, went aboard of his yacht, 
which, in comeing up, had broken her 
boyersprit on one of the great sbips, 
whereof many lay in this river, and all 
the forts were now so well furnished with 
eannon, that neither Dutch nor devil dare 
adventure againe. ... 

“ May 4. Saw the tragedy of Hamlet, 
Prince of Denmark, acted in Whitehall, 
in the presence of the King, Queen, and 
all the Court. 

“ May 6. I saw the Scots Batallion ex- 
ercized in the Hide Parke before the 
King and Queen, and saw the comedy 
‘ Rehearsal’ acted.” 


The last and the most interesting audi- 
ence of Gordon with James II. took place 
at Windsor, on the 14th of May :— 


« About ten aclock I came thither, and 
haveing shifted myself I went to Court, and 
found the King walking in the Parke, and 
ready to returne. His Sacred Majesty was 
graciously pleased to tell to the Earl of 
Fewersham what I was, and then asked 
me if I had ever been there before, and 
what I thought of the place? I answered 
to his Majesties satisfaction. In going 
through the roomes, his Sacred Majesty 
told me that in the evening he would 
speake with me. So, having heard devo- 
tion, and seen the King dine, I went to 
my lodging and dined, and about four 
aclock went to the Court againe, and 
passed the tyme in viewing the large and 
well decored roomes in the palace, and went 
afterwards into the Parke, and viewed all 
the walkes and conveniences of it; this 
being a most delightful place, and haveing 
a most delicate prospect. About six a 
clocke, the King, with the Queen, came 
to walke in the Parke, accompanyed with 
the Prince George, and after one houres 
divertissement returned. In the evening, 
about sunsett, the King, being in one of 
the great chambers, called me to a corner 
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of the roome, and entered in a large dis- 
course with me, enquireing where, and 
how long, I had served abroad, and many 
other things relating to military affaires ; 
to all which I answered as well as I could. 
He was graciously pleased to tell me, that 
I should make haste to returne, and that 
he would have a care of me, and do for 
me what he could; which discourse lasted 
above halfe ane houre, and then dismiss- 
ing me, about halfe ane houre thereafter, 
I seeing his Majesty going towards his 
closet, went, and sitting downe on my 
knee, his Majesty graciously gave me his 
hand to kisse. And haveing not seen any 
of our Scots nobility, or any acquaintance 
to address me to the Queen, I begged of 
his Majesty the honour to kiss the Queen’s 
hand; whereat his Majestie smileing, was 
pleased to conduct me to the Queen, who 
was sitting at a table with some ladies at 
cardes; and, the King a@juainting her, 
beckoned to me to come nearer, when I 
had the honour to kiss her Majesties hand, 
which gave occasion of discourse to the 
nobility and courtiers, some saying, This 
gentleman hath gott a fine introductor 
indeed. The King, in passing by, was 
pleased to say to me, You must not stay 
long there; and, Wee shall write to the 
Tzaars about you.” 

The consequent effort that was made to 
bring Gordon back to his native country, 
and its unsuccessful issue, we have already 
noticed. Upon the passage we have last 
quoted, the Editor has remarked in his 
Preface :— 


“He warms into something like a com- 
municative mood in his interviews with 
James the Second. Between that Prince 
and himself there was the strong bond of 
common zeal for a proscribed faith, and it 
is easy to see what was in the mind of the 
monarch during their last meeting at 
Windsor, where he so earnestly pressed 
Gordon to make haste back from Russia. 
The King looked for another Dalyell, (Old 
Tom of Muscovy, as Charles the Second 
used to call him,) and perhaps he would 
not have been disappointed. ‘I am sorry,’ 
said Gordon, when the news of the battle 
of the Boyne reached him at Moscow, ‘I am 
sorry from my heart that his Majesty did 
not, when I was in Scotland, lay his com- 
mands upon me to stay there. Then might 
I at this time have given proofs of my 
loyalty and what I can do.’ We may 
well believe that the hand which crushed 
the Strelitzes would have been heavy upon 
the Cameronians; it may be that the 
walls of Derry would have fallen before 
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the conqueror of Asof; and the ready 
counsel and daring acts which twice saved 
ba a of agen a might have 
uphe e rule even i 

_ se of King James the 

We shall only make two additional re- 
marks. The one is of our approbation of 
the very complete and effectual manner 
in which the Editor, Mr. Robertson, (the 
Superintendant of the Literary and An- 
tiquarian Department of the General 
Register House at Edinburgh,) has exe- 
cuted his task,—as well in the abstract 
of the memoirs, in the annotations, and in 
the indexes of places and persons, (we 
should have added, we think, a brief index 
of subjects); and the other is to observe 
that this volume may hereafter be referred 
to as one of the best repertories of infor- 
mation concerning the class of Dalyells 
and Dalgetties, and all those Scotish 
soldiers of fortune who flourished in the 
seventeenth century. We need only point 
out, by way of example, that in p. 21 we 
meet with Field Marshal Robert Douglas, 
who with his three brothers joined the 
banners of Gustavus Adolphus; in p. 23 
with Lord Cranstoun “arriving at Pillau 
with 2,500 Scotch for the Swedish ser- 
vice ;” in p. 26 with Walter Count Leslie, 
a marshal in the army of the Empire; and 
in p. 24 with Alexander Leslie, a general 
in Muscovy; in p. 25 with “a country- 
man and namesake of the author, if not 
also a kinsman,” Patrick Gordon, other- 
wise called Steelhand ; in p. 32 with Lord 
Henry Gordon, youngest son of the second 
Marquis of Huntly, who was a colonel in 
the Polish army, and was enrolled as a 
nobleman of that kingdom; but through- 
out the book Scotsmen of less celebrity 
are of continual occurrence, and sometimes 
are found in troops, as in the following 
passage, which occurs at the time when 
Gordon first took service in Russia :— 

“ Sept. 27, 1661. About thirty officers, 
most whereof I had bespoke in Riga, came 
to Mosko, most of them being our country- 
men, as Walter Airth, William Guild, 
George Keith, Andrew Burnet, Andrew 
Calderwood, Robert Stuart, and others, 
most whereof were enrolled in our regi- 
ment.” 
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THE OLD HERALDRY OF THE PERCIES. 


A certain eccentric lawyer, who yet professed to be a legal antiquary, 
in presenting a summary of the Peerage of Ireland, made the declaration, 
“In copying the heraldic language of the coats of arms, I profess to be 
wholly ignorant of that modern hieroglyphic*.”” Such ignorance was pro- 
bably closely allied to contempt, but we do not expect to meet with either 
in the readers of the Gentiteman’s Magazine, and therefore we conceive 
that a notice of the arms, and badges, and pennons, and war-cries of one 
of the noblest houses of England will not be unappreciated by them. 

Our monthly reports shew that papers of much general as well as local 
interest are often read at the meetings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and a selection of these appears, under the un- 
assuming title of ‘‘ Miscellaneous Tracts relating to Antiquity,” in its 
quarterly journal, styled Arch@ologia Ailiana, of which a new series 
was commenced in May, 1856. Where all are good there is a difficulty 
in choosing. We have an elaborate Catalogue of the Inscribed and Sculp- 
tured Roman Stones in the possession of the Society; we have accounts 
of the great battles of Neville’s Cross and of Flodden, with ample topo- 
graphical and other illustrations; we have many most interesting papers re- 
lating to the fallen house of Radclyffe; and particularly a detailed history of 
the New Castle upon Tyne, some of which we may one day notice at length, 
but at present we will take the article in the last issued number, styled 
“The Old Heraldry of the Percies,’’ on which Mr. Longstaffe, the editor, 
has bestowed an amount of pains only to be expected where the work is 
a labour of love, but which will not be thought misemployed, when the 
results arrived at are considered. Every such proof of the practical uses 
of heraldry is a positive gain to the historical student, and must interest 
every gentleman. 

One object with Mr. Longstaffe is to shew the essential difference be- 
tween ancient and modern heraldry, and as no words can do it better than 
his own, we therefore cite them :— 

“Here is the plain issue between ancient and modern heraldry. The old shews 
estate as well as blood; the new shews blood only. The new system makes no ap- 
parent distinction between technic.l heirs of a millioneth drop of the vital fluid and 
them who won the transmitter’s barony, his acres, and his responsibilities. Its pic- 


tured genealogies are well enough if it is perfectly understood that a right to quarter 
the arms of England does not piace a respectable gentleman on the same footing as the 





* Rowley Lascelles, in Liber Munerum Publicorum Hiberniw, Part I. p. i. For 
a detailed account of his work, see Gent. Maa., Jan. 1859, p. 33, and June, 1859, 
Pp. 606 ef seqq. 
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Earl of Surrey, who had the inheritance of Brotherton. For the practical uses of 
heraldry, the hundreds of quarterings which may now be worn must indeed, from 
mere necessity, be cut down to the paternal coat and a quartering or two. But all 
principle in such restrictions is gone; and considering the wild facility of using unau- 
thorised bearings which the removal of legal barriers has introduced, it is as well that 
the heraldry which was governed by the possession of land has been irrevocably sup- 
planted by that which similarly indicates the remotest possibility of inheritance. 

“So strictly and practically was heraldry the sure badge of possession and of terri- 
torial rights unsuffered to be dormant, that the Flemings declined to assist Edward ITI. 
until he actually assumed the royal fleur-de-lis of France; and when Richard Duke of 
York claimed the crown as heir to Lionel Duke of Clarence, it was objected that he 
did not wear that duke’s arms. He answered that he might lawfully have done it, 
but forbare it for a time, as he did from making his claim to the crown. Camden, in 
mentioning this, states that quarterings ‘to shew their right’ began in Edward IV.’s 
time; but the requisition of more actual possession was certainly rife as late as Henry 
VIII.’s reign, when Surrey, in 1523, complains that Sir William Gascoigne, a claimant 
to the earldom of Westmoreland, intended to bear the arms of the earl de facto, who 
and his ancestors had ‘ enjoyed the land without interruption, and no man may bear 
the arms of his antecessors without difference unless he be possessed of the inheritance.’ 
That the land was the criterion between an heir-male and the heirs-general as to the 
right to the ‘whole’ or undifferenced coat was well settled in the case of Gray of 
Ruthin v. Hastings. 

* When the right thus accrued by land, the coat acquired might be placed in any 
way pleasing to the owner of the shield. The modern rules as to husbands only im- 
paling or wearing escutcheons of pretence, and the issue only quartering, were unknown. 
When the husband took a vested right in bis wife's lands, he either impaled or quar- 
tered her arms; while for the issue, the inherited coats were sometimes impaled as 
well as quartered with each other, and so long as the inheritor had two coats by right 
of descent, they might be coupled in impalements, though the families so designated 
had never directly intermarried. There is a good example of this practice on the south 
Dacre tomb at Lanercost. Usually, however, males quartered the arms of their wives 
or ancestresses from whom they acquired their lands, while impalements were precti- 
cally the general bearings of married women, who took an immediate interest in their 
husbands’ land by right of dower. The practice of husbands impaling their wives’ 
arms, whether heiresses or not, probably arose near the close of the fifteenth century. 
Even now it is laid down that the arms of a wife should not in general be borne upon 
the husband’s banner, surcoat, or official seal. In early times, pursuant to the above 
rules, we often find two shields, one the husband’s arms alone, for himself; the other 
the same impaled with his wife’s, for her. And so in portraits, the husband is clothed 
in his own coat, while the wife’s robes contain his bearings on one side, hers on the 
other. The old practice is still kept up in the achievements of gartered peers.”— 
(pp. 158, 159.) 

These arrangements are illustrated by a catalogue of arms, which pre- 
sents the distinctive insignia (as far as now obtainable) for each chief of 
the Percies, from William de Percy, the founder of Whitby Abbey, down 
to “simple Thome,” who died on the scaffold at York in the quarrel of 
Mary of Scotland. Some of the writer’s determinations are opposed to 
received notions, and he especially feels bound to reject the pleasant story 
of Joceline of Louvain, and his blue lion rampant, which he chose to keep, 
though he changed his name to Percy, on marrying Lady Agnes, the 
heiress. But he bases every step on the sure foundation of monuments’ 
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painted glass, and ancient heraldic MSS., and we do not see how his con- 
clusions can be impeached. 

A Harleian MS. (692) gives the arms of the first Percy as Azure, five 
mill-picks Or; but it is now generally allowed that heraldry proper is 
hardly so ancient, and Mr. Longstaffe maintains that these were the arms 
borne (in right of his wife) by Joceline. The blue lion he says can only 
be dated circa 1300, and he conceives that it was adopted by Henry Percy 
on his marriage with Eleanor Fitz-Alan, daughter of his lord paramount 
the Earl of Arundel; he thinks it ‘‘ possible that the lion was assumed 
in remembrance of Joceline of Louvain, differenced from the tinctures of 
the later dukes of Brabant, or it might be only indirectly allusive to the 
ducal house, through the lords of Arundel, who descended from Queen 
Adelicia, and perhaps used a lion in reference to her descent.” It cer- 
tainly appears as if the golden mill-picks (or fusils as they are also termed) 
were the especial arms of the family, and among other instances the fol- 
lowing differences occur for races of the name of Percy :— 

“Blue, four or five fusils in fess, silver. Blue, three golden fusils in fess, within 
a double tressure, flory counterflory (four for Percy of Islington). Silver, four black 
fusils in fess, for Percy of Ardingworth, Northamptonshire. The same, with the field 
gold, for a family of the same county. Gold, a red fusil in pale engrailed. Silver, five 
black fusils in fess, on each three golden pales. The same without pales. Silver, three 
black fusils in fess, on each a bezant. Blue, a silver pale fusilly. The like tinctures 
reversed.”—(p. 226.) 

The celebrated Percy shrine at Beverley, commonly attributed to Idonea 
de Clifford, the daughter-in-law of Henry, the tenth baron, Mr. Longstaffe 
gives us good reason for believing really belongs to his wife, Eleanor Fitz- 
Alan. The passage is somewhat long, but we must extract it, as shewing 
the able manner in which our author states his case, and his reasons for 
questioning the attribution of another well-known monument in the same 
edifice :— 

“Leland speaks unimpassionedly of the glorious collegiate church of St. John. To 
him it was but ‘ofa fair uniform making.” With the sumptuous monuments he was 
more interested. ‘ Besides the tombs of saints, be three tombs most notable on the 
north side of the quire. (I.) In one of them, with a chapel arched over it, is buried 
Percy Earl of Northumberland and his son, father to the last earl. (II.) In another 
is buried Eleanor, wife to one of the Lord Percys. (III.) And in another of white 
alabaster, Idonea lady Percy, wife to one of the Lord Percys. (IV.) Under Eleanor’s 
tomb is buried one of the Percys, a priest.’ 

“Leland seems to commence his description from the east. He begins with the tomb 
of the fourth earl, which is still remaining, while its chapel or canopy is known to have 
been destroyed. The next tomb is the celebrated Percy shrine, and ought to be Elea- 
nor’s. I cannot believe that this peerless gem of flowing Decorated work is to be re- 
ferred to the period after Idonea’s death in 1865, a period in which the Transitional 
York choir was erected ». Nor, while I would concede that Leland might mistake the 

» «Since writing the above, my view is much confirmed. ‘In the Church of Wal- 
wick, in Holderness (see Poulson), there is a monument which resembles in a striking 
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material of a highly finished work if it were coloured, can I allow that he would state 
a freestone monument to be of white alabaster. We know that the tomb under the 
shrine was of grey marble, with the matrices of an early brass‘ in it. It is engraved 
by Gough, and is said to have been an insertion; but, if so, it must have been a very 
early one, for a stone coffin and remains were in it“. And it stands to reason that the 
post of honour north of the high altar would first be occupied. 

“Thus I should have been disposed, on the documentary evidences and general pro- 
babilities, to have given the shrine to Eleanor Fitz-Alan; but the heraldic proofs are 
remarkable. On the south or principal front we have four coats. One of them is 
borne by a lady. The others, and all those on the other side of the canopy, are held 
by figures of knights, highly finished, and evidently portraits. This one lady, above 
whose head rises an iris ornament, like the upper half of a fleur-de-lis, has the wimple 
of the reigns of Edward I. and II., and the knights have mail and surcoat of the like 
date, no jupon®. For the appearance of the coat of France and England, which were 
first quartered in 1340, I can only account by a lapse of time between the deceased’s 
death and the erection of her memorial. Eleanor died in 1328, the bond of the vicars 
choral to her executors to celebrate her obit is not dated until 1336, and the execution 
of so costly a monument might well reach over 1340. Now the shield which the lady 
holds has a chief only, emblazoned by Torr, who probably saw colour‘, as Silver, a blue 
chief, for ‘Lord Clun.’ Modern writers have stated the field to be chequy, misled by 
the quatrefoiled diaper, which is not alternately raised as in the chequy of Warren 
above it. The chief is of flowing diaper. The coat is given to Fitz-Alan ancient, 
lords of Clun (Eyton’s Shropshire), to Clun, and to Saluce, the name of Eleanor’s 
sister-in-law. (Gen. Arm.) The next coat above is the chequy of Warren’s heiress, the 
wife of Eleanor’s nephew. Opposite, to the east, is old France and England, probably 








manner the great tomb at Beverley. It is supposed to commemorate a provost of 
Beverley. This provost I believe to be Nicholas de Hugate, who died rector of Wal- 
wick in 1338. He was canon of York and provost from 1317 to 1338. This fact may 
be of use. His will is at Lincoln.’—James Raine. 

© “ A female figure under a trefoiled canopy consisting of a simple pediment crocketed 
and finialed. Two angels assisted the buttresses thereof. Around were fourteen 
shields, and in the margin ran an inscription. 

4 « When the choir of the minster was fitted up for service instead of the nave, the 
tomb under the shrine was removed. ‘The contents exhibited a stone coffin joined 
with mortar, 6 ft. 6 in. long, 1 ft. Gin. wide, and only 16 in. deep. The body was 
closely enveloped in lead, so much so as to leave the impression of the body in it, and 
was enclosed in a wood coffin, which appeared to have been plundered of the orna- 
ments which decorated it. Dr. Hull, who was present, supposes that the arms, legs, 
and bones, from their magnitude, did not belong to a person above the age of 12 or 
14.” A Durham penny of Edward III. was also found in removing the tomb.— 
Scaum’s Beverlac. 

“ Dugdale calls this canopy and tomb ‘Tumulus Matildis comitisse Northumbrie 
filia Willielmi Herbert Comitis Pembrochie’ (Church Notes), yet the body in cloth of 
gold attributed to that countess on its discovery in 1678 (MS. note in some copies of 
the Baronage) scarcely coincides with the observations of Dr. Hull. Maud Herbert 
was the fourth earl’s countess, and the ascription of the tomb to her is, of course, quite 
untenable. 

¢ “The whole tomb requires most careful drawing and engraving. Gough’s figures 
are stiff and inexact. And, in these evil days of restoration, every genuine thing of 
beauty should be perpetuated on paper at once. 

f “T think what I saw of colour was more modern than Torr’s time, and I cannot 
remember whether it corresponded with his note. 
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a complimentary badge of loyalty, as in Lumley and Hilton castles. The king, how- 
ever, was literally a cousin of the Warrens, and we find the next Baron Percy bequeath- 
ing to the Earl of Arundel a cup enamelled with the arms of France and England. 
(1 Test. Ebor., 59.) Below this is a coat blazoned by Torr as Purple, a golden lion 
rampant. The purple has evidently been the red of Arundel, or Fitz-Alan modern &, 
All one side of the tomb may therefore be considered as having reference to Fitz-Alan. 
The other side has to the east Clifford, referring to Eleanor’s daughter-in-law Idonea, 
and above that coat Torr again emblazons Purple, a golden lion rampant. To the west 
he has Silver, a blue lion rampant, and under it Blue, a silver lion rampant. The last 
but one coat may be Brus, but it more probably is Percy, the gold having disappeared. 
These lions are all on richly-flowered diaper, whereas the Fitz-Alan shield on the other 
side is plain. The Clifford coat is borne by a knight, differing from the rest in having 
very open armour of annulets. Each group of four is fastened by an interlacing 
annulet in the centre. We have possibly a reference to the Vipont anuulets so 
proudly cherished by the Cliffords. 

“ Leland’s expression, ‘ wnder Eleanor’s tomb,’ applied to the priest’s burial, must be 
construed by the wish of George Percy, rector of Rothbury in 1474, ‘to be buried in 
the north aisle beside (juxta) the tomb of Lady Eleanor de Percy*.’ The effigy in the 
north transept of the minster attributed to George Percy, does not seem to belong to 
him, whether it is in situ or not. It was in its present place, and on its present altar- 
tomb, when Dugdale visited the minster in 1641, ‘in boreali parte ecclesie murum 
orientum versus ',’ but he does not attribute it, as hedoes the other Percy tombs. The 
bearings, such as the maunch, are of the drawing of the fourteenth century, and Old 
France is quartered with England. Out of nineteen shields, only one, a lion rampant, 
in an obscure position, can be attributed to Percy. We look in vain for Clifford, Lucy, 
old Percy, or the Neville cross of the prebendary’s own mother. Warren and Lancaster, 
if by the labelled arms of England Lancaster is meant, may come in, but the bend of 
Scrope and the three legs of Man, being together, and four large collared birds like 
Cornish choughs at the foot of the robes, would rather refer to the Scrope family. As 
the arms have been given very inaccurately, I subjoin my notes of them *, to aid in 





& “Le ConTE D’ARONDELL ET DE WARREN.—Quarterly—1 and 4, red, a golden lion 
rampant ; 2 and 3, chequy, gold and blue. (Willement’s Roll, inter 1392-7.) The 
golden lion on a red field was borne by Richard Earl of Arundel at Karlaverok in 
1300. 

h «¢ And in Beverley minster the said George was prebéndary, and there he is buried 
and daily had in memory.’—Peeris. 

i «¢ By the chappell door [i.e. of a little chappell in the north isle of the cross 
body] lyes an old monument whereon is cutt the solid portraiture of a man.’—Torr. 

k « The effigy lies upon, but is much shorter than, an altar-tomb of Decorated work 
in the east chapel of the north transept, and, consequently, a space at the foot of the 
figure is unoccupied. In Gough’s time there was an aperture in it which disclosed the 
stone coffin lying inside. The arms are as follows :— 

“TI. On the collar of the chasuble, over the left shoulder. 1. Three lions passant 
guardant. England. 2. A bend between two double roses. II. On the maniple 
running from the top. 1. A chevron, with a bird (Cornish chough?) in base. The 
upper part of the shield is hidden. 2. A bend. Scrope? or Mauley? There is a 
similar coat on the armorial gateway at Alnwick, said, I know not why, to be for 
Tison, 3. The three legs of Man [Sir William le Scrope, Earl of Wiltshire, pur- 
chased the kingdom of Man from the Earl of Salisbury. Oliver refers this crest to 
the grant of the isle to the first Earl of Northumberland, in 1 Hen. IV.] 4. A 
maunch. Conyers? [Oliver gives this coat to Hastings as a quartering of the Earl 
of Kent, the husband of a daughter of the second earl, but Kent’s own arms are 
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a judgment what earlier priest, Percy, Scrope, or otherwise, is commemorated.”— 
(pp. 167—171.) 

After the marriage with Eleanor Fitz-Alan, the fusils were only a 

secondary coat, and when noticed they are distinguished as Old Percy. 
Another marriage, that of the great-grandson of Eleanor (the first Earl 
of Northumberland), with Maud Lucy, brought the noble possession of 
the Honour of Cockermouth, coupled with the obligation to quarter Lucy 
(Gules, 3 lucies or pikefish, Argent); he was the father of Hotspur, and 
accordingly we have the new bearing on a seal of the latter differenced by a 
label of 3 points, Gules!. By other marriages numerous additional coats 
were brought in, and at the present day the Percy shield presents no fewer 
than 892 quarterings :—‘“ A splendid assemblage, a gorgeous result,” re- 
marks Mr. Longstaffe,— 
“according to recent rules, and°a useful one for genealogical purposes, but wholly 
unsuitable for the decorative purposes of heraldry, and very unjust to the ‘flowers of 
the flock,’ which must be picked out by a skilled eye from the equal blaze of crimson 
and gold in their less important companions. The ordinary spectator, who might 
acquire some idea of the comparative status of a family by a few indications of mar- 
riages which carried green acres and jewelled coronets with them, is lost in the medley 
presented here.”—(pp. 219, 220.) 

In practice, such a shield is altogether unmanageable, even when reduced 
by discarding repetitions, and accordingly the accurate Edmund Lodge 
(Norroy) contents himself with simply giving, lst and 4th, Percy and 
Lucy, counterquartered; 2nd and 3rd, Old Percy. Those, however, who 
desire to trace the gradual introduction of new quarterings, may like to 
know, on Mr. Longstaffe’s authority, when a few of the principal ones 
first appear. 





wanting.] 5. A bend engrailed between two cottises. There is something like a 
crescent or horn in the sinister chief point. The dexter part of the shield is gone. 
6. Chequy. Warren. 7. Three lions passant guardant, with a label of three points. 
Lancaster? 111. On the foot of the alb. First row. 1. On the commencement of a 
bend, a mullet of six points in the dexter chief. The rest of the shield is under the 
stole. Hotham? In the east window of the south choir transept in York Minster, 
among a variety of Scrope of Masham insignia, there is the coat, Silver, a black bend 
charged with three golden mullets pierced. (Browne.) 2. A bar, in chief three roun- 
dels. ‘This has strangely been called chequy. The bar is hardly a fess, it is nearer the 
chief. 3. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Semee of fleurs-de-ly, the stone between the fleurs not 
cut away. A similar appearance of a fret sometimes occurs in the arms of France in 
glass. 2and 3. Three lions passant guardant. Most of the upper portion of this 
shield is hidden by the chasuble. Old France and England. 4. A lion rampant. 
Percy? 5. Hidden by the stole. IV. Second row. 1. A fess between two chevrons 
inverted, and joined in the form of W in chief, and one chevron inverted in base. Fitz- 
Walter? 2. Defaced. Gough blanks this shield in his text, but draws it like three 
shells. 3. A chevron between three escallops. 4. Three water bougets. Ros. The 
Earl of Wiltshire’s grandmother was a Ros. 5. A fess between three boars’ heads. 
The birds on the hem are noticed in the text.” 
! See Gent. Maa., Jan. 1860, p. 54. 
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Henry, the first earl (1868—1407), introduced Lucy. 

Henry, the third earl (1455—1461), Poynings and Fitzpayne. 

Henry, the fourth earl (1461—1489), Bryan. 

Henry Algernon, the sixth earl (1527—1537), Beaufort and Spencer. 

Thomas, the seventh earl (1557—1572), Harbottle, Monboucher, Char- 
ron (?) and Acton (?). 

After his time the simplicity of old heraldry is seen no more, and from 
the modern plan of giving quarterings for every heiress of blood, however 
landless or distant, even undifferenced quarterings of kingdoms and duke- 
doms, and repeating the same arms when they come through different 
channels, the 33 quarters which sufficed for the tenth earl (1632—1668) 
have been multiplied into 273; to these 563 have been added from 
Seymour, which go far toward making up the before-mentioned for- 
midable number of 892, but it does not fall within the plan of Mr. Long- 
staffe farther to elucidate them. 

Our limits do not allow us to do more than glance at the vast number 
of curious details that-our author has brought together. It may be enough 
to remark, that the present Percy crest, a blue lion statant, first appears 
on the seal of Henry de Percy, who died in 1353; that, beside a golden 
crescent, which may probably have been a personal distinction of the third 
earl (1455—1461), the crests of Poynings, Bryan, Beauchamp and Lisle 
or Fitzgerald have been at different times employed. The supporters of 
the same families, as also those of Beaufort and Latimer, have been pressed 
into the service of the House of Percy, which has of its own, the blue lions 
rampant of the second earl, and sometimes used a crowned lion gardant, 
or silver panther, powdered with red and blue, and ducally crowned. 

The badges are 22 in number, commencing with the white lion gardant 
of the first earl; the badges of Poynings, Fitzpayne, Herbert, Bryan, and 
Vere (?) appear, but the most frequent as well as the most enduring 
badge is the silver crescent, which is to be seen, at the present day, within 
the garter and surmounted by the ducal coronet, let into the garden wall 
of Northumberland House, and even as the sign of an inn at Brentford, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Sion House. The crescent is supposed by 
Mr. Longstaffe to have reference to the earldom 
of Northumberland. Sometimes the crescent 
is placed on the lion’s neck, as at the Lion’s 
Tower, at Warkworth; sometimes it bears the 
motto “ Esperance ;” sometimes it has within its 
horns a castle, at other times a lion rampant, 
and at others a locket, as in the subjoined figure, 
from Vincent’s MS. 172 (Coll. Arm.), which 
has probably given rise to a north-country pro- 
vincialism, ‘‘ Lord Northumberland’s arms,” a synonym for a black eye. 

The livery colours of the house, now blue and white, were formerly 
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much more picturesque and various. The second earl employed red 
and black, and when his retainers were equipped in them, after the 
parti-coloured fashion of the time, with the right side red and the left 
black, and the silver crescent hanging in front, they must have: pre- 
sented the same appearance as the shield of peace still remaining in the 
cloisters at Durham, Per pale red and black, a silver crescent. The fifth 
earl, who went with Henry VIII. to the siege of Terouenne, employed red 
and black, green and gold, yellow, and tawny, as well as the Tudor colours, 
green and white. For his son, the sixth earl, the suitor of Anne Boleyn, 
red and black; russet, gold and tawny; red, gold and russet; red, gold 
and black; and red and russet, are set down. 

The war-cries seem ever to have been “ Percy! Percy!” “ Esperance! 
Percy!” and the mottoes mainly an amplification of them, as “ Esperance 
en Dieu,” “ Esperance ma Comfort,” with the occasional appearance also 
of “ Je espoir” and “ Tout loyal.” 

The Percies, like some few other noble houses, had their heralds and 
pursuivants. Percy herald appears in the time of the first earl, in attend- 
ance on his brother, Sir Thomas (afterwards Earl of Worcester), and 
Northumberland herald in that of the fourth earl, who had also his 
pursuivant termed Esperance. Both these officers appear also in the 
retinue of the fifth earl, and among the preparations for his repairing to 
Terouenne we read: “Two coats of arms for my lord’s pursuivant, of 


sarsnet, with my lord’s whole arms beaten upon them in oil colours and 
gold. Eight yards of green damask for a coat for Esperance, my lord’s 
pursuivant, and half-a-yard of white damask for guarding of the said coat.” 
The standard of the same earl, most probably borne before Terouenne, is 











Standard of Henry, fifth Earl. 


derived from the Harl. MS. 2358; and from the MS. I. 2. in the College 
of Arms are engraved eleven different pennons and another standard 
applicable to his successor, the sixth earl, and containing, in addition to 
the blue lion, crescent, and locket of Percy, the horn of Bryan, the falchion 
of Fitzpayne, and the key of Poynings. We are enabled to use the 
engravings of the two standards, as also of other illustrations of Mr. 
Longstaffe’s paper. 
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Very similar standards and banners, and pennoncelles, and escutcheons 
had been displayed twenty-five years before at the magnificent funeral of 
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Standard of Henry Algernon, sixth Earl. 


the fourth earl, who was killed in a popular tumult in Yorkshire in 1489. 
The enumeration is curious :— 


“A shorte draught of the charge of the buriall of our Lord and Maister Earl of 
Northumberland whose soule Jesu pardon (inter alia).—A standart, 4/.—A baner, 
8/. 6s. 8d.—His cote armer of seynet, betyn with his armys, 5/.—12 baners of sarcenets 
betyn with my lord’s armys, at 10s. the pece, 6/.—100 pensells of sarcenett, at 12d- 
the pece, 54.—60 scutchions of bukeram betyn with my lord’s armys (hole armys), at 
12d. the pece, for the chaire, herse, and church, 3/.—The reward to two officers of 
armys, for their helpe and payne in orduring the said buriall, at 102. the pece for 
coming from London, ther costs and reward, 20/.—[13,340 poor folks that came the 
day of the burial received 2d. each. 500 priests (12d. each) and 1,000 clerks (4d. each) 
came to it.]—(See Neve’s MSS. per Peck’s Desid. Cur., 246).”—(p. 192, note.) 


Nothing remains for us to add but that Mr. Longstaffe’s paper is fully 
illustrated with examples of al] the various bearings (a few of which we 
reproduce) and some curious fac-similes, executed at the charge of the 
present head of the noble House, and to close this necessarily inadequate 
summary of his excellent communication, with his few concluding lines, 
which indicate just the spirit in which such investigations as his must be 
carried on if they are to have any satisfactory result :— 

“My pleasant task has placed me under fresh obligations to old and tried friends, 
fostered pleasant relations with new ones, and necessitated delightful inspections of 
many beautiful objects. Further lights will break in upon such a subject; and it is 
not one which can readily be dismissed from consideration, accessory as it is to the 
personal and territorial history of a sequence of nobles, who, if they did often choose 
the unsafe, if not unpopular, side in the current of events, were, even in their faults, 
the same magnificent and unselfish race that they have been in the sunshine of wealth 


and power.”—(pp. 225, 226.) 
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DUGDALE’S VISITATION OF YORKSHIRE®*. 


WE noticed briefly a short time since” the latest publication of the 
Surtees Society, ‘The Visitation of the County of York,” which was 
made by Sir William Dugdale in 1665-6. It has been long known that 
this manuscript is the finest and the most complete among all the Visi- 
tations in the Heralds’ College, and having since had an opportunity of 
examining the reprint at our leisure, we gladly devote some farther space 
to so valuable and interesting a record. 

The manuscript from which this volume was in the first instance tran- 
scribed is in the valuable library of Miss Currer, who placed it at the dis- 
posal of the Surtees Society with her accustomed liberality. It has not 
been collated with the original in the Heralds’ College, but we cannot think 
that we have lost much by the omission. The original, doubtless, would 
have supplied the signatures of the gentlemen who entered their pedigrees, 
and it would also have corrected some patent errors in the text. Where- 
ever we have tested the Surtees volume with ancient evidences its accuracy 
has been fully established, and the MS. from which it has been taken is of 
such high and undoubted authority that we cannot but look upon it with 
very great respect. 

Miss Currer’s MS. is partly in the handwriting of Sir William Dugdale 
himself, but the greater part of the volume, text and arms, is the handy- 
work of his pupil and companion, the well-known Gregory King. In 1677 
Sir William gave it to Sir Henry St. George; after his death it passed 
through various hands, till at last it found a resting-place in the magnificent 
library of the late Sir M. M. Sykes. When that splendid collection was 
dispersed in 1824, it was purchased for a very large sum by Miss Currer. 

Mr. Davies’ endeavour has been to present to the members of the Surtees 
Society a faithful transcript of the MS. which was entrusted to him, and to 
this plan he has honestly adhered. A few errors have thereby been re- 
tained, but they are so obvious that any one who has the slightest acquaint- 
ance with the history of the county cannot fail to detect them. We could 
have wished to have seen the arms of each family engraved, but this under- 
taking was, we presume, considered a stupendous and costly task, as indeed 
it would have been: instead of a cut, therefore, we have a description of 
each bearing, and this description, together with the rest of his editorial 
work, has been done by Mr. Davies with faithfulness and ability. 

Mr. Davies has given a slight sketch of the progress of Sir William 
through the broad county of York, with Gregory King for his companion. 
The whole journey was performed on horseback, through rough roads and 





* “The Visitation of the County of Yorke, begun in 1665 and finished in 1666. 
By William Dugdale, Esq., Norroy King of Armes.” Published for the Surtees Society 
by George Andrews, Durham, and may be obtained through any bookseller, price 30s. 

b See Gent. MaG., May, 1860, p. 500. 
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over moor and moss. We can see them stopping with their note-books at 
every old house on their way, and going into every church to pry about for 
inscriptions, achievements, and arms. Their discoveries in this way are 
still preserved in the Heralds’ College. The whole of the county seems to 
have been mapped out into districts, and the gentry were summoned to 
meet the herald at some particular place. We can well imagine the scene 
in the wainscoted parlour of the little country inn :— 

- . + before him lay a dusty heap 

Of undueb legers, books of evidence, 

Old blazoned pedigrees and antique rolls.’ 
And yet, as a rule, there are not many of the pedigrees recorded by Dug- 
dale which shew that ancient authorities had been called in to prove them. 
Some three or four generations, on the average, are entered by many of the 
gentry, and it is amusing to observe how their memory seems occasionally 
to have failed them when Christian names were required at the distance of 
only two or three generations. 

When we compare this Visitation with that which was made in 1612, we 
are greatly struck by the vast increase of families entitled to wear arms. 
There are no less than 472 pedigrees recorded by Dugdale, and there were 
many others, doubtless, which might have been admitted by him. In spite 
of the troublous times, fortunes had been made and estates purchased ; and 
we cannot help observing how many of the great families of Yorkshire have 
for their founders successful traders. Many of the large towns in the West 
Riding were at that time merely country villages, but York, Beverley, and 
Hull were great marts of commerce, and it was there that the wealthiest 
merchants lived and prospered. There are very few of the Yorkshire 
houses, however exclusive they may have become, that have not been con- 
nected, some time or other, with trade. But why should they be ashamed 
of ascribing their present stability to the fruits of honourable labour ? 

The Civil Wars were a great blow to the Yorkshire gentlemen, and if 
they had not occurred, the Visitation made by Dugdale would have been 
much larger than it is. We gather from it much valuable information re- 
specting that eventful period. With a few exceptions, most of the esquires 
of Yorkshire were on the king’s part, and the fines which some of them 
were compelled to pay were enormous. But this partizanship cost many of 
them their lives, and we can form from the Visitation some idea of their suf- 
ferings. Sir Richard Hutton, the son of the judge, was killed at Sher- 
burne. Sir Jervase Cutler died within the castle of Pontefract whilst the 
rebels were beleaguering it, having begged that he should be laid under a 
stone inscribed with the simple word Resurgam. The head of the great 
house of Constable died at Scarborough. Sir John Girlington was killed 
at Melton Mowbray, and his wife was taken prisoner at Preston in 1643. 
Members of the families of Pudsey, Tempest, Plumpton, Meynell, Stapleton, 
Gascoigne, Vavasor, Gower, Metcalfe, Dalton, Hungate, Metham, and 
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Slingsby died upon the field of battle. Sir Richard Graham was sorely 
wounded at Marston, and rode away from the field to his house at Norton- 
Conyers, but there is no truth in the story that he died as soon as he 
reached his home. Thomas Bradley, canon of York, who records his pedi- 
gree, lost his preferments, and Walker pityingly tells us that in the midst of 
his troubles he was “ forced to eat puddings made of boars’ blood.” What 
a lamentable fate for a man who had married a daughter of Lord Savile! 
The lady was famous for wearing a veil before her face day and night, hav- 
ing made a vow that no Englishman should ever see her face. At the siege 
of York in 1644 many remarkable incidents took place, and Sir Philip 
Monckton, who fought at Marston till he was obliged to hold his bridle with 
his teeth, has shewn that he could wield the pen as well as the sword. One 
of the hardest struggles of the siege was on Trinity Sunday. St. Mary’s 
tower, the great charter-house of the North, was blown up, and a rush made 
into the city, which was repelled with great loss. Sir Philip Byron fell on 
the king’s part, together with Colonel Huddleston, one of seven brothers, all 
of whom took up arms for King Charles, A short time after this came the 
disastrous fight on Marston Moor, where many of the Yorkshire gentry lost 
their lives. Sir William Wentworth, Sir Charles Slingsby, and Sir Thos. 
Metham died on that disastrous field. We can well imagine the dismay and 
confusion with which the defeated army would roll into the still loyal city of 
York, There are one or two romantic incidents connected with the battle- 
field. Sir Charles Lucas, himself a prisoner, was desired to point out any 
of the slain whom he desired to be honourably interred: he only picked out 
one. His name is not told to us, but there was a love-token on his wrist, 
a bracelet of hair, and Sir Charles begged it for a lady who he knew would 
value it. On the morning after the battle a daughter of the house of 
Trappes came over from Nidd to search the battle-field for the body of her 
husband, Charles Towneley. She told her story on the field to an officer, 
who pityingly begged her to leave the place, and sent a trooper to escort 
her homewards. That officer was Cromwell. A different tale is told of his 
reception at Ripley Castle by Lady Ingleby. He, much against her will, 
was her guest for a night, but she bade him and his soldiers behave them- 
selves with propriety, and sat watching the General during the whole night 
with a brace of pistols in her girdle. 

Men of letters, also, are fairly represented in the Visitation. Roger 
Dodsworth is there, to whose unrecognised exertions Dugdale owes so 
much of his own fame. We miss Edward Fairfax the poet, but we find 
Charles Fairfax of Menston, the cousin, in blood and taste, of the good 
Lord Fairfax. We have Robert Wittie of York, the disputatious and 
pedantic physician, who could sing of the raptures of the gout, which he 
professed to cure. The Richardsons, the Currers, and good Bishop Heber 
are all represented in their ancestors. There is a pedigree of the Drakes, 
who for several generations made some little name in the annals of litera- 
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ture; we have also the collector Hopkinson, and Nathaniel Johnstone, the 
Pontefract antiquary, with his long Scottish pedigree. We have also, and 
we were pleased to find it, the first glimpse, in print, of the pious and 
excellent Thoresby, who appears in the tree of his ancient house, being then 
but six years of age. Nor must we forget another worthy who meets us 
here, Sir Thomas Herbert, the distinguished royalist and traveller. There 
is no one of all that we have mentioned that we should like to see more 
than Sir Thomas: with what pleasure and interest we should listen to the 
story of his checquered life! We should inspect with some little curiosity 
the chess-board of Henry VIII. that he possessed, and on which that hot- 
tempered monarch would generally be allowed to win; but we should gaze 
with much greater interest upon another treasure, which Sir Thomas very 
greatly prized, the silver clock which was given to him by his unfortunate 
master, Charles I., on the morning of his execution. 

Graver thoughts are suggested when we consider the changes in names 
and estates which the different Visitations bring before us. What changes 
does a single century effect! At the commencement of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the Fitzwilliams were the most numerous and influential family in 
Yorkshire ; in 1665 no one of that name appears at the Visitation. Names 
great and potent in the previous century were at that time extinct or 
uncared for. The Gargraves had ended in disgrace, and a cloud had fallen 
over the fair house of Calverley. The Constables, the Gascoignes, and the 
Stapletons were not what they once were. The Wycliffes of Wycliffe 
were gone ; the Rokebies were sinking under their debts; the glories of 
the house of Lascelles had been scattered by a spendthrift; the rich 
lands of Ingmanthorp had passed away from the ancient family of Roos, 
and one of the last of that house was obliged to glean in harvest-time for 
her subsistence. Another member of that family was in 1612 a blacksmith 
at Hull, and yet without any shame he boldly brings his evidences before 
the heralds, and enters his pedigree in that year. The Talbots were now 
going, verifying to the last the old prediction, that there should alternately 
be a fool and a wise man at their head. Nearly two hundred years have 
elapsed since Dugdale visited Yorkshire, and during that period what a change 
has passed over the gentry of the county. We doubt very much whether 
there are fifty gentlemen in Yorkshire who can connect themselves, without 
having recourse to a female line, with the families that existed in Dugdale’s 
time. Of the many peers who are connected with Yorkshire by blood 
or property, not more than five or six can do this. Among the gentry 
there has been a complete revolution. Some of the fine old houses are 
still flourishing, and long may they flourish, for it is a pleasure to know 
that old families continue, when so many change. We still have the 
Dawneys in the youthful Lord Downe and his brothers. The Hothams, 
the Palmes’s, the Creykes, the Boyntons, the Meynells, the Tempests, the 
Saltmarshes, the Worsleys, the Cayleys, the Legards, and the Huttons, 
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are still flourishing. The ancient house of Waterton is represented by the 
well-known naturalist; Grimston will probably have a Grimston for its 
owner as long as the ocean spares it; the Hamertons still cling to the old 
peel at Helifield, and the only surviving branch of the grand old house of 
Scrope is still full of life and energy, and is striving, even now, for the lost 
coronet of Wiltshire. But if these and some others remain to us, how 
many have been lost since Dugdale made his Visitation! To take one class 
only as a specimen. We are not understating the truth when we say 
that at least fifty baronetcies have become extinct in Yorkshire during the 
last two centuries. The latter days of some of them have indeed been 
dark. The story of Sir Solomon Swale, of Swale Hall in Swaledale, his 
misfortunes and his pride, need only be mentioned to be remembered. The 
last of the Herberts died in great poverty, a pensioner upon the bounty of 
the Brights of Badsworth, who have also disappeared. What did he 
do with the chess-board and the silver clock? The last of the Reresbys of 
Thribergh, a notorious gambler and spendthrift, died at last the tapster in 
the Fleet prison. He was passionately fond of cock-fighting, and, as the 
story goes, he staked and lost the estate of Dennaby upon a single main! 
Sir Harry Goodrick is not yet forgotten. He was a canon of York, and 
we know not what else, but was also a sporting character. The “ Annual 
Register’ for 1801 says of him, “He kept many fine race-horses, but, 
in respect for his clerical character, he always run them in the name of 
some other gentleman!” We have heard of the following epitaph which 
was composed for him, and which is too good to be omitted :—- 


« By the box and the turf still surrounded, 
Tho’ finished his ultimate race, 
A knowing divine here lies grounded 
Till called to his own proper place. 


* To decide would be wholly unfitting 
Of Styx whether that side or this, 
For if Rhadamanthus be sitting, 
Enough—coram judice lis,” 
We could say much more about this most interesting volume, which is so 
suggestive and so authentic. Nothing half so valuable in its way has ever 
been published about Yorkshire. No one, without perusing it, can have 
the slightest idea of the novelty and the value of the information that it 
contains. Every Yorkshire gentleman and every Yorkshire library ought 
to possess it. There is not a landowner in the county who will not find 
something in it relating either to his family or his estate. And here he 
has an authentic record and not guess-work, genealogy and not fiction. 
We must again tender our thanks to the Surtees Society for enabling us 
to peruse so interesting a volume, and we trust that the Society, by a large 
accession of members, will be enabled to carry out with still greater energy 
what it proposes to do for the North of England, and especially for © 
Yorkshire. 
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RESTORATION OF THE CHAPTER HOUSE WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 





GLEANINGS FROM WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


A LECTURE DELIVERED TO THE Royat INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, BY 
George GitBEeRt Scort, A.R.A. 


(Concluded from Vol. covitt., p. 584.) 


Tue entries found by Mr. Burtt are, for the most part, of a somewhat 
general character; but it is stated in the Pipe Rolls that further particulars 
have been sent in to the Treasury. These bills of particulars have, it is 
feared, been for the most part lost; but Mr. Burtt has succeeded in finding 
one complete one for about half a-year (probably 1253), which is of so 
interesting a character that [we hope to publish it, with notes, in continua- 
tion of this series of papers]. It is a perfect bill of quantities of the work 
done during twenty-five weeks, giving the names and measurements of 
every moulding, and every detail of the work, and will form a very curious 
and interesting illustration of the architectural nomenclature of the period. 
Attached to it are two amusing little letters from the quarry-master at 
Purbeck, promising ship-loads of marble, and begging for speedy orders on 
the ground of other pressing business. 

The notices I have adverted to in the Fabric Rolls of the works from 
Edward III.’s time onwards are also very detailed, and give curious par- 
ticulars as to the mode of employing men at that time. They appear to 
have been fed and clothed by the employer, and the clothing would appear 
to be by no means to be complained of. In one year we have an entry of 
15s. (equal to eight or ten pounds) for a fur robe for the chief mason; but 
another year nothing entered for his robe, because this independent gentle- 
man “ refused to receive it on account of the delay in its delivery.” 

Going back to the earlier accounts, I may mention that extensive works 
appear to have been going on at the same time in the palace and its chapel, 
including a great deal of decorative painting; also that the belfry of the 
Abbey was being built, which, I think, stood somewhere westward of the 
church, and of which, I believe, that some remains existed at a somewhat 
recent date. 

The outlay upon the Abbey during the first fifteen years of the work, 
would, if translated into our money value, considerably exceed half-a- 
million. I must not, however, follow up these details on the present 
occasion. 

I have dwelt so long upon the fabric that I must content myself with 
a cursory notice of a few of the internal contents of the church, to which 
I chance to have paid particular attention. 

That most remarkable work, the Shrine of the Confessor, has been so 
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largely dwelt upon before the Institute, when the subject was brought 
forward a few years back by Professor Donaldson, that it would be super- 
fluous to go again into the minutiz of the investigation, to which I devoted 
a great amount of time, and was ably followed up by my talented friend 
Mr. Burges. 

I will content myself with a summary of results. 

Shortly after my appointment to the Abbey, in 1849, I was led, owing 
to a visit paid to the church by Le Pére Martin with myself and some 
members of the Ecclesiological Society, to devote a good deal of attention 
to ascertaining, so far as possible, the ancient form of the shrine; the re- 
sults of which I gave in a correspondence with a leading member of that 
Society. I removed the brick wall which then blocked up the west end, 
and exposed the marks shewing where the altar had been fixed, and came 
to the conclusion that the pillars now at that end were formerly detached, 
and probably carried lights. Probably they were the ‘feet’ which King 
Henry III. is said to have given for certain lamps to be burned before the 
shrine. 

The retabulum occupies, as I ascertained, its proper position, excepting 
that it has been lifted three inches above its original level, a fact proved by 
its intercepting the space required for the completion both of the ancient 
and the more modern inscriptions, for neither of which there is now 
sufficient room. 

The front and what is seen of the back of the retabulum, being deco- 
corated with mosaic, and the edge left plain, it follows that the latter 
must have been more or less concealed. I judge, therefore, that the 
detached pillars must have been placed very close to them. 

Extracts have been kindly communicated to me by Mr. John Gough 
Nichols, from diaries kept during the days of Queen Mary, shewing that 
the body of the Confessor had been removed, and the shrine wholly 
or in part taken down at the dissolution, but restored in Queen Mary’s 
time, when the present wooden shrine, the cornice, the modern in- 
scription, and the painted decorations were added. I am inclined to 
think that the marble substructure was only taken down far enough to 
allow of the removal of the body, as its parts have been displaced in 
refixing so far down as that, but no further. ‘The altar either had not been 
removed, or was probably re-erected at the same time, and was, I think, 
not removed again till the Great Rebellion, being needed at coronations, on 
which occasions a table has since been substituted under the old name of 
“the altar of St. Edward.” I found at the back of where the altar has 
stood a slab, apparently taken from some monument of the seventeenth 
century, which confirms this idea. There is, in Abbot Litlington’s Service- 
book in the Library, in the initial of the Service for St. Edward’s day, 
a view of the shrine, though I fear an imaginary one. The substructure is 
speckled over to represent the mosaic work, but the seven arched recesses 
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for pilgrims to kneel under, which really occupy two sides and an end, are 
all shewn on one side! The shrine itself is shewn lower than was usual, 
and a recumbent figure of the Confessor is shewn on its sloping covering. 
I will only add that I opened the ground round the half-buried pillars at 
the west end, and found them to agree in height with those at the east, 
which they so much exceed in diameter, and that I have been so fortunate 
as to recover the broken parts of one of the eastern pillars, and to refit and 
refix its numerous fragments with the help of one new piece of only a few 
inches in length, so that we have now one perfect pillar. 

In connexion with the shrine I will allude to a little discovery which I 
have shewn to many, I dare say, now present. There is a sarcophagus- 
shaped slab in the floor immediately to the east of the shrine, which is said 
to commemorate a son of William de Valence who died young. The cross 
and inscription are nearly obliterated, but its eastern end is covered by the 
step to the tomb of King Henry V. A very painstaking friend and 
assistant of mine (Mr. Irvine), in examining the point of junction between 
the step and the slab, perceived signs of some substance being inlaid into 
the latter. I obtained permission to remove a portion of the step, when 
we found that the slab had been inlaid with brass and glass-mosaic, and 
was, no doubt, executed when the shrine was in hand. 

A large portion of the pavement before the altar was executed by 
Roman workmen, and with materials brought from Rome by Abbot Ware, 
about 1267 or 1268. Of the curious inscription, a part giving the list 
of those concerned in the work is still legible, being “Tertius Henricus 
urbs Odoricus et Abbas.” Odoricus being the artist, and “ urbs” of course 
means Rome, as is proved by Ware’s own epitaph, which says, when 
speaking of these stones, “‘ quos huc portavit ab urbe.” 

It is curious that both in the monuments inlaid with glass-mosaic, and in 
the pavements in which the inlaying material is chiefly porphyry, the 
artists, as a thing of course, adopted, as the matrix, Purbeck marble in 
place of the white marble they were accustomed to use in Italy. 

The tomb of King Henry III. is too well known to need description 
here, but that of some of his children and grandchildren in the south aisle 
is but little noticed ; indeed, its Italian forms so much resemble those of 
a modern monument that it usually passes for one. 

Taking the tombs of the Confessor, of Henry III. and his daughter, 
and of young De Valence, in connexion with the pavement before the 
high altar, and that of the Confessor’s Chapel, I should doubt whether—I 
will not say any church north of the Alps—but, I may almost say, whether 
any country north of the Alps, contains such a mass of early Italian deco- 
rative art; indeed, the very artists employed appear to have done their 
utmost to increase the value of the works they were bequeathing to us by 
giving to the mosaic work the utmost possible variety of pattern. 

_ Another object which does not receive the attention it deserves is the 
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retabulum from the high altar, now preserved in a glass case in the south- 
eastern aisle, 

It is a very wonderful work of art, being most richly decorated with 
glass, gold, and painting, and probably with precious stones, and even 
with casts of antique gems. The glass enrichments are of two sorts; in 
one the glass is coloured, and is decorated on its face with gold diaper; in 
the other it is white, and laid upon a decorated surface. The great charm, 
however, of the work must have been in the paintings. They consist of 
single figures, in niches, of our Lord and SS. Peter and Paul, and two fe- 
male saints, and a number of small medallion subjects beautifully painted*. 

Next to the Italian tombs, one of the most interesting is that of William 
de Valence. Iam not aware whether any old account of this monument 
exists, but I suppose we may fairly set it down as a French work, and 
probably executed by an artist from Limoges, though the custom of 
referring all enamel works to that particular seat of the art is not, I think, 
borne out by facts; indeed, it would appear from the old accounts that 
enamels for the shrine of the Confessor were executed here, whether by an 
artist from Limoges is unknown, though we know that one was employed 
in England shortly afterwards. 

The execution of these enamels is truly exquisite, so much so that it is 
only by the closest examination that any idea can be formed of the won- 
derful delicacy of the workmanship. 

The monument was thus described by Keepe, 1683 :— 

“‘ A wainscot chest, covered over with plates of brass, richly enamelled, 
and thereon the image of de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, with a deep shield 
on his left arm, in a coat of mail with a surcoat, all of the same enamelled 
brass, gilt with gold, and beset with the arms of Valence, &c. . . . Round 
about the inner ledge of this tomb is most of the epitaph remaining, in the 
ancient Saxon letters, and the rest of the chest, covered with brass wrought 
in the form of lozenges, each lozenge containing either the arms of England 
or of Valence, alternately placed one after the other, enamelled with their 
colours. Round this chest have been thirty little brazen images, some of 
them still remaining, twelve on each side, and three at each end, divided 
by central arches that serve as niches to enclose them ; and on the outward 
ledge, at the foot of each of these images, is’ placed a coat of arms in brass 
enamelled with the colours.” 

Since this time the greater part of what is above described has dis- 
appeared, shewing that the spoliation of the Abbey is not generally charge- 
able against the rebels, but has gone on in modern times during the con- 
temptuous domination of Classic taste. 

The tomb of Queen Eleanor, with its exquisitely elegant effigy, is too 





* An excellent description of this work is to be found in Sir Charles Eastlake’s 
“ Materials for a History of Oil Painting.” 
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well known to need any description from me. I have had the privilege, 
since my connection with the Abbey, of promoting the restoration to it of 
the beautiful piece of ironwork which overhangs it, and which had been 
removed in 1822. The effigy, with that of Henry III., was executed by 
an artist named Torrell, supposed by Sir Richard Westmacott, I think, 
without evidence, to be an Italian. It is one of the finest which remains 
in any country. 

Were this paper devoted to the monuments alone, I would have at- 
tempted a description of the tomb of Edmund Ear] of Lancaster, brother 
to Edward I., and of Aveline his wife. These magnificent monuments, 
viewed as architectural works, seem to be intimately connected with seve- 
ral cotemporary works, especially the Eleanor crosses, and the tombs of 
Archbishop Peckham at Canterbury, and of Bishop de Luda at Ely, all 
executed between 1290 and 1300. One of their special characteristics is 
the extreme closeness with which nature is followed in their foliated carv- 
ings, every portion of which is taken directly from some actual plant 
with no further conventional treatment than was necessary to adapt it to 
its position. These works occupy the middle position between the con- 
ventional foliage of the earlier and the almost equally conventional foliage 
of the later divisions of our architecture. It is, in fact, a mistake to call 
the foliage, even of the later parts of the Decorated style, natural. The 
use of really natural foliage is very seldom found after the end of the thir- 
teenth and the few earliest years of the fourteenth century, and marks, if 
I may so say, the resting-place between the conventionalism of approach 
to the conventionalism of departure from nature ; the conventionalism of 
strength and of weakness—of vigour and of lassitude. 

But the most remarkable characteristics of the two monuments is the 
splendour of their decorative colouring. The figure sculpture, though 
possessing considerable merit, is not so fine either as in the nearly cotem- 
porary monuments of Henry III. and of Eleanor, or in the somewhat later 
one of Aymer de Valence. The effigy of Edmund is, however, a very noble 
and dignified work. 

The adjoining tomb of Aymer de Valence is evidently an imitation of 
those last described, but does not equal them either in its architecture or 
its decorations, though far exceeding them in the merits of its sculpture. 
I have seen no old accounts of this tomb, but I fancy that the sculpture is 
French, both from a decidedly French character in the architectural carv- 
ing of the niches which contain the statuettes, and from the similarity of 
the statuettes themselves to some of the same period preserved in the 
Hotel Cluny at Paris. 

These, and the effigy itself, rank among the finest specimens of medieval 
sculpture. 

The tomb of Queen Philippa stands, perhaps, next to them in beauty 


and interest. It is undoubtedly a foreign work, as in the account of its 
Gent. Maa. Von. CCIX. F 
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cost, still extant, it is said to have been executed by one “‘ Hawkin Liege, 
from France.” Its character seems to me rather Flemish than French, and 
very possibly the artist may have been from Valenciennes, the seat of her 
father’s court. 

The monument, as you will recollect, consists of an altar-tomb of dark 
marble overlaid with niches of open-work in white alabaster. These niches 
contained thirty statuettes of different personages, connected by relation- 
ship or marriage with the Queen. Nearly the whole of the tabernacle- 
work, though shewn as perfect in the prints of the early part of the last 
century, has since disappeared. 

The end of the tomb has been immured in the lower part of the chapel 
of King Henry V., and thinking it probable that the tabernacle-work and 
statuettes might remain within the enclosing masonry, I obtained permis- 
sion of Dean Buckland to make an incision into it, which I found could be 
done without injury to the later monument ; I was so fortunate as to find 
several niches in a tolerably perfect condition, with two of the statuettes 
quite perfect, and a number of fragments of others. I found also in the 
tabernacle-work a most beautiful little figure of an angel with the wings of 
gilt metal. The figure had lost its head, but I was so fortunate as to discover 
it enveloped in a lump of mortar. I found also enough of the architectural 
features to serve as a guide to the recovery of the entire design. Mr. Cundy, 
the Abbey mason, made from the information thus obtained a restored re- 
production of the end of the monument, which he exhibited in 1851. 

One of the niches and several other portions were afterwards found to be 
deposited in Mr, Cottingham’s Museum, and having been purchased from 
him, have been refixed in their places. 

One very curious feature in the design is a scroll like the crook of 
a pastoral staff between the niches at the angles of the monument; the 
architectural details had no decorative colouring, but the foliage was gilt. 
The arms were of course coloured, and the figures had beautiful patterns, 
chiefly in gold upon the draperies ; the hair was gilt, the pupils of the eyes 
touched in with blue, and the lips with red. The head-dresses of the female 
figures are beautifully enriched with gold and colour. One of the heads 
was unfortunately broken off while opening it out, for I should mention 
that the figures were enclosed in a solid mass of rubble-work. This head 
I had a cast made from, and the decoration exactly copied on it. I had also 
a cast made of the angel before mentioned, and most fortunate it was that 
I did so. 

I afterwards most carefully replaced them with my own hands, fixing 
them in their places with shellac; but, though I told no one I had done 
so, and though they were quite out of sight, I was disgusted to find, the 
next time I examined the monument, that both of them had been stolen! 
They were so difficult of access that this act of wanton depredation could 
only have been effected by a person well acquainted with what had been 
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discovered, and that with considerable difficulty. It is most deeply hu- 
miliating to think that persons capable of appreciating the value and in- 
terest attached to such objects, should be so utterly lost to all sense of hon- 
our and decency-as to perpetrate such a deliberate robbery. I would not 
go so far as to flay this wretched being, as would, perhaps, have been done 
of old, but I should rejoice in the opportunity, according to the figurative 
expression still extant among our rural population, of witnessing the “ tan- 
ning of the rascal’s hide.” If, however, what I have said should chance 
to meet his eye, let him know that there is still for him a locus penitentia, 
and that if he will anonymously restore what he has filched, his baseness 
shall be forgotten. 

I should mention that the lost head is so like that of the Queen herself, - 
that it is not improbable that it may have been intended for her, though 
she does not appear in the imperfect list of statuettes given in the old his- 
tories. The open-work of the niches over the head of the effigy itself has 
been filled in with blue glass. The magnificence of the entire work may be 
imagined when it is known that it contained, when perfect, more than 
seventy statues and statuettes, besides several brass figures on the sur- 
rounding railing. 

Somewhat parallel to this, both in material and workmanship, was the 
monument of John of Eltham, brother to Edward III. I shall not enter 
into any description of this work, however, further than to advert to its 
beautiful canopy, which is thus described by Keepe :—“ A canopy covering 
the whole with delicate wrought spires and mason’s work, everywhere 
intermixed and adorned with little images and angels, according to the 
fashion of those times, supported by eight pillars of white stone, of the 
same curious wrought-work.” 

This canopy is shewn in Dart’s view of the monument, but it was taken 
down about eighty years back, on the ground of insecurity. It has often 
been stated that portions of it were preserved at Strawberry Hill, but I have 
never been able to ascertain the truth of this. If any one should know of 
the existence of such fragments, I should be truly obliged by their inform- 
ing me of them. 

The original stalls of the choir seem to have been retained in a more or 
less perfect state till late in the last century. They are shewn in the view 
given by Dart; and in that given in Sandford’s account of the coronation of 
James II. the canopies are shewn supported by single shafts. I observed, 
when the new stallwork was being put up in 1848, that a closet under the 
organ was lined with old boards which appeared to have formed a part of 
the back of the ancient stalls, for I could distinguish, by the discoloration 
of the wood, the form of a trefoiled arch supported by a shaft with a band 
at half its height. At a later period, on looking into this closet, I was 
glad to see the boarding still there; but, on looking into it again while 
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preparing this paper, I found that our careful clerk of the works had 
caused it to be neatly painted, so that this little memento is lost. 

There remains, however, in Henry VII.’s Chapel, one of the ancient 
Early English misereres, and a fragment of another has been preserved. 
They have both good Early English foliage. 

There is a great fund of minor subjects on which a separate paper could 
be very advantageously written, but I must leave them unnoticed on the 
present occasion». I have gone over my ground as rapidly as I was able, 
but have more than doubled the allotted time, but Westminster Abbey is at 
least worthy of an extra hour; and I will only add, that I recommend all 
students of Gothic architecture residing in London to devote to it every 
extra hour they have at their command. London has been pretty much 
denuded of its medieval remains, but like the Sybil’s books, those which 
remain are worth as much almost as the whole; and to live in a city which, 
amidst its gloomy wilderness of brick and compo, contains so glorious and 
exquisite a work of original art as this, is a privilege which few other cities 
could offer us. Let us make use of it. 





THE VOLUNTEER REVIEW. 


In parliamentary phrase, we are free to confess that we are more in the 
habit of contemplating the past than is the fashion with some of our con- 
temporaries, but it is with the view of linking the past with the present. 
This was our intention some two years ago, when the completion of the 
great works at Cherbourg gave rise to apprehensions in certain quarters. 
We pointed out that the past history of Cherbourg was anything rather 
than humiliating to England—we did not fear that it would be otherwise 
for the future—and we also ventured to say, that if its monster ports ever 





» Among other things I should have given a description of the Coronation Chair, 
and of the figures remaining in the panels of the old sedilia, commonly called the tomb of 
King Sebert. The former is a truly magnificent piece of decoration, but sadly muti- 
lated. The decorations are somewhat peculiar; the whole seems to have been gilt on a 
thick coating of gesso, and while still soft, the foliage, &c., to have been traced upon 
the gold, and indicated merely by pricking the outline and the intervals between the 
leaves. Of the eight figures in the sedilia two only remain perfect. They appear to 
have been slightly touched up, but are mainly original. They represent, I believe, 
King Henry III. and King Sebert. The figure of King Edward the Confessor, on 
the back, which is given by Malcolm in his Londinium Redivivum, can now with 
great difficulty be distinguished. The painting in the canopy of the tomb of 
Richard II. ought also to have been noticed. The diapered ground is still very 
perfect, but the painting of the figures has almost entirely perished. 
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should launch an invading flotilla against our shores, we should not regard 
all as lost, for we felt assured that England would not be found wanting to 
herself, ‘‘ even in this commercial, peace-at-any-price nineteenth century *.” 

The noble spectacle that was presented in Hyde Park on the 23rd of 
June was a proof that we were justified in so saying. We then beheld, 
with no ordinary gratification, more than 20,000 young and active men, 
the representatives of 100,000 more, who, on the merest intimation of 
insult to their native land, have nobly come forward with the sacrifice of 
money and time, and at much personal discomfort from unpropitious wea- 
ther, to qualify themselves to meet and repel any danger. It added to our 
pleasure to observe, that the well-appointed troops, for they were nothing 
less, were collected, not alone, or mainly, from the metropolis, but from 
two-and-twenty English counties—from such distant quarters as Dorset 
and Durham—Somerset and Yorkshire—Kent and Cheshire. From old 
associations, it appeared quite natural to see the population of our coasts as 
ready to meet an invader as they were centuries ago, but there was a par- 
ticular pleasure in the demonstration afforded by strong bodies of armed 
men from Birmingham, and Manchester and Sheffield, that no real dete- 
rioration of martial spirit has followed the advance of manufactures, and 
that the Peace-at-any-price party has as few partisans in those busy hives 
of industry as elsewhere. 

‘ But though this muster of Volunteers from distant quarters was a wel- 
come evidence of the universality of the movement and the heartiness of 
those engaged in it, it must have been at a sacrifice to many that need not 
be again required. Her most gracious Majesty would, we doubt not, have 
pleasure in affording to her loyal subjects in the provinces, as well as in 
Scotland and Ireland, the opportunity of passing before her, each on a 
chosen field in their own locality. 

With very questionable taste, some busy people took upon themselves to 
invite a number of French musicians, visitors to this country on a mere 
cantile speculation, to be present at this great spectacle. We hope that 
they truly understood it, not as a menace to their susceptible nation, not as 
a threat to the Loire or the Seine, but as the evidence of a firm resolve 
to keep far distant every foe from the Thames and the Trent. 





* “Cherbourg, in connexion with English History.” Gznt. Maa., Sept. 1858, 
p. 234 e¢ seq. 
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[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, wnless agreeable, for 
publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them. ] 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


May 24. The Eart Stanunops, President, in the chair, 

The meeting for this evening being occupied with the election of a 
Secretary in the room of J. Y. Akerman, Esq., no paper was read. The 
Director, however, exhibited a collection of casts of ancient ivories, the 
formation of which was mainly owing to the exertions of Alexander 
Nesbitt, Esq., F.S.A. 

The ballot was then opened for the election of a Secretary, and Mr. 
C. Knight Watson, M.A., F.S.A., was found to have the unanimous vote 
of the meeting. Equally unanimous was the concurrence shewn by the 
meeting in the recommendation of the Council respecting the retiring 
Secretary. 


June 7. The Marquess or Bristot, V.-P., in the chair. 

The Society met again to-day, after the Whitsun recess. 

Mr. John Lothrop Motley was elected an Honorary Fellow of the So- 
ciety. Mr. Motley is known as author of the “Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public.” 

The Chairman announced to the meeting that Augustus W. Franks, 
Director, had presented to the Society the entire collection (with a few 
exceptions, to be replaced hereafter) of casts of ivories, of which mention 
has been made above. For this munificent gift the special thanks of the 
Society were then and there unanimously awarded. 

Notice was then given that the ordinary meetings would be extended to 
June 21, on which occasion the plate and other objects of interest be- 
longing to various City Companies would be exhibited, and a description 
of it given by Octavius Morgan, Esq., F.S.A., M.P. 

Mr. R. Prircuert presented and exhibited to the Society four pho- 
tographs of gunlocks, a class of objects which bring out very successfully 
the resources of the camera. 

George E. Street, Esq., F.S.A., wrote a letter to the Treasurer, which 
by him was read to the Society, and which called the attention of all lovers 
of antiquity to the threatened demolition of the Guesten-hall, attached to 
the south side of Worcester Cathedral. This hall is remarkable not 
merely for its antiquity, but for the beauty of its details, although the 
general effect is much impaired by its having been partitioned into rooms. 


& 
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In order to prevent this act of barbarism from being consummated, Mr. 
Street urged the Society to send a strong protest to the Dean and Chapter, 
and to consider whether it might not be desirable to contribute a grant 
from the Society’s funds towards its preservation. The letter was accom- 
panied by sketches of the hall in question. 

A resolution was passed, instructing the Secretary to write a protest 
as suggested by Mr. Street, and the propriety of contributing a grant was 
reserved for future consideration. 

The Rev. T. Huao, F.S.A., exhibited letters patent addressed by Ed- 
ward III, to Ralph de Salopié, and read some remarks on the College of 
Vicars attached to Wells Cathedral, to which the letters referred. 

Mr. CHaREs SPENCE exhibited a bulla of Martin V. 

The Mayor or TENTERDEN exhibited, through the Director, two 
maces belonging to the corporation of Tenterden. 

The Drrector then proceeded to explain to the meeting the range 
and general character of the collection he had presented to the Society, 
and the classification he had adopted according to periods, subjects, and 
countries. He enumerated the principal works in illustration of diptychs 
generally, and of these diptychs in particular, which had been published 
from early times down to our own day. He also stated the localities in 
which the most important and valuable of these interesting specimens of 
art were now to be found. 

Mr. OLDFIELD, F.S.A., was then appealed to by the Director to give 
some remarks on diptychs generally, and on the consular diptychs in par- 
ticular. To this appeal Mr. Oldfield responded in a manner not less inter- 
esting than instructive. He pointed out the important part which ivory 
played in the history of ancient art in all countries, Assyrian as well as 
Greek and Roman, and at all periods. The suggestions thrown out in 
passing shewed how thoroughly Mr. Oldfield was master of his subject : 
of this, however, no doubt could be entertained by those who are ac- 
quainted with his treatise on Ivories in the Arundel Society’s publications, 
These remarks on ivories generally were followed by an account of the 
particular ivories to which the speaker had been invited to direct his atten- 
tion. But in the absence of the casts themselves, or of illustrations, it 
would serve no useful purpose to attempt an analysis of them. 


The following are a few short extracts from the letters of the Recorder 
Fleetwood, read by Mr. Corner on the 29th of March last*:— 


March 12, 1575-6, Fleetwood to Lord Burleigh :—“ The towne of Gatesyde is a 
corporate town, an ancient borough, the key of the County Pallatyne, the people 
religious, godly, and good protestants, and besides, men of good wealth and very 
civell of behaviour. The towne of New Castell are all papistes, save Anderson, 
and yet he is so knitt in such sorte with the papistes, that aiwnt aiit, negant 





® Gent. MaG., May, 1860, p. 476. 
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negat. I understand that the towne of Newcastell, enflamed with ambicon and 
malice, sycke in a sort to join Gatesyde to the Newcastell,” which Fleetwood, as 
a Member of the Commons-house, beseeches the Lord Treasurer not to allow. 

In a letter dated from Bacon House, on the first Sunday after Michaelmas, 
1577, he says,—“ At the last sessions (at Newgate) were executed eighteen. It 
was the quietest session that ever I was at.” 

July 12, 1578. A long letter from the Recorder to the Vice-Chamberlain 
(Hatton ?), as to a plot which he suspected was being hatched between the French 
Ambassador that lay in Sackville House, Anthony Gwerras, Sir Baptista de Sem- 
pitoro (called the king’s cousin), the Bishop of Ross, certain Skotsmen, Sir 
Warham St. Leger, and Sir William Morgan :—“ their meetings are with their 
confederates always in the summer time, behind Parris Garden, towards Lambeth 
Marsh fildes, and in the winter in Gwerras’ house, in the night ever without 
candell light.” One of these conferences being disturbed by the watch, “ Mons", 
the French Embasador caused three of his men, who stood at a lane’s end with 
naked swordes drawn, to force who came that way to use lusty bragges ageynst 
the Quene’s wache....The Fr. Embassador swore great othes, that he wold do 
many things, and that he was a privileged person, he used himself like a moniake, 
but the wache said unto him, that they knew not his dignitie nor yet his auctho- 
ritie, but they told him playnly that he shold not in the night time use any 
conferens in that place with any of her Majesty’s subjects, without licens of her 
Majesty or of her hignes counsel.” The watch threatened the Ambassador to 
take him over into the city to the Recorder if he would not go home, “and then 
in great rage, with many othes he depted.” 

In another letter to Burleigh of the same date: —“I went to S* Warram 
St. Leger, his howse is called Chandos-place, sometyme it was the Abbot of 
Reding’s, the lodging is very fair inwards; I knokked very hard, but no man 
wold speake.” Finding he could not get in, and taking a sculler to look at the 
house from the water, and seeing no light, he sculled over to Parris Garden, 
where he found the watch set. “The place is so darke, being shadowed with 
trees, that one man cannot see another except they have lynceos oculos, or else 
‘catt’s eyes.’. . . It is the same place I found ten Scotts, dependent on the bishop 
of Roos, where, if 1 had not had my long sworde, the Skotts with their bass 
swordes had cut me in peaces... this is the bower of conspiracy, it is the college 
of male counsell. There be certain virgulta, or aightes of willoos, sett by the 
Thames nere that place; they grow now exceding thick, they are a notable 
covert for confederates to shrowd in.” 

May 2, 1582. Letter from the Recorder to Lord Burleigh :—“ Truly my good 
lord I have not leasure to eat my meat, | am so called upon. I am, at the least, 
the best part of one hundred nights in the year abroad in searches. I never reste, 
and when I serve her Majesty, then I am for the most part the worst spoken of. 
..+ My good lord, for Christ’s sake, be such a meane for me as that, with credit, 
I may be removed by her Majesty from this intolerable toyle. Truly I serve in 
a thankless soyle.” He then appeals to Burleigh to help him to obtain the office 
of a Queen's Serjeant, which, however, he did not get till ten years after the 
date of this letter. 





ARCHITECTURAL CONGRESS AT CAMBRIDGE, 
May 28 to 81. 


TuIs important gathering has been held under the presidency of 
A. J. B. Beresrorp-Horz, Esq.; W. M. Fawcett, Esq., of Jesus 
College, (Secretary of the Cambridge Architectural Society,) acted as 
Secretary. The proceedings of the four days briefly were :— 

1st day. Visit to Waltham Abbey, and lecture at Cambridge by Professor Willis 
on the Architectural History of the University. 

2nd day. Visit to Ely Cathedral, and conversazione in the Town Hall, Cambridge. 


3rd day, Visit to many of the churches and colleges of Cambridge, and lecture on 
the English Cathedral of the Nineteenth Century. 


4th day. Visit to Bury St. Edmunds, and inspection of architectural photography 
at Sidney College. 


The Congress invited gentlemen interested in the study of architecture 
from all parts of the country, and among the visitors were the Rev. Lord 
Alwyn Compton, Rev. W. C. Lukis, Rev. C. J. Myers, Rev. J. Fuller 
Russell, Rev. T. W. Barlow, Rev. J. H. Cooper (former Secretary of the 
Cambridge Architectural Association), Rev. A. Pownall, the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Thorpe (Bristol), Rev. G. H. Hodson, Rev. H. L. Elliot, Rev. 
Thos. James (Hon. Canon of Peterborough), E. A. Freeman, Esq. (Oxford), 


E. B. Denison, Esq., Q.C.; Mr. Hart (medieval metal worker), Mr, 
J. H. Parker and Mr. Bell (publishers). The architects present were, Mr. 
G. G. Scott, Mr. Street, Mr. Slater, Mr. Bodley, Mr. Burges, of London ; 
and Mr. Pritchett of Bishop Stortford. 


Monpay, May 8. Merrtine at WaALT- 
HAM ABBEY. 


Agreeably to the programme, parties 
from Cambridge and elsewhere met visitors 
from London at Waltham at 11 o’clock. 
The very unfavourable state of the weather 
made the attendance but thin, notwith- 
standing which the appointed proceedings 
were fully carried out. There were pre- 
sent, among others, A. J. B, Beresford- 
Hope, Esq., Rev. G.. Williams, Mr. E. A. 
Freeman, Rev. T. W. Barlow, Mr. Parker of 
Oxford, Mr. Hart, &c. The architectural 
profession was represented by Mr. W. 
Burges, Mr. Lightly, Mr. R. R. Rowe, 
and Mr. Pullan. 

Mr. Freeman gave a lecture upon the 
abbey, and the recent restorations there 
by Mr. W. Burges. He said that, as he 
was going to speak of a church about 
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which he had been led into considerable 
controversy, he wished it distinctly to be 
understood that he had not taken up the 
subject of Waltham Abbey with the object 
of maintaining any paradox of his own as 
to its date. No doubt many people would 
have read the letters on both sides in the 
GENTLEMAN’S MaGazinzE, who had not 
seen his original paper in the Essex Trans- 
actions. That paper, a review of which 
gave rise to the controversy, was as much 
historical as architectural, and the expres- 
sion of his. own opinion as to the date 
of the present building was merely one 
point dealt with among several. The con- 
troversy, as such controversies ean hardly 
fail to do, had brought forward new facts, 
and led to some modification of his views. 
Though he saw no reason to doubt that 
the present church was essentially the 
nave of that built by King Harold, he 
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was ready to admit that it had undergone, 
at the change of foundation under Henry 
II., a much larger amount of alteration 
than he had at first thought. The course 
of the last restoration had brought much 
to light which had before been invisible, 
and had brought out other points more 
clearly. Moreover, he wished it to be 
distinctly understood that he never pro- 
fessed to have proved that the nave was 
Harold’s work. All that he had ever 
maintained was that there was a strong 
presumption that way, a presumption 
strong enough to carry our belief till any 
direct argument is brought to upset it, 
but which such direct argument might 
upset at any time. He certainly thought 
that of the arguments he had as yet seen 
brought, none had that effect, but he 
freely allowed that his case was at any 
time liable to be upset by fresh discoveries. 
When Eadmer distinctly tells us that 
Lanfranc rebuilt Canterbury Cathedral in 
seven years, when Gervase distinctly tells 
us that the church built by Lanfranc con- 
sisted of a nave, choir, transepts, and three 
towers, there can be no doubt about the 
matter; no sophism can affect such di- 
rect testimony as that. But at Waltham 
we have no such direct testimony. The 
local writers do not say, “ Harold built 
a nave to his church, and that nave is 
now standing.” That would be direct 
and unanswerable proof. What the two 
main writers and one of the twelfth cen- 
tury, another early in the thirteenth, 
do, is this, their language does not di- 
rectly state, but it seems to take for 
granted that Harold’s church was stand- 
ing when they wrote; their language ia 
more natural and intelligible on such a 
supposition, and there is no direct evi- 
dence the other way. The case is the 
same with the general chroniclers. The 
building of the chureh by Harold, the 
change of foundation by Henry, are re- 
corded by many of them; a rebuilding 
during the Romanesque period is nowhere 
recorded. This is the state of the case; 
a very strong presumption indeed, but 
nothing more. 

The early history of the church is well 
known. Toni the Proud, who was lord of 
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the place in the time of Cnut, first built a 
church for the reception of a miraculous 
cross said to have been found in the neigh- 
bourhood, and gave an endowment for two 
priests. It is evident that the holy rood 
of Waltham, which gave England her war- 
ery on the field of Senlac, became a popular 
object of worship and pilgrimage. Earl 
Harold finding the church and its minis- 
ters inadequate for their purpose, rebuilt 
the ehurch in a manner whose magni- 
ficence is greatly extolled by the local 
writers, gave it many rich gifts and orna- 
ments, and increased the small foundation 
of Toni to one for a dean and twelve 
eanons. No one should be misled by the 
later name of the church and town, Walt- 
ham Abbey. Harold founded no abbey, 
and the notion that he did so has led to 
utter misconception of the history. Harold 
built a splendid church, richly endowed it, 
and put it into the hands of secular priests. 
His was no gift of a weak superstition 
wrung by threats and importunity from a 
dying sinner, it was the willing offering 
of a man in the prime of life and in the 
height of power. The deliberate prefer- 
ence of the secular to the regular clergy, 
and that in a time when the reigning 
king was himself almost a monk, and the 
careful provision made for schools and 
teachers, shew that Earl Harold was a 
wise and thoughtful as well as a bountiful 
founder. The whole history of the founda- 
tion is something totally different from 
that of a monastery. In the case of 
a monastery, the charter of foundation 
which creates the society is the first step, 
the erection of the church and other 
buildings follow gradually, and the conse- 
eration is always later, and sometimes a 
good many years later, than the founda- 
tion. But at Waltham the consecration 
eame first and the foundation after. The 
church was consecrated May 3, 1060, a 
day whose eight hundredth anniversary 
was.a few weeks past solemnly celebrated 
by the re-opening of the restored church, 
but the foundation charter does not bear 
date till 1062. Doubtless, Harold first 
rebuilt the church, which was the most 
pressing need,-and then settled the details 
of his foundation and endowment. This 
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foundation of Harold’s for secular canons 
lasted till 1177, when Henry II. changed 
the college into an abbey of regular canons 
of the order of St. Augustine, the then 
dean, Guy the Red, who plays a part on 
the king’s side in the history of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, being bribed to resign by a 
gift of some of the college manors as bis 
private property. Between Harold and 
Henry, the college suffered a good deal of 
spoliation at the hands of the first Norman 
kings, but afterwards found a patroness in 
Queen Adeliza, the widow of Henry I. 
In Stephen’s time, in the quarrels between 
her husband William of Albini and the 
rival house of Mandeville, the canons’ 
houses were burned, but the local writer 
expressly adds that the church was not 
hurt. Henry II., according to the local 
history, added all the necessary conventual 
buildings, that is, the refectory, dormitory, 
cloister, &c., which were not wanted while 
the canons lived in their separate houses. 
Gervase also mentions that he at first 
ordered the church to be rebuilt, but that 
afterwards he introduced the monks into 
the old church. The building, however, 
shows that a considerable repair was car- 
ried out at this time. The Pipe Rolls of 
this reign contain several entries for build- 
ing stone at Waltham, some being for 
“works,” and others for “repairs,” that 
is clearly the repairs of the church and the 
erection of the conventual buildings. 

From these historical notices Mr. Free- 
man contended that there was a strong 
historical presumption that the existing 
building was really the nave of the church 
consecrated in 1060. The only passage 
which had been quoted the other way 
was a single, evidently corrupt, and utterly 
unconstruable passage in the Liber de In- 
ventione, which spoke of the “status fabri- 
candi ecclesiee” at some time during the 
twelfth century. But this was in con- 
nexion with a “translation” of Harold’s 
body, and therefore, whatever the change 
was, applied only to the choir which con- 
tained the tomb. Some friends of Mr. 
Freeman’s, who held with him that the 
nave was Harold’s, thought that they im- 
plied a rebuilding of the choir on a larger 
scale, like Conrad’s choir at Canterbury. 
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This might be so; but he thought the 
expression would be satisfied by some 
much smaller change, and that, with the 
full local histories we have, so great a 
work as rebuilding the choir would hardly 
be left to be recorded in a mere incidental 
allusion. Still, however this may be, it 
could prove nothing as to the date of the 
nave, which was the point at issue between 
him and his adversary in the GENTLE- 
man’s Macazing. He then turned to 
the architectural argument. It was said 
that the architecture was too advanced 
to be so early as 1060. He asked his 
hearers to confine their attention for a 
while to the pier-arches only. He must 
beg them to carefully remember that the 
present controversy has nothing to do with 
the old question about Anglo-Saxon, or 
what he would rather call Old-English, 
architecture. Waltham, whether built by 
Harold or no, was undoubtedly built in 
the Norman, and not in the Anglo-Saxon 
variety of Romanesque. He believed it to 
be a specimen of the no 
genus which, according to William of Mal- 
mesbury, was introduced by Eadward the 
Confessor in the contemporary church of 
Westminster. It was argued that if Ead- 
ward and Harold built Norman, it must 
have been very rude and early Norman. 
William of Malmesbury, writing about 
1130, when the Norman style was at its 
zenith, clearly thought otherwise; he tells 
us that Eadward’s church was still looked 
upon as the great model of architecture 
when he wrote. We are told, indeed, to 
look at the remains of Eadward’s building 
at Westminster, and to compare them 
with Waltham, but it was not fair to 
argue from the substructure of a dormi- 
tory to the interior of a minster. More- 
over, Eadward’s work, though very plain, 
can hardly be called rude, and the only 
window that remains, one in the dormi- 
tory itself, is very much like any other 
Norman window. For his own part, he 
thought that the passage in William of 
Malmesbury distinctly showed that no 
great change in architecture took place 
between 1060 and 1130. He thought 
that mistakes were often made by assum- 
ing that rich Norman was necessarily later 
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than plain Norman. No such rule was 
accepted in any other style; plainer Early 
English, Decorated, or Perpendicular work 
was often later than richer work of the 
same kind. Indeed, he thought that the 
rule was specially inapplicable to Norman 
architecture. It was a peculiarity of the 
Romanesque style that it could dispense 
with all ornament, and could dispense 
with it best in the largest buildings. 
Hence he believed that the amount of 
ornament in a Norman church had really 
more to do with the size of the church 
than with its date. Waltham is a church 
of moderate scale, its grand and massive 
composition and its great relative height 
give it an effect of greater size than it 
really possesses; its nave is only 100 feet 
long. It is, therefore, richer than the great 
cathedrals and abbeys, and plainer than 
the highly finished parish churches of the 
style. The notion that rich work must 
be later than plain, because the chisel was 
unknown till late in the twelfth century, 
is a mere misconception of a single passage 
in Gervase. That writer says nothing of 
the general use of the axe and the chisel ; 
he merely speaks of their use in one par- 
ticular part of one particular church. He 
says that the capitals of the pillars in the 
old choir at Canterbury were cut with the 
axe; those in the new, very beautiful Co- 
rinthianizing capitals, as every one knows, 
were cut with the chisel. This is a very 
slight foundation for a general theory, 
and, after all, the question either way did 
not effect the Waltham pier-arches, which 
could certainly have been wrought with 
the axe. 

The true test of age, Mr. Freeman argued, 
was not richness or plainness, but real ad- 
vanee in principle. The square section 
was the ideal perfection of Romanesque ; 
its proper decoration was surface molding 
eut upon it: the introduction of large rolls, 
and, still more, of hollows, departed from 
the ideal purity of the style, and when 
done to any great extent, was a sign 
of incipient transition from Romanesque 
to Gothic. Since the controversy about 
Waltham began, Mr. Freeman had begun, 
and intended to go on, examining every 
Jarge Norman church he could, and com- 
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paring it with Waltham. In his present 
journey he had examined the cathedral 
and monastic churches of Norwich, Wy- 
mondham, Binham, Peterborough, and 
Crowland. These stretch over a whole 
century, from about 1090 to about 1190; 
some are plainer than Waltham, some are 
richer. But in every case the pier-arches 
are more advanced in principle than those 
at Waltham. At Waltham the section is 
perfectly square, the ornament which on 
one order of each arch is a peculiar kind 
of chevron, unique as far as Mr. Freeman 
knew, is all surface ornament not affect- 
ing the section. But in all the other five, 
rolls and hollows are introduced, more or 
less extensively aecording to the earlier 
or later date of the building. Had the 
Waltham controversy concerned the pier- 
arches only, he suspected it would never 
have arisen. 

The speaker then pointed out the 
parts of the church which he attributed 
to Henry II.’s repair. The chief were 
four clerestory windows on the north side, 
where the mouldings are much more ad- 
vanced, approaching the form of the tooth 
moulding, and the arch between the south 
aisle and south transept, which has an ad- 
vanced section with rounds and hollows, 
but which rests most uncomfortably on 
earlicr-looking jambs, which seem to have 
nothing to do with it. The windows near 
it seem also of later date, and Mr. Free- 
man suggested that the whole transept 
might have been rebuilt or added by 
Henry. He also pointed out the north 
doorway into the destroyed cloister and 
some other smaller portions as probably 
introduced at the same repair. At some 
distance to the north of the door is the 
only remaining part of Henry’s conven- 
tual buildings, two bays of a vaulted 
substructure which were afterwards visit- 
ed by the party*. Mr. Freeman had not 
hitherto mentioned the triforium and the 
remainder of the clerestory. These he 
himself should have no difficulty in be- 
lieving to be Harold’s work; but they 
had a slightly later look than the pier- 





« [This work appeared to many of the party to 
be later than the time of Henry II.—Ep. See 
p. 51.) 
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arches, Without hollows, and with no- 
thing to be called a roll, they still ex- 
hibited a small bead on the edge, which 
took slightly away from the sternly square 
section of the arches below. He had al- 
ready offered, and would now offer again, 
to divide the territory in dispute. If his 
adversary could allow the pier-arches to 
be Harold’s, he would not deny that the 
triforium and clerestory might possibly be 
a later addition. This view might perhaps 
reconcile the argument on both sides; it 
might not be quite inconsistent with the 
language of the Waltham writers. The 
pier-arches are the real essence of a 
church ; if they remain, it is not a new 
church, it is the old church, with however 
great additions or changes. If Harold’s 
pier-arches remained, it was still Harold's 
church. On'the other hand, the building 
of the triforium and clerestory would far 
more than satisfy the utmost that could 
be made out of the passage about “status 
fabricandi ecclesizw.”’ This offer, however, 
he made purely through love of peace, 
and in hope of agreement, not being at 
all constrained thereto by any strength 
of argument the other way. One thing 
more remains to be said about the Roman- 
esque church. Much stress had been laid 
on certain appearances on the south side, 
which were held to shew that the different 
bays of the nave were not built exactly 
at one time, but with certain breaks or 
intervals, If this were so, it really proved 
very little, and nothing at all as to the date 
of the building. But this was the sort of 
point on which Mr. Freeman said he never 
trusted his own unassisted judgment, and 
he believed Professor Willis was the only 
amateur who could safely venture to do 
so. On these purely constructive points 
he always took the opinion of professional 
architects. He had examined the building 
in company with Mr. Burges, the archi- 
tect of the restoration, and also with no 
less a person than Mr. Scott himself, and 
the opinion of both of them was, that 
these appearances need not imply any dif- 
ference of date between the several bays, 
but might easily have been caused by the 
settlement which had clearly taken place 
on that side of the church. Considering 
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all these points, Mr. Freeman still held 
that the strong historical presumption 
that the present church was entirely Ha- 
rold’s building had not been set aside by 
any of the arguments brought against it, 
though, as it was only a presumption, he 
freely admitted that it might yet be set 
aside by some argument yet to be dis- 
covered. 

Mr. Freeman then said that the re- 
maining history of the church did not 
bring in any points of controversy. We 
learn from Matthew Paris that a conse- 
cration of the church took place in 1242, 
which implied a rebuilding of the choir 
in the Early English style. This we may 
almost certainly conclude was connected 
with some of those disputes which con- 
stantly occurred when a church was used 
in common by the monks and the parish. 
The nave of the minster at Waltham was 
the parish church, and remains as such ; 
it had its own separate high altar in the 
present position, and the wall behind with 
its two doorways is evidently its reredos, 
enly carried up after the destruction of 
the choir so as to entirely block up the 
arch. Probably this arrangement was 
made in 1242. Up to that time the 
monks’ stalls would be under the central 
tower, and the nave would be common 
property. 

The nave would new be blocked off as 
the parish church, the two eastern bays 
forming its separate choir; the monks’ 
choir would be removed into the new and 
large eastern limb, the strictly monastic 
church, and the central tower be left as a 
kind of barrier between them. There is 
no record of these particular arrangements 
at Waltham, but the phenomena (pointing 
to them) are common to Waltham with 
many other churches, and the whole pro- 
cess stands on record in the cases of 
Wymondham and Dunster, which Mr. 
Freeman quoted at length. He then 
continued more briefly with the later 
history. In the course of the fourteenth 
century a strange and barbarous attempt 
was made to recast the whole design of 
the interior, but happily it was given up 
when it had been carried out only in a 
very small part of the nave. From a com- 
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position of three stages it was to be turned 
into a composition of two only. The vault 
of the aisle was destroyed, the pier-arches 
were begun to be cut away, and the tri- 
furium-arches, now to be the pier-arches, 
to be changed from round to pointed. 
Of this horrible scheme only enough was 
carried out to enable us to judge of its 
miserable effect. But during the preva- 
lence of the Decorated style other altera- 
tions in far better taste were made. The 
design of the Norman west front included 
two western towers, which seem never to 
have been finished ; the architects of this 
time finished the front in a very beautiful 
manner, but without towers. They also 
added a large and beautiful chapel, now 
sadly defaced, on the south side of the 
nave. This was the last alteration of any 
consequence, as there is no Perpendicular 
work remaining, except one or two in- 
serted windows. At the Dissolution, that 
part of the church which belonged to the 
abbey was pulled down, but the parochial 
portion of course remained untouched, and 
it seems that the central tower was al- 
lowed to remain also, as it fell in the reign 
of Philip and Mary, on which the parish- 
ioners built a new tower at the west end, 
using up many fragments of ancient de- 
tail of various dates, but of course utterly 
destroying the beautiful Decorated west 
front. The upper part of the tower is of 
still later and poorer work. Mr. Freeman 
then spoke in high terms of the restora- 
tion lately carried out by Mr. Burges. 
The old work (it was the highest praise 
he could give) had suffered no harm, while 
the painted ceiling was exactly the sort 
of covering which the building wanted. 
He concluded by summing up the chief 
points of historic interest attached to the 
place. Even could it be shewn that no 
portion of Harold’s actual work remained, 
Waltham Church was hardly the less in- 
teresting as indirectly at least the creation 
of the wise bounty of our last native king 
—it was still the place whither he turned 
aside to pray on his march to Senlac, and 
which there can be little doubt was the 
last resting-place of his lifeless body. Mr. 
Freeman recapitulated the evidence with 
regard to the burial of Harold, — the 
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strong contemporary evidence that he was 
buried on the sea-coast of Sussex, and the 
evidence, almost equally strong, that he 
was buried at Waltham. He thought 
that the two statements might be recon- 
ciled by supposing that the body was at 
first buried on the sea-coast, and after- 
wards translated to Waltham, most likely 
about the time of William’s coronation. 
This view he had worked out in his paper 
in the Essex Transactions. Since then he 
had seen the same view, not worked out, 
but taken for granted without reference 
or authority, in the earlier work of M. 
Emile de Bonnechose, Les Quatre Con- 
quétes de lV Angleterre. From the cha- 
racter of M. de Bonnechose’s book he 
thought he was hardly capable of arguing 
the point out for himself; he could therefore 
only suppose that some earlier scholar, as 
yet unknown to him, had forestalled him 
in what struck him as the only satisfactory 
way of reconciling what seems at first 
sight to be two contradictory stories, 
resting on nearly equal authority. ~ 
Mr. J. H. Parker was sorry that he 
could not agree with the opinion of Mr. 
Freeman. It appeared clear to him, from 
a comparison with other buildings, that the 
whole of the existing work is of the twelfth 
century, and that there is not an interval 
of fifty years between the earliest and the 
latest parts of the nave. He thought it 
probable that the pier-arches were built 
a few years before the superstructure, as 
appeared from a set-off in the masonry 
immediately over them. He considered 
also that the eastern part was built rather 
before the western part, but that the 
whole is one design carried out by degrees 
as funds were obtained, and the tower- 
arch forms part of that design. There is 
no material difference between the details 
of the pier-arches and those of the trifo- 
rium and clerestory. He pointed out on 
the exterior of the wall of the south aisle 
a series of steps in the*rubble walling, 
rising gradually from the west towards the 
east, as if to support the eastern part of 
the building for some time; each of these 
steps has ashlar coping to it, and upon 
these at a subsequent period a wall faced 
with ashlar masonry has been added, which 
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extends only to the third bay from the 
west end. He also pointed out a piece of 
wall at the east end, of rubble with her- 
ring-bone work, which appeared to have 
belonged to an earlier church, having 
Norman work built upon it and partly 
encasing it. He recapitulated the ex- 
‘ amples of the time of Henry I., which 
he considered as agreeing in general 
character with Waltham, i.e. St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, Smithfield, Christ Church, 
Hants, Durham Cathedral, the ruins of 
Reading Abbey, Leominster Church, Nor- 
wich Cathedral, and he did not think 
there could be more than twenty years’ 
difference between them and Waltham. 
Part of the clerestory was of the time of 
Henry II., but whether rebuilt or only 
then completed was not clear. He men- 
tioned that the twisted columns described 
in the manuscript De Inventione Crucis 
are shewn by Professor Willis to have 
belonged to the ciborium only, and not to 
the building itself. The negative evidence 
of the rebuilding not being described by 
the chroniclers appeared to him of no im- 
portance, as the same objection would ap- 
ply to hundreds of churches of the twelfth 
century; when every church was being 
built, the historians ceased to consider it 
as a matter worthy of record. Mr. Parker 
is acquainted with scveral buildings in 
France of about the middle of the eleventh 
century, and does not consider that they 
agree in character with Waltham», 

Mr. Burges said that in his opinion 





> (Mr. Parker appears to have omitted the usual 
arguments against the Saxon theory, probably 
considering them as too trite to be mentioned to 
such a company, but for the benefit of the general 
reader we may venture to call attention to the 
jointing of the masonry, as one important dis- 
tinction between the work of the eleventh cen- 
tury and that of the twelfth. In the work of 
Edward the Confessor at Westminster the joints 
of mortar between the stones are three times as 
wide as those at Waltham, and there is no reason 
for the joints being wider in the dormitory at 
Westminster than in the nave at Waltham, if 
they had been built at the same time ; it was the 
custom of their respective ages. The form of the 
capitals is another general guide. The capitals 
at Waltham are twice as long as those at West- 
minster, and they are scolloped; early capitals 
~ are short and are not scolloped.— 

D. 
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Mr. Freeman had the best of the argu- 
ment, for the masonry is of so simple a 
character that every part of it could bave 
been done with an axe and pick. He be- 
lieved, however, that the part now forming 
the chancel, or, in other words, the two 
easternmost bays of the old nave, had been 
taken down and rebuilt with the old 
stones. He also expressed an opinion that 
both the arcade and clerestory had been 
built at the same time; and he pointed 
out the traces of the cloister and the lately 
discovered bracket which formerly sup- 
ported the vaulting. The cloister was 
on the north wall of the nave 

Mr. Hope summed up the discussion, 
and thanked the previous speakers for the 
trouble they had taken to seek for an in- 
telligent explanation of this moot point. 
The party adjourned to the vaulted cham- 
ber in a garden, (date about. King John, 
or possibly Henry II.,) thought by some 
to have been the Infirmary; the exterior 
is of rubble, the interior of squared ashlar, 
and the pointed bowtell occurs in the 
vault-ribs. They also visited the ancient 
Perpendicular gateway, abutting upon the 
moat, formerly approached by a draw- 
bridge; as also, in an adjoining field, a 
medieval bridge, carried upon stone ribs ; 
and then left for Cambridge, where, at 
eight in the evening, a meeting was held in 
the large Lecture Room of Trinity College. 


EVENING MEETING. 


The Congress assembled for the purpose 
of hearing an opening address from the 
President, and a lecture by Professor Wil- 
lis on “The Architectural History of the 
University.” The large room was filled 
with a numerous audience, and among 
them were the Vice-Chancellor, the Master 
of Trinity, the Master of Sidney, and 
other distinguished personages, besides 
gentlemen connected with the town, and 
a large number of ladies, There were 
suspended at one end of the room several 
well-finished diagrams, shewing the archi- 
tectural history of several of the colleges. 
These were made by Professor Willis, and 
most clearly did they indicate the various 
features associated with the design and 
building of the colleges. 
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The President, in his opening address, 
commencing in the usual way, “ Ladies 
and Gentlemen,” said he was very glad to 
say ladies and gentlemen, for it shewed 
that that branch of their academic studies 
was open to those whom the members of 
Trinity College were always proud to see 
within its walls. That night they opened 
their Architectural Congress, and had in- 
vited their friends from all parts of the 
country where: architecture was studied 
and valued to meet them in that good 
University of theirs, where so many op- 
portunities existed of studying architec- 
ture in all its phases, in realizing that 
fabric of history whieh the pursuit of this 
glorious study shewed to be realized in our 
own days, which justified the expectations 
of the good and baffled the hopes of the 
wicked. - In these times, with such a vast 
field of science, such boundless resources 
of invention before us, we might have sup- 
posed that past scenes would have pos- 
sessed small interest to us; but a long 
study of what had gone before had grown 
up, not into a superstitious idea of the 
past, but into a reasonable appreciation 
of it; and we had learnt to profit by the 
teaching of the past; we could enjoy and 
appreciate the struggles, difficulties, and 
pleasures of our predecessors, and in this 
appreciation consisted that compensating 
influence which prevented us, amidst the 
discoveries of this present age, from dis- 
regarding the teaching of the past. He 
happened to cast his eyes round the room, 
and he saw two honoured members of this 
University sitting side by side — what 
greater instances of science and discovery ? 
That accidental circumstance of Dr. Whe- 
well and Professor Willis sitting side by 
side was the justification of their meeting 
to-night, and it was the key to what they 
were doing. Architecture might be stu- 
died as a cut-and-thrust pursuit, that was 
the builder’s view ; it might be studied by 
the five orders ; or it might be rooted out 
as a mere archeological research, as we 
should root out the theories of the Hin- 
doos without any intention of practising 
them ourselves. But there was a broader 
view, if we regarded it as a record of the 
past and an example for the future. He 
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believed the object of their meeting that 
day was to bring the teaching of the past 
to bear on the practice of the future. So 
they called theirs.an “ architectural” con- 
gress. If they called it an archeological 
congress, they should shut out the future ; 
if they call it a constructive congress, the 
past would be shut out.. 


PRoFEssOR WILLIS’s LECTURE. 


Professor Willis said the subject of his 
lecture was an exceedingly comprehensive 
one, and therefore he should not be able 
to go into details; all he could hope to do 
was to give a sketeh of those historical 
objects which could still be seen, and not 
those which had departed; and, on the 
present occasion, it could not be expected 
that he should particularize every object 
of interest. There were few towns in this 
or any other country that presented so 
many objects of interest as did the two 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge ; 
but as time would only admit of his shew- 
ing the general position of the colleges, 
their architectural arrangement, and how 
they had changed from time to time, he 
should, so to speak, give a sketch of one or 
two types of colleges. Now the early 
colleges were buildings of a very simple 
character : the master was content to have 
but one room, (there being no lodges); 
books were few, and kept im a chest; 
therefore no libraries were wanted. The 
devotions were performed in the parish 
churches, hence there were no college 
chapels; but refectories there always ap- 
peared to have been, as it seemed when a 
college was founded the very first thing 
that was.done was the preparation for pro- 
viding.a refectory, kitchen, and buttery, 
simply because the students could not do 
without food. 

The Professor next described, by means 
of ground-plans, the formation of some 
of the earlier colleges; beginning with 
Corpus, which originally consisted of a 
plain quadrangle, with two stories of 
chambers, the “hall range,” transverse 
passage known as the screens, dining-hall, 
buttery, pantry, &c. This plan was some 
time ago recognised as similar to that of 
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Haddon Hall, and the great mansions of 
the nobility; and since that period the 
publication of an admirable work on Do- 
mestic Architecture by Mr. Parker of 
Oxford, and the latter part of which was 
written by himself, shewed us that the 
system was universal up to the time of 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. One chamber 
in the vicinity of the kitchen was always 
larger and better than the others; that 
was known as the principal chamber, and 
above it was one of nearly similar dimen- 
sions ; as a general rule, the lower chamber 
was the parlour, a kind of common room 
in which there was a fire in winter if the 
college could afford it: the room above 
was the master’s chamber, either assigned 
to him in the statutes or selected by him 
as the best. The two stories of chambers 
still remain, and are the oldest and most 
complete in the University ; for when the 
college was enlarged in 1823, and that 
magnificent court which now formed such 
an ornament to the University was erected, 
the college authorities shewed their good 
taste and veneration for antiquity by 
leaving the ancient quadrangle untouched. 

In old times the students of the colleges 
went to the parish church to perform their 
devotions; and it was a curious fact that 
when the founder endowed a college, he 
always endeavoured to obtain the advow- 
son and patronage of the parish church in 
which it was situated; so when he en- 
dowed the college he had the control of 
the church also. Thus Peterhouse was 
founded by the Bishop of Ely, and he 
gave them St. Peter’s Church to perform 
their devotions in, and a bridge and gallery 
were built communicating therewith, so 
that they might go to church dry-shod. 
In the same way Corpus communicated 
with the churchyard of Bene’t; Gonville 
Hall was founded about the same time 
contignous to the churchyard of St. 
Botolph, and had the advowson of that 
church, which was afterwards sold to 
Corpus. Trinity Hall and Clare Hall 
shared possession of the ancient church 
of St. John, where the students performed 
their devotions until St. Edward’s was 
erected, when they had two large chapels 
built, Clare on the south, Trinity Hall on 

Gent. Maa. Von. CCIX. 
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the north. The founder of Michael House 
bought the advowson of St. Michael’s 
Church, and that also was used as the 
college chapel, until the merging of that 
college into that of King’s Hall, which 
was the precursor of the great college of 
Trinity, and the authorities of the last- 
named foundation obtained a grant of 
St. Mary’s Church, wherein their scholars 
might perform their religious exercises. 
In those days such exercises consisted not 
merely in hearing mass, but in private 
prayer also. In the fifteenth century 
the college of Corpus erected a little 
chapel for the private devotions of its 
students, still using the parish church 
for public service. With respect to the 
church of St. Michael, it was an object of 
great interest. The church itself was built 
by Harvey de Stanton, expressly for a 
college chapel; the church was peculiarly 
constituted, not having a college of canons 
attached to it, but a college of students to 
act as precentors. The founder was buried 
amongst his scholars in the church, as was 
usually the case. There was one remark- 
able feature in St. Michael’s Church,—the 
choir projected into the nave. This church 
was an example of the Flowing Decorated 
style, the tracery of which was very little 
altered: it was restored some little time 
ago, but so well that it might be said to 
have remained in its original state. 

The college of Queens’ was perhaps one 
of the most remarkable colleges in the 
University in respect to the subject on 
which he was now addressing them. This 
was a very fine example of collegiate 
architecture. Queens’ College was erected 
by Andrew Dockett, a priest, who was the 
real founder, though he had the art to 
get the Queen to take it under her patron- 
age: it was erected under the auspices of 
the Queen of Henry VI., at the time 
that the erection of the great college of 
King’s was going on. It possessed noble 
gateways with towers at the angles, just 
as they might see in the original plan of 
King’s. On the whole, its ancient aspect 
had been preserved exceedingly well; and 
the structure was a remarkable illustra- 
tion of the principle that he had before 
stated, viz. that the colleges were erected 
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on the plan of the great mansions of the 
period. He was not aware how complete 
the analogy was between this college and 
Haddon Hall until he had compared the 
two plans, which were so truly similar 
that he was almost afraid they would 
charge him with cooking them. They 
were similar in all particulars—kitchen, 
promptuarium, buttery, principal chamber, 
&c., were all alike, except in the orienta- 
tion of the chapel, which in Haddon Hall 
was west instead of east. In the college, 
the master was originally content with 
his only room; or if not content, he had 
no other. But as time wore on, and there 
was a prospect of the masters getting 
married, the one room was extended to 
others, for when people are married fami- 
lies increase, and more room is requisite. 
This increased accommodation was evi- 
denced in the case of King’s lodge—a 
magnificent building, suited for the ex- 
ercise of hospitality—the family notion 
came after. After the Reformation, masters 
began to marry with extraordinary haste, 
and hence the college lodges began to 
spread right and left. 

The Professor then spoke of the long 
galleries that were erected (for meditation, 
&e.) according to the ideas recorded in 
Pliny and Vitruvius. When we wished 
to study a building with a view to its 
architectural history, we ought not to look 
for any absolute beauty so much as to 
a principle, which must ever subsist, he 
trusted, and that was the principle of his- 
torical association ; and therefore he liked 
to see the odd forms which pleased our 
ancestors, as our posterity would doubtless 
be edified to see the oddities which pleased 
us now. As an instance of succession of 
changes, none was more curious than Clare 
Hall, a college that appeared perhaps to 
present few features of interest to the pre- 
sent generation, but he found it to possess 
quite as much interest as any specimen of 
medizval architecture. It was begun by 
Charles I. and finished by Charles II. It 
had a homogeneous appearance, and was 
more like a palace than a college, and he 
considered it one of the most beautiful 
buildings, from its situation and general 
outline, that he could point out in the 


University. He detailed the successive 
history of different parts of the college. 
It was begun in 1638; the old college, 
consisting of one small quadrangle, was 
situated in a long street called Milne- 
street, which ran in one continuous line 
from Trinity College, and had in it Trinity 
Hall, Clare Hall, and Gonville Hall; but 
Henry VIII. cut it in two, and built King’s 
upon it. The angle of the old building 
stood so close to King’s chapel that there 
was only just room to pass between the 
two. Clare Hall he described as a good 
Renaissance building, drawing attention to 
its fine front next the river, with its splen- 
did Ionic fagade. In this front they could 
find three successive styles of windows: 
in 1669 the window was cruciform; in 
1704 the sash was adopted; and in 1815 
the jamb was brought level with the sill. 
The bridge in this college was made after 
the plan of one Grumball, who received 
5s. 6d. for his trouble. The Grumballs 
were a family who came from Raunds in 
Northamptonshire, and their name fre- 
quently occurred in the architectural his- 
tory of the University. He had found 
more difficulty in ascertaining the repairs 
and alterations that had been executed in 
the present century than in many of the 
older cases; this arose, perhaps, either 
from the modesty of those who did not 
wish the public to know the sacrifices 
they had made, or from carelessness ; but 
he strongly recommended the practice of 
keeping annals. 

The lecturer next spoke of St. John’s, 
adverting briefly to the original plans for 
the central court, and calling attention to 
the fac-simile of the name of Alfred Symons, 
the architect, signed on all the plans, in 
quaint irregular characters. He then di- 
rected the notice of his audience to the 
great court of Trinity College, which was 
erected by Dr. Neville, the Master, who 
also built the hall, and no doubt the 
fountain, and other portions of that noble 
foundation. A great debt of gratitude 
was due to Dr. Neville; when he came 
into the mastership the buildings were in 
great confusion. Many additions had been 
begun on the old foundation of King’s 
Hall, and left unfinished and confused. 
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Dr. Neville, with great spirit, and skill 
for business, organized a system by which 
funds were obtained, and adopted a bold 
plan by which all the buildings of King’s 
Hall were swept away: he built three 
regular sides to the court, the great hall, 
kitchen, chambers and the lodge, the 
windows of which had been restored in 
their original style by Dr. Whewell, the 
present Master: Dr. Neville built Neville’s 
court, and obtained possession of the ground 
behind the college and began to lay out 
the walks. So he was anxious to have the 
opportunity of telling the College how 
greatly they were indebted to the skill, 
liberality, and spirit of that one man, 
afterwards Dean of Canterbury, and who 
lived long enough to receive King James 
when he paid his first visit to Cambridge, 
and to shew him the improvements he had 
carried out. 

He had explained to them the type 
of an early college, containing all the ele- 
ments; the type of a Renaissance college ; 
and now he should speak to them of one 
of a different character—a transformed 
monastery. Just before the Reformation 
men began to construct colleges by taking 
decayed monasteries and converting them 
into colleges. That was done at Cambridge 
in the case of Jesus College, which was 
a decayed nunnery, in which at last there 
were only two nuns left; but its character 
was so bad, and so was that of the nuns, 
that the nunnery was transformed into 
a college. St. John’s College was a trans- 
formed hospital; as were Christ’s (God’s 
House) and Magdalene. Referring to a 
plan of Jesus College, the hall, he thought, 
was on the foundation of the nuns’ refec- 
tory. The foundations were of a different 
work to the superstructure. We had here 
the remains of a magnificent conventual 
church, which was the parish church of 
St. Rhadegunda, the choir being separated 
from the nave by screens, for the accom- 
modation of the nuns. Bishop Alcock re- 
stored the chapel, which had lately been 
again restored by the College with great 
zeal and disregard to expense ; the walls 
had been scraped, many specimens of 
tracery had been discovered, and many 
columns disentombed ; and he could assert 


that it was the true restoration of that 
conventual church. 

After alluding to some other architec- 
tural peculiarities in the various colleges, 
Professor Willis again expressed his sense 
of the kindness he had experienced at the 
hands of those who had been instrumental 
in aiding his investigations. He felt the 
only return he could make for their hos- 
pitality was to publish the result of his 
researches; and he purposed bringing out 
a book on the subject very shortly. He 
had hoped to have done so before this, 
but he was under the necessity of defer- 
ring it. The work was now in the printer’s 


‘hands, however, and he hoped ere long to 


throw it on their mercy. 

In acknowledging the vote of thanks 
(proposed by Mr. C. H. Cooper, Town 
Clerk, and seconded by the Rev. Dr. 
Whewell,) he remarked that he could not 
help saying a word as to the modern 
fashion of changing the names of founda- 
tions. When a college was first instituted, 
the collegium was the name by which the 
society inhabiting the domus or house 
was designated. In the statutes of 
Trinity Hall he found it recorded that the 
college should be called the Communion 
of the Holy Trinity, and they were to 
inhabit the Hall of the Holy Trinity. He 
considered that the older foundations 
ought to be proud to retain their old 
names. It was not for him to say so, but 
he made the remark as taking the place 
of the historian of the University for the 
moment. He always felt a degree of re- 
gret whenever he saw the words “Clare 
College” written. 


Turspay, May 29. Visir To Ely 
CATHEDRAL. 


The Eastern Counties Railway conveyed 
a large party to Ely, and shortly after 
the excursionists were joined by Dr. Good- 
win, the Dean, Mr. G. G. Scott, Arch- 
deacon Thorpe, &., &. The company 
then assembled under the octagon to ver, 
taking possession of the seats that had 
been provided for the choral festival, 
and 

Mr. Scott proceeded to give an outline 
of the history of the cathedral. It occu- 
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pied the site of a monastery founded about 
the year 670, by St. Etheldreda, daughter 
of the King of East Anglia, and wife of 
the King of Northumbria, in the govern- 
ment of which she was succeeded by seve- 
ral of her own family, four of whom were 
canonized, and became the great saints of 
this district. All were buried here. We 
know nothing of the building she erected, 
but it was probably of the most homely 
description. It seemed to have existed 
about two centuries, and was destroyed 
about the middle of the ninth century 
by the Danes, after which (about 960) 
the church was founded, of which we 
know nothing whatever. The foundation 
was then changed from a nunnery to a 
monastery of Benedictine monks. Shortly 
after the Conquest the monastery was very 
much increased, and was now inhabited 
by seventy monks. But in the meantime, 
during the latter part of the Saxon time, 
its possessions had increased considerably, 
and the monastery was very rich. Many 
there had doubtless read an interesting 
little work by Harriet Martineau, called 
the “Camp of Refuge.” It was a mere 
novel, but it was founded on historical 
facts, and contained more history than 
novels generally do. It gave an excellent 
account of the history of Ely just after 
the Conquest. This part of the isle was 
an inaccessible point to the Normans, and 
held out for several years, resisting the 
attacks of the great generals, and even of 
William himself. But at length the camp 
was taken; and soon after that a Norman 
abbot named Simeon was put into the 
monastery. He, unlike the majority of 
Norman abbots, was a quiet and studious 
man, and with his time the architectural 
history of the cathedral commenced. We 
did not know exactly how much he built, 
but we know that he laid the foundations 
of the earlier part of the church, part of 
the nave, and central tower. He died 
about 1093, at the age of 100 years, so 
that he must have been able to remember 
architecture of a very early date. If any 
part was standing of Simeon’s work it was 
the lower arches of the transept on either 
side, which belonged either to him or 
his immediate successor, Abbot Richard. 
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These lower arches bore strong symptoms 
of an early character; and the incipient 
volute was a feature in contemporary 
buildings at Caen. One of these abbots 
commenced the choir, of which the central 
shaft that communicated with the apse 
was all that remained; the apse was lately 
exposed, and it was found to be exactly 
like that of Peterborough. 

The next step in the history of Ely was 
after it became a bishopric. The suc- 
cessor of Abbot Richard used his influence 
with the Pope and the King, and in 1109 
Ely was converted into a see. He and his 
successor together held the see for nearly 
seventy years, and they or one of them 
must have built the whole of the nave 
and commenced the western transept. 
Those two abbots carried us on to 1174: 
the next abbot probably did very little 
towards the building of the cathedral, for 
he was so poor that he stripped the silver 
ornaments from Etheldreda’s shrine. Next 
came Bishop Riddle, an active builder: 
he entirely completed the western tran- 
sept, and commenced the western tower: 
he was also a great decorator, and painted 
a portion of the walls. After Riddle, in 
1191, Eustatius built the western galilee, 
which to all appearance was more ad- 
vanced than that of Notre Dame, though 
erected ten years earlier. After Eustatius 
came Bishop Northwold, who undertook 
the work of lengthening the eastern arm 
of the church to make it capable of hold- 
ing more shrines, one of which was erected 
in honour of St. Alban. It might be 
deemed curious that there should be a 
shrine to St. Alban here; but the fact 
was, there were two rival shrines. The 
body of the saint was sent to Ely during 
an incursion of the Danes; and after the 
Danes were gone the body was to have 
been sent back, but the monks of Ely 
persuaded their rivals that they had sent 
back the wrong body, and kept the right ; 
so it happened that there were two shrines 
to St. Alban. This Bishop Northwold 
erected six beautiful arches in the choir, 
and from his time no notable occurrence 
took place till the commencement of the 
Lady-chapel in 1321. The then bishop 
commenced building a magnificent Lady- 
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chapel, his architect being the sacristan 
of the cathedral, the celebrated Alan de 
Walsingham. In the very next year the 
central tower fell down, completely ruin- 
ing the whole Norman choir and the 
work which Northwold had left. Alan 
de Walsingham was ordered, therefore, 
to desist from building the chapel and 
to rebuild the tower, and the result was 
that magnificent octagon under which 
they were now standing, a feature quite 
unique among English cathedrals, though 
having its parallel in other countries. 
That took him nearly twenty years, for 
it was in 1342 that he finished the tower; 
and, curiously enough, the stone-work only 
took six years, while the wood-work oc- 
cupied fourteen. Above the octagon, it 
appeared, there was a belfry, and it con- 
tained a set of bells, The Dean had re- 
cently discovered that one of them weighed 
7,000 pounds. When the sacristan had 
finished the octagon, he went on and com- 
pleted the Lady-chapel. He seemed to 
have been really a man of great talent ; 
if there were faults in the result of his 
labours, he was not to blame, but they 
were the faults of the period: his works 
were beautiful, and in structural skill and 
boldness of conception seemed to be supe- 
rior to any specimens of the period. The 
choir of Northwold had a beautiful tri- 
forium story, which was followed up by 
Alan de Walsingham, though in the Mid- 
dle Pointed period. Mr. Scott then closed 
his lecture by pointing out the successions 
of style visible from where he was standing. 

Professor Willis said that in Mr. S.’s 
very comprehensive history of the cathe- 
dral there had been one omission, and that 
was a great one. If they looked from the 
point where he stood into the choir, all 
they would see—the whole arrangement 
of the choir, screen, carving, and every- 
thing—was done by the gentleman who 
had just been addressing them, 

Mr. Scott then proceeded to lead the 
visitors through the cathedral, stopping 
to descant upon every point worthy of in- 
terest. He pointed out the fact that all 
the side stalls, with their canopies, were 
the same as in Alan de Walsingham’s 
time: during the whole history of the 
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church it had been the custom for the 
bishop to occupy the great stall to the 
south, while the dean occupied the north 
stall. This arrangement had subsisted 
since the days of the monastery, when the 
abbot and the prior occupied the same 
relative positions. 

In the progress round the cathedral 
the Dean called attention to the colouring 
of part of the ceiling of the south aisle. 
A copy of that had been taken by Mr. 
Le Strange, and at the request of the late 
Dean he had endeavoured to apply it to 
other parts of the roof. He had com- 
menced with the tower, and the colouring 
of the roof there was perhaps one of the 
finest specimens of that style of art in ex- 
istence. His success had been so great 
that the nave was now undergoing the 
same process, 

The visitors then visited the space to 
the right of the west door, which, through 
Professor Willis, has been restored to a 
state of great beauty, having formerly 
been used as a lumber-room. 

The Lady-chapel, built by Alan de Wal- 
singham, was subsequently entered, and 
described by Mr. Scott; and Professor 
Willis announced the discovery that the 
mutilated stone-work surrounding the 
building represents the legend of the Vir- 
gin, which might be restored if intrusted 
to good hands, 

After a pause for luncheon, Professor 
Willis conducted the party round the mo- 
nastic buildings of the city. He said they 
were aware that one of the principal fea- 
tures of a monastery was the cloister, and 
it was one which had little or no existence 
here, though he could shew them its area, 
as well as where the refectory and the 
other buildings of the regular monastery 
stood. There was also generally attached 
to every monastery an infirmary for the 
sick and infirm monks, and he should 
shew them the remains of such a build- 
ing at Ely. 

Passing through the cathedral, the com- 
pany came out into the Dean’s garden on 
the south, and Professor Willis proceeded 
to point out to them the area of the clois- 
ter on the south walls, the tracery of 
which is walled up; the south door, a 
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good specimen of enriched Norman; the 
dormitory, refectory, &c. The large build- 
ing occupied as the deanery, he said, must 
have been a kind of guest-hall, for he 
could find no other use for it: he pointed 
out corbels on the wall from which the 
vaults sprang which supported the refec- 
tory, also the corbels on the south gable 
of the cathedral, which shewed the con- 
tinuation of a wall by means of which 
the dormitories were connected with the 
cathedral. 

The company next advanced to the In- 
firmary, or rather to the space between 
the two walls of it occupied as a yard by 
one of the canons. Professor Willis, hav- 
ing pointed out the open arches and clere- 
story, discussed the idea formerly preva- 
lent that the remains of such buildings, 
which were common in towns where 
monastic ruins existed, were those of 
churches. This had been proved to be 
erroneous by a document in Trinity Col- 
lege library, minutely describing the plan 
of the infirmary at Canterbury, and hav- 
ing examined the ruins there he could 
prove that the illustration was reciprocal. 
The infirmary before them was supposed 
by the antiquaries of Essex and Bentham 
to be the chapel of St. Etheldreda; but 
we now understood architecture better, 
and knew it to be the infirmary. 

The company then inspected the in- 
terior (by permission) of one of the canons’ 
residences, and also viewed the vault of 
the chancel of the chapel attached to the 
infirmary. After the inspection of the ex- 
terior of the cathedral, during which Pro- 
fessor Willis pointed out and assigned rea- 
sons for the difference of the pinnacles and 
buttresses at the east end of the build- 
ing, an adjournment took place to the 
“Prior’s Chapel,” now used as the chapel of 
the King’s School. This was the private 
chapel of Prior Crawdon: the Professor 
pointed to the restorations that had taken 
place, and found that they were good 
ones, the actual mason’s lines having been 
taken in some instances, In one or two 
cases where the work was destroyed, the 
spaces had been filled up with plain block, 
purposely to shew where the masonry 
had been knocked away. Under foot the 
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tessellated or mosaic pavement was an 
object of attention. 

After wandering over the cathedral 
close for upwards of two hours, finding 
objects of beauty and antiquity every- 
where, the company followed Professor 
Willis to the western gate of the cathe- 
dral grounds, and the inspection termi- 
nated, with votes of thanks to the 
lecturers. 


CONVERSAZIONE AT THE TowN HALL. 


This was well attended, many ladies 
being present ; the President of the Con- 
gress presided. E. A. Freeman, Esq., the 
Rev. Thomas James, Hon. Canon of Peter- 
borough, W. Burges, Esq., H. L. Styleman 
le Strange, Esq., the Mayor, the Rev. Dr. 
Phelps, the Rev. Lord A. Compton, the 
Revs. G. Williams, Archdeacon Thorpe, 
W. J. Beaumont, J. G. Howes, J. Glover, 
&e., &c., were among the company. In 
the body of the hall there were several 
models of neighbouring buildings and 
other objects of interest. 

After some opening remarks from the 
President, an interesting discussion took 
place on the Improvement of Labourers’ 
Cottages, in which it was generally agreed 
that there was great room for improve- 
ment, but that this was only to be hoped 
for from the wealthy making a sacrifice. 
Archdeacon Thorpe especially insisted on 
this, and remarked that it was all very 
well to say that cottages ought to be built 
of such and such a material, and such a 
style, but how was it to be carried out ? 
Those who built cottages were principally 
land proprietors and speculators, and they 
would not spend more money than they 
could see a probability of recovering back. 
All that could be done was to call upon 
architects to improve the character of the 
cottages; they could not command, but 
they might suggest. He had seen the in- 
conveniences attending the smallness of a 
cottage in which a father, mother, and 
seven children lived; but there was not 
another cottage to be had. He was of 
opinion that very great responsibility 
rested upon the proprietors of land, who 
could if they chose follow the example of 
a nobleman whose name he need not men- 
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tion, and pull down their old cottages and 
build new ones. Somebody must make 
a sacrifice, but it could not be expected 
that poor people could pay an increased 
rent; the sacrifice must, therefore, be on 
the part of those who could afford it. 

H. L. Styleman le Strange, Esq., then 
read an able paper on “ The Application of 
Colour to Architecture.” He took as his 
motto “esse quam videri,” and repudiated 
the idea of applying to stone, glass, or any 
other substance, a pigment, with the view 
to make it appear of a nature other than 
itsown. It seemed to him that architects, 
who are themselves principally concerned 
with creative art, should themselves be the 
artists to decorate their own works. Per- 
haps it might only be possible in rare in- 
stances for the architect to execute the 
work with his own hands; but, in any 
case, he ought to be the chief artist him- 
self ; and if others were called to perform 
the handicraft of the colourist, they should 
perform their task in obedience to the 
dictates of his presiding genius. 

W. Burges, Esq., thought that in ar- 
chitectural colouring there was something 
needed which would go to the heart. In 
the middle ages, architects had coloured 
statuary, coloured garments, to guide 
them: now they had nothing. He thought 
that architectural colouring would never 
arrive at any great degree of perfection 
till the architect became both painter 
and sculptor. 

The company then adjourned to the 
Aldermen's parlour, where refreshments 
were provided, after which a short time 
was spent in examining the various cu- 
riosities which had been lent for the 
occasion. 


Wepnespay, May 30. PERAMBULATION 
OF THE UNIVERSITY AND TOWN OF 
CAMBRIDGE. 

The Congress met at 10 o’clock in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, and after a few brief 
remarks by Professor Willis, proceeded 
under his guidance to visit some of the 
points of most interest in the town and 
University. 

The first place visited was Little St. 
Mary’s Church, the work of Alan de Wal- 
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singham and his Ely masons. The chan- 
tries brought to view on the north and 
south sides some time ago were pointed 
out; and after inspecting the new roof, 
the party passed out of the church into 
St. Peter’s College, and Professor Willis 
made some remarks upon the “ new skin” 
with which modern improvement had 
clothed the old walls. The new windows 
in the chapel, the production of the Mu- 
nich school, were examined and admired, 
and it was stated that we were indebted 
for the introduction of that style into this 
country to the liberality and good taste of 
Mr. Beresford-Hope. Mr. Woollaston said 
that the old east window was supposed to 
be after a design by Rubens. 

After a passing visit to Pembroke Col- 
lege, for the sake of seeing the smallest 
court in the University, and a look at a 
window in the tower of Botolph Church, 
restored, as the Master of Trinity re- 
marked, by Professor Willis from the 
faintest indications, the party went to 
Queens’ College, and in the hall Pro- 
fessor Willis pointed out the restored 
wooden roof, and the identity of the archi- 
tectural arrangements with those of Had- 
don and other baronial mansions. The 
absence of the President and his family 
afforded the party an opportunity of pass- 
ing through the Lodge, and inspecting 
the fine carved wood-work in the audit- 
room, (used as the President’s dining- 
room,) and the very interesting gal- 
lery, where similar wood-work is co- 
vered with paint. After an inspection of 
the exterior of the Lodge from the gar- 
den, the chapel was visited. The inte- 
rior has recently been restored by Mr. 
Bodley, and Professor Willis said it of- 
fered an-illustration of an extreme mode 
of fitting up an ancient building. The 
chief features of the works in this chapel 
are the new oak stalls, a new pavement of 
marble and tiles, and a reredos of alabaster 
and inlaid marbies. There was little to 
interest the lover of architecture in the 
chapel in its former state. Nothing has 
been destroyed that could be thought by 
any one to have had any architectural, or 
even archeological, interest. The main 
constructive features of the chapel re- 
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main as they were, with the exception of 
a shortening of the east window, the 
former window coming so low as to pre- 
vent a proper rise in the level at the east 
end, or to allow of a reredos of any dig- 
nity. No traces remained of the ancient 
styles or other wood-work. Mr. Bodley 
has evidently bestowed much thought on 
this work, which is full of originality, 
and will, no doubt, be regarded by future 
archeologists as a striking feature of the 
Gothic revival. 

From Queens’ the party passed on to 
Corpus, the new court of which Professor 
Willis said was a very good specimen of 
a modern college building, except that 
Wilkins, who built it, was apt to reduce 
everything to an Italian principle, and 
had spoilt the thing as a whole by the 
facade of the chapel and the lodge. The 
interior of the chapel was stated by the 
Professor to be quite out of harmony with 
the present state of our knowledge of 
architecture: ancient wood-work was not 
understood when the chapel was fitted up, 
and the groining of the roof, like the ribs 
of an umbrella, was quite contemptible. 
The kitchen, formerly the hall, and the 
old court, alluded to in Monday’s lecture, 
were next inspected ; after which 

The Saxon church of St. Benedict, with 
its long and short quoins, and the re- 
stored church of St. Edward, with the 
clever new window in the tower and the 
elegant arches in the nave, claimed the 

, attention of the Congress, 

A considerable time was spent in King’s 
chapel, and that inimitable building eli- 
cited expressions of strong admiration. 
The screen, with its beautiful carving, 
was pointed out as the finest example of 
a Renaissance screen in England. 

Professor Willis repeated in Clare Col- 
lege much that he had said in his Monday’s 
lecture, and remarked that probably Wil- 
kins came to the roof of a debased gate- 
way there to study medieval architecture 
when he built Corpus chapel. The chapel 
of Clare and the vestibule leading into it 
met with utter condemnation: Professor 
Willis said the chapel was an elegant 
concert-room, but there was nothing de- 
votional in it; and the vestibule, with its 

Gent. Mag. Vor. CCIX. 
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warm colouring, always reminded him of 
a lime-kiln, 

Caius College was said to hold a re« 
markable position in the architectural his- 
tory of the University, and the Gate of 
Honour was pointed out as being the 
earliest instance of classical architecture in 
stone in England. That and other parts 
of the college were designed by Dr. Caius, 
who had studied medicine in Italy, and 
brought home with him Italian tastes. 
The arrangement of the second court, with 
the south side open, was commented upon : 
it is in the statutes of the college that that 
side shall never be closed up by buildings, 
in order that there may be a free circu- 
lation of air. The principle of a three- 
sided court was subsequently adopted in 
other colleges as a sanitary arrangement, 
at a time when plagues frequently visited 
Cambridge. 

St. Michael’s Church was next visited, 
and points of Monday’s lecture were re- 
peated and amplified. 

With regard to the new Trinity Hostel, 
inspected from the outside, Professor Willis 
said it was erected by the Master of 
Trinity, at his own cost, and under his own 
critical direction. It formed a remarkable 
era in the history of the University, as the 
first erection of an hostel under the new 
regulations for the accommodation of stu- 
dents. It was intended to connect it with 
Trinity College, but it would have a Prin- 
cipal of its own. 

At Jesus College the party spent a con- 
siderable period of time, noticing the 
three-sided court, upon the Caian prin- 
ciple, and then listening to a lecture upon 
the chapel, past and present, delivered by 
Professor Willis, standing under the tower. 
The beautiful and extensive restorations 
were carefully examined; after which the 
courteous hospitality of Mr. Fawcett, 
the Secretary of the Congress, was par- 
taken of. 

Professor Willis, who had thus far acted 
as guide, quitted the party at Jesus Col- 
lege, and the Round Church and Mag- 
dalene College Chapel were subsequently 
visited with Mr. Hope in place of Pro- 
fessor Willis. At both of these places 
there was some interesting conversation ; 

I 
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and small parties subsequently visited the 
abbey church at Barnwell and the Ceme- 
tery Chapel, under the guidance of Mr. 
R. R. Rowe. 


EVENING MEETING. 


A lecture was delivered by the Pre- 
sident, in Trinity College large lecture- 
room. Professor Willis occupied the chair, 
and in the course of some introductory 
remarks said that no man was better 
qualified for the task than the President, 
to whom they were deeply indebted for 
the information he had conveyed through 
his acquaintance with ecclesiastical history, 
his watchings from time to time, and, con- 
sequently, his ability to overcome diffi- 
culties. 

Mr. Beresford-Hope said that in adopt- 
ing the title “The English Cathedral of 
the Nineteenth Century” for his lecture, 
he desired that every word in it should be 
taken in the most absolute and exclusive 
sense. The building which, by their kind- 
ness, he was constructing on paper was 
a cathedral, as distinct from and opposed 
to a parish church. It was English, as 
distinct from and opposed to foreign, as 
it was of the nineteenth century as dis- 
tinct from and opposed to one of earlier 
age. With those limitations steadily in 
view, he alleged that there were distinc- 
tively such buildings im posse as English 
cathedrals of the nineteenth century, that 
there were good reasons why they should 
be built, and certain data of size, charac- 
ter, and arrangement which ought, in his 
judgment, to regulate their architectural 
construction. Dismissing as he did from 
his subject churches with which the last 
twenty years had studded the land, he yet 
had no wish to depreciate them; but he 
pleaded for another and higher develop- 
ment of architecture as consonant with 
the spirit of the age, and that of our 
actual church system, with its episcopal 
regimen and its Book of Common Prayer. 
He advocated the construction of cathe- 
drals in the spirit in which Dr. Peacock 
had restored his glorious fane at Ely, 
Dean Milman was restoring St. Paul’s. 
A cathedral ordinarily exhibited an excess 
of length and height and breadth, pro- 
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fuseness of plan, stateliness of ornamenta- 
tion, and dignity of appearance which lifts 
it above the ordinary church. 

He repudiated the idea that a building 
with these characteristics was not con- 
sonant with the reformed Church of Eng- 
land, or that it was a Roman Catholic 
institution. In proof he shewed the dif- 
ference between the Roman Catholic cathe- 
dral and that of the Reformed church, in 
the multiplicity of chapels and altars which 
characterised the former, and were absent 
in those of our communion. In illustra- 
tion he shewed a plan of the new cathe- 
dral of Linz in Austria, which is being 
built by M. Slatz of Cologne, and con- 
trasted it with plans of (1) The cathedral 
church of St. Ninian, for the use of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church at Perth, by 
Mr. Butterfield; (2) The cathedral at Kil- 
more, Ireland; (3) A plan of a cathedral 
at Inverness, both by Mr. Slater; (4) The 
plan of a cathedral at Brisbane, by Mr. 
Burges; (5) The principal church of the 
Island of St. Kitts, by Mr. Slater; (6) Mr. 
Burges’s plan for the Memorial Church at 
Constantinople; (7) The admirable plan 
by Mr. Street, which won the second 
prize in the late competition; and, lastly, 
the plan of the great church at Hamburgh, 
by Mr. Scott. 

He also referred to other colonial cathe- 
drals, particularly those of Calcutta, Mon- 
treal, and Sydney. The cathedral he 
contemplated was, of course, to be built 
in Gothic. ° 

The lecturer went on to prove that 
the recent enthusiasm for preachings to 
the masses, and the growing taste for 
large musical performances, both tended 
to make cathedrals possible. He then 
enlarged on the various architectural 
and ritual features of the new English 
cathedral. He shewed that the nave 
ought to be spacious, and suggested the 
possibility of occasionally adopting the 
circular shape in it. The choir ought 
also to be large, to hold the volunteers 
who, he trusted, might join in the choral 
services, as well as to serve for confirma- 
tions, ordinations, and such ceremonials. 
He pointed out the beauty of the apsidal 
east end with a circumambient aisle, and 
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suggested the adoption of this feature to 
contain monuments, recapitulating those 
monuments which had been placed of late 
years in our cathedrals, in imitation of 
the “high tombs” of the middle ages, 
He looked to the adoption of constructive 
polychrome and the development of mural 
painting as the artistic compensation for 
the loss of those features of the medieval 
cathedral which were not appropriate to 
our more pure and simple ritual. He 
continued to shew what adjacent buildings 
and institutions modern utility required 
in connection with cathedrals, and con- 
cluded with practical observations upon 
the expediency of constructing churches 
such as he had pointed out in our large 
towns; and as a first step, he advocated 
the suitability of adding the style of places 
suitable to become bishoprics, to that of 
the prelates in whose dioceses the towns 
now actually stood. In conclusion, he 
expressed his hope that he had proved 
that architecture was not a mere isolated 
study of form and material and construc- 
tion, but that it mixes itself up with the 
most important concerns both of our phy- 
sical and our spiritual life. 

A vote of thanks to the lecturer ter- 
minated the proceedings. 


TuEsDAY, May 31. Visit To Bury 
Sr. EDMUNDS. 

A large number of the members of the 
Congress, under the direction of the Pre- 
sident, repaired to Bury St. Edmund’s, 
where they first visited the house in which 
Humphrey Duke of Gloucester died ; it is 
now in a dilapidated state, and the garden 
urrounding it has been converted into a 
farm-yard. ‘Fhe Abbot’s-bridge and sluices 
of the ancient fish-ponds were next in- 
spected ; the guide-books place the date at 
1221, but the details of the masonry, which 
are of much interest, would give a later 
date. It was observed with regret that 
this fine piece of work is in such bad re- 
pair that unless soon strengthened the 
whole fabric will fall in a ruinous mass. 

Passing through the Botanic Garden, 
the party emerged through the fortified 
abbey gateway to the main street, and 
examined the loopholes, portcullis, and 
other means of defence against the pre- 
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datory attacks of the townspeople, which 
were of frequent occurrence, as the monks 
and citizens were always at enmity. 

Here the party was met by the Hon. 
and Rey. Lord Arthur Hervey, the Presi- 
dent of the Suffolk Archxological Society, 
and many of the members and their fair 
friends, who formed an escort for the re- 
mainder of the day. 

St. James’ Church, the Norman tower, 
and St. Mary’s Church were carefully in- 
spected, and the leading features lucidly 
explained by local antiquaries. There was 
next a large mecting in the lecture hall of 
the Athenzeum, where Lord Arthur Hervey 
took the chair, and publicly welcomed the 
Architectural Congress, 

Mr. Hope, in reply, said, “ Architecture 
and archeology run together; call each 
society what you will, you will find their 
sentiments the same; so that we shall all 
readily fraternize. We do not content 
ourselves with grubbing in old muniment 
boxes, but by the light of their contents 
we study the history of architecture, and 
such glorious monuments of the piety and 
magnificence of past ages as this good old 
town possesses. 

“We say that architects must dis- 
orientalize themselves ; and though they 
cannot turn up new styles, as our friends 
over the Channel turn up new constitu- 
tions, at the rate of about twenty in a 
week, we have here Mr. Burges and Mr. 
Bodley, two architects of a new school, 
who are studying the work of the past 
in order to make a new style. 

“As an instance of the change these 
societies have wrought in the public taste, 
we do not now have race-balls and such 
things, but architectural and archeological 
meetings, at which the true principles of 
architecture are discussed, taking as the 
starting-point sound and true materials. 
We have heard of muscular Christianity ; 
we plead for muscular architecture. We 
look to Mr. Burges and Mr. Bodley to 
fight for us the battle of the styles, and 
to draw some good result from such visits 
as this of ours to St, Edmundsbury.” 

At a cold collation at the Angel Hotel, 
where Lord Arthur Hervey took the chair, 
Mr. Gedge gave some practical informa- 
tion respecting the restoration of the 
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Norman tower by the late Mr. Cotting- 
ham, and explained that every loose stone 
removed was marked and replaced, and 
that none of the old work was scraped, 
but faithfully repaired. 

A general ‘movement then took place 
to the remains of the ancient Abbey, in 
which Stephen Langton and the barons 
swore upon the altar that they would 


after which the leaders of the party re- 
turned to Cambridge, leaving some to 
wander among the ivy-clad ruins of the 
abbey, and others to inspect the interest- 
ing church at Saxham. 
EveNnine MEETING. 

The proceedings of this most interesting 
and successful Congress were terminated 
by a gathering at Sidney College Lodge, 


obtain Magna Charta from King John. where a large number of exquisite archi- 
The ancient Bridewell was next visited; tectural photographs was displayed. 





THE GUESTEN HALL, WORCESTER. 

Ciossz to Worcester Cathedral there still exists the Guesten Hall, erected 
in 1320; it is a noble building, though much mutilated, and divided by 
wooden partitions. It has a wooden gable-end, the frame-work of which 
is very well arranged with a good deal of cusping. The side walls are of 
stone, and the windows arranged as at Mayfield, under arches thrown across 
from buttress to buttress. The restoration of this building has been 
more than once proposed, and a view of it, as restored by A. E. Perkins, was 
executed some years since at the expense of the late Canon Digby *, and 
presented by him to the Oxford Architectural Society. Demolition, how- 
ever, not restoration, appears likely to be the result of the cathedral pro- 
perty having lately fallen into the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, unless arrested by unmistakeable evidence of public indignation. 

We are glad to see that the people of Worcester are interesting them- 
selves in the matter. Influential bodies in London have also shewn a 
strong feeling on the proposed barbarism, and at recent meetings of the 
Society of Antiquaries, it was resolved to send a protest to the Dean and 
Chapter, and also give a sum of money in aid of a proper restoration. 
The Ecclesiological Society also have mentioned the subject in their annual 
report, in due terms of reprobation; and Mr. Beresford-Hope, their Presi- 
dent, said very justly at their last meeting that the news of such a con- 
temptuous disregard of the public feeling in favour of the conservation 
of our ancient edifices “ would be received with a cry of execration through- 
out the land.” In the same spirit he has addressed two letters to “ The 
Times,” which we have been requested to reproduce, under the very 
appropriate title of 

VANDALISM AT WORCESTER. 
No. I. 


Str,—A fact has come to my knowledge, upon which, from my connexion with 
architectural societies, I am unfortunately able to speak with certainty. 

Close to Worcester Cathedral still stands the ancient “‘ Guesten Hall” of the Chapter, 
a singularly fine specimen of the domestic architecture of the fourteenth century. This 





‘ * Parker’s Domestic Architecture, vol. ii. p. 257. 
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building, although considerably mutilated, retains its main features, and is curious, from 
its being so much older than the college-halls of our Universities. The noble open roof 
exists, and the window tracery, of a very beautiful character, is capable of easy restora- 
tion. It is hardly credible, and yet it is true, that the Dean and Chapter of Worcester 
are seriously meditating the immediate demolition of this most interesting building. 
Such vandalism, at a time when we have learnt to appreciate the architecture of our 
ancestors, would be barely justifiable even if there were any practical reasons, real or 
colourable, alleged for the act. But in this case, I understand, there is no reason at 
all brought forward, except that the actual possessors of the hall are puzzled what to 
do with it. Other people say that it might not be so difficult to find some use for 
a large room in connexion with a religious and educational body in a large city. But, 
at the worst, the Guesten-hall, even if left empty, would hurt nobody, and might be 
just as useful as the greenest grassplot and smartest flower-bed. To complete the per- 
versity of this barbarous project, it has not even the miserable excuse of being popular. 
The people of Worcester are in arms to preserve an ornament of their city, of which 
they, at least, understand the value; and they hope that, if public opinion is brought 
to bear upon the Chapter, the proximate havock may yet be averted.—I have, &c., 


Arklow-house, Connaught-place, June 13. A. J. B. BrrEsrorD-HopE. 





No. II. 


Srr,—You were kind enough to give insertion a few days since to a letter of mine 
relative to the threatened demolition at the Guesten Hall, attached to Worcester 
Cathedral. This has produced private explanations from one of the canons of the 
church and from the cathedral architect, to the effect that the contemplated pro- 
ceedings which have so justly caused apprehension are to be limited to clearing out 
the modern partitions and fittings which now clog the building; and that no order 
has been given to destroy the old work. The satisfuction which this assurance would 
have created is, however, greatly mitigated by one of my informants having added 
the expression of his fears that the building, thus relieved of the cross walls which 
now keep it up, may come down with a run. 

This is but poor comfort for those who desire to keep the hall up; and I am sure 
that I am speaking the sentiments of all archeologists when I say that its maintenance 
ought to be a consideration paramount even to its clearance. ‘An old building, if 
tolerably sound, may be so carefully gutted (wholly or partially) as to ensure its 
stability with the assistance of shores and so forth; or it may be so recklessly cleared 
out as to make its downfall a matter of even greater certainty; or, if its stability 
under the process be more than questionable, it may be left alone altegether. What 
the public have, therefore, the right to claim from the Dean and Chapter of Worcester 
is that no one single internal wall or protection should be taken out of the Guesten 
Hall until some competent architectural authority shall have publicly reported that 
the ancient portions of the building can be kept standing after the clearance, and 
shall have indicated what precautionary measures are necessary to ensure this result. 
Money I hear is wanting, and my friend the architect of the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
to whom I owe one of my communications, informs me that “no part of the money 
set apart for cathedral repairs can be appropriated for the purpose.” It is not for me 
to clear up so inscrutable a mystery, but common sense will shew that, if cathedral 
money cannot be forthcoming to keep up cathedral buildings, still less ought it to be 
available to imperil them. In any case, the more the Dean and Chapter shew that 
they really desire to keep up what they have got, the more likely will the public be 
to come to their aid for its restoration. I have, &c., 


Arklow-house, Connaught-place, June 18. A. J. B. BEREsForD-HopPE. 

We trust that such representations as these may not be ineffectual, and 
that we may not be fated to see a body that has sanctioned the erection of 
So many ugly new buildings allowed, at its own good will and pleasure, to 
destroy all our noble old ones into the bargain. 
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WAYBOURNE CHURCH, NORFOLK; THE ARRANGEMENTS 
OF MONASTIC PARISH CHURCHES. 


Mr. Ursan,—In a late journey through East-Anglia I have seen much 
that bore on the arrangements of those churches which were at once paro- 
chial and monastic. This is a subject to which, as you may perhaps know, 
I have for, some years given a good deal of attention, and I have had inci- 
dental occasion to speak of it in the course of my late controversy about 
Waltham Abbey. When a church was held in common by the monks and 
the parish, and when, as generally happened in such cases, disputes arose 
between them, the common practice was to divide the building, the parish 
taking the western and the monks the eastern part. In the two cases of 
Wymondham and Dunster we know historically the details of the process, 
and from these we may argue to a great many other cases where we—or at 
least I—do not know the documentary history, but where the architectural 
phenomena are analogous. When a church was divided in this way, the 
eastern part, as being monastic property, came into the King’s hands at 
the Dissolution, and was preserved, dismantled, or entirely destroyed, as 
suited the caprice of King Henry or his grantees, Thus at Dorchester a 
private benefactor, at Tewkesbury the common act of the parish, purchased 
the monastic portion, and added it to the parish church. At Ewenny and 
Dunster the monastic portion remains perfect, but disused. At Waltham, 
Wymondham, Binham, Margam, and many others, the monastic portion is 
utterly gone or survives only in the form of ruins. But in all these cases 
the Dissolution had no effect upon that part of the church which had been 
assigned to the parishioners, and whose legal position was just the same as 
that of any other parish church. This I do not think is generally very 
clearly understood. A church of this sort was architecturally one building, 
but, as a matter of legal property, it was two. The property of the monastery 
was transferred to the King, but that of the parish remained untouched. 

The parish church thus formed generally consisted of the nave of the 
church formerly held in common. This nave might be, as at Waltham and 
Crowland, the whole space west of the central tower, or, as at St. Alban’s, 
Binham, and Wymondham, only part of it, owing to the monks’ choir being 
placed westward of the crossing. The nave, now become the parish church, 
was then treated in all respects as a complete and distinct church. Two 
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or three bays at the east end were screened off as a chancel; the high 
altar was placed at the east end, with a reredos behind it, and often with 
sedilia at the south side. These arrangements will be very apparent to 
any one who will carefully compare the churches I have already men- 
tioned. The reredos of the parish high altar is nowhere so well seen as 
at St. Alban’s, where it is known as St. Cuthberht’s screen. A very little 
examination will shew that it was not a roodscreen, but a reredos. A 
roodscreen has one door in the middle; a reredos has one on each side 
the altar. The two doors, marking the reredos, may be seen also at 
Waltham, Ewenny, Wymondham, Crowland, and Binham, The marking 
off of the parochial chancel is perhaps best seen at Dunster and Binham. 

This reredos was a structure of considerable height and massiveness, 
being in fact a solid wall, which, when the eastern part of the church was 
destroyed, was carried up to form the east end of what was left. At Walt- 
ham and Crowland I suspect that, even before the Dissolution, this parti- 
tion wall was carried up as high as the spring of the lantern arch. I sus- 
pect also that at Crowland the window in the partition wall existed before 
the Dissolution. At Wymondham the “ abbey steeple” made a com- 
plete partition; the parish church ended in a dead wall, with only the 
two doors in it. 

The part east of the reredos remained to the monks. Their roodscreen 
must always have been placed somewhat to the east of the reredos, so as 
to leave a kind of antechapel or diminutive nave between them. When 
the parish church reached eastward as far as the west arch of the lantern, 
the central tower seems to have played this part. Thus at Ewenny and 
Dunster there is a screen across the eastern arch of the tower, fencing 
off the monks’ choir in the eastern limb. This arrangement, as I have 
already remarked, was probably introduced at Waltham at the rebuilding 
of the monks’ choir in 1242. At St. Alban’s the roodscreen of the monks’ 
choir has vanished ; the screen still to be traced must have been a pres- 
bytery-screen, like that at StsDavid’s. 

In collegiate foundations the interests of the clergy and people did not 
so often clash as in the monastic ones. Indeed, a collegiate foundation, 
from the days of Harold onward, generally had in view the better per- 
formance of divine service in an existing parish church. Hence the church 
was seldom divided, and hence the collegiate churches commonly retain 
their choirs untouched. At the suppression of Colleges under Edward the 
Sixth the foundations were abolished, but the fabrics were seldom injured. 
There are, however, some instances to the contrary. At Fotheringhay and 
Ruthin the choir is entirely destroyed ; at Howden it is in ruins; at Arun- 
del it is disused though perfect. I suppose that in these cases some divi- 
sion of the building must have taken place between the college and the 
parish, like those I have mentioned in other cases between the monastery 
and the parish. In some cases also, as the College of Newark at Leicester 
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and St. Martin’s-le-Grand in London, collegiate churches were wholly 
destroyed. I suppose that these were purely collegiate without any at- 
tached parish, just like those monasteries which were not parish churches 
at all, and which were therefore wholly destroyed or ruined. 

The arrangement is still kept up in some foreign churches. At Toulouse 
Cathedral, when I was there in 1857, parish high mass at the parish high 
altar in the nave was followed by capitular high mass at the capitular high 
altar in the choir. 

I turn from these examples of the most usual form of the division to a 
very curious and anomalous instance in which it is made in quite another 
way. This is the Priory of Waybourne in Norfolk, between Cromer and 
Cley-next-the-Sea. I had never heard of it before and I came upon it quite 
accidentally, but it is certainly one of the most extraordinary buildings 
I ever saw. Its groundplan, I suppose, is quite unique. The appearance 
when first seen, as I came suddenly upon it from the east, is utterly per- 
plexing. A perfect and a ruined tower, a good deal of perfect building to 
the west and a good deal of ruined building to the east, suggest for a 
moment a church of the type of Wimborne Minster with the central tower 
and the choir in ruins. But the next moment shows that the two towers 
are not in a line, and also that there are no signs of transepts. I will try 
to describe the building as well as I can, though it is rather a hard task 
without a measured groundplan. The existing parish church, taken alone, 
without reference to the adjoining ruins, would not be very remarkable. 
It consists of a west tower, a nave with south porch, a chancel a good deal 
narrower than the nave, and blocked arches on the north side show the 
former existence of a destroyed aisle, opening into both nave and chancel, 
but not reaching to the full length, east and west, of either. A very pretty 
doorway in the north wall of the nave, with shafts and tooth-moulding, 
shows that the original building was Early English, but the aisle looks like 
a Decorated addition, and there are several windows of that style on the 
south side. The tower and porch are of the common East-Anglian Per- 
pendicular. But, having got thus far with ease, wonders begin, which I 
do not pretend wholly to unravel. First of all, the chancel has no gable, 
but a lean-to roof leaning on its northern side partly against nothing, partly 
against the ruins of a tower in the style commonly called Anglo-Saxon. 
Of this tower only the south wall is at all perfect, the north wall is utterly 
gone, and the east and west are very imperfect, but enough remains to 
make out its general design. Its upper stage has a double window—or 
what seems to be a window, for it either never went through the wall or 
else has been most sedulously blocked inside—with triangular heads; a 
shaft between the two openings seems to have been knocked away. On 
each side are two rude blank arches with irregular round or rather segmental 
heads. Above, on each side, is what seems to be a round window with a 
deep external splay, but no traces can be seen inside. The east wall of the 
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tower has been cut through by a tall late Decorated arch, which reminded 
me of that in the “ Abbey steeple” at Wymondham, but a very small 
round-headed window can be~traced just above it. The south wall had, 
much lower down, a much larger round-headed window, now of course 
blocked by the parish chancel, In the west wall was a large blocked 
round-headed doorway ; a good way above it is a jamb of an inserted 
window (or possibly a doorway in the roof) which hinders one from making 
out the original design. When these insertions were made a vault was also 
inserted, or perhaps only contemplated ; the springers are there and the lines 
traced out for the vaulting, a little above the great eastern arch. The 
whole of the original work of this tower is excessively rude, and quite un- 
like any Norman work ; but it has its full share of that barbaric grandeur 
which towers of its class always possess. 

East and west of this tower stood large buildings now in ruins. To the 
east of it was evidently the choir of the Priory church, a large building 
with attached chapels, but no regular aisles. It is very ruinous, and very 
little detail is left, but that little, being portions of lancet windows at the 
east end, shows its date and its original extent. The north wall is nearly 
perfect ; there are two arches of different heights in its western part; the 
loftier, just east of the Anglo-Saxon tower, has opened into a sort of tran- 
septal chapel or pair of chapels, the lower one into a smaller chapel to the 
east of it. The south wall is nearly all gone, but it is easy to see that 
it had a large chapel to the south, lying east of the present parish chancel, 
and which did not reach to the extreme east end of the monks’ choir. 

The remains to the west of the tower are more perplexing. There was 
a large building whose gable can still be traced, and into which the blocked 
arches in the north wall of the parish church must at some time have 
opened. But I could see no signs of any communication between it and 
the tower, as the original western doorway of the tower was blocked, and 
no later arch was cut through as on the eastern side. This of course re- 
minds one of Wymondham, and might lead to the belief that this was part 
of the parish church. This may very likely have been the case ; only there 
is a rather puzzling cross wall, running north and south, with an east 
window in it, and helping to block the arch in the north wall of the parish 
chancel, A space is thus left between the west wall of the Anglo-Saxon 
tower and the east end of the north aisle of the parish church, which must, 
as the blocked arch and gable-line show, have once been covered, but 
which seems afterwards to have been uncovered. 

On the north of these buildings was clearly a cloister whose eastern wall 
was prolonged from the eastern wall of the Anglo-Saxon tower. 

' I am writing here entirely without books, but I have had a few historical 
notices sent me by friends* which may perhaps go a little way towards ex- 





* Wabrunna, Wayburn, or Waborn Priory, Norfolk. Tanner says that “ Sir Ralph 
Meyngarin, Knight (temp. Hen, II.), founded a priory of Benedictines here.” —(Notit. 
Gent. Mag. Von. CCIX, K 
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plaining some of these very curious phenomena. A church here is men- 
tioned in Domesday ; of this we may safely set down the Anglo-Saxon 
tower as being a relic. Its date I do not profess to fix. It is clearly in 
the old native form of Romanesque which preceded the introduction of the 
‘* novum compositionis genus,” or Norman style, by Eadward the Confessor. 
That native form did, as we know from the case of the Lincoln churches, 
under certain circumstances survive the Conquest, and such a place as 
Waybourne is where one might expect it to linger longest. It is therefore 
quite possible that this tower may have been a new one at the time of the 
Domesday survey, and the church may even have been mentioned in it on 
that account. But the work is so very rude, so much more so for instance 
than the Lincoln churches, that I am inclined to think it must be one of the 
earlier rather than one of the later examples of my third class of Anglo-Saxon 
buildings. I place it in the third class because it is essentially a stone con- 
struction ; except it be in the triangular heads, there is no trace of “ stone- 
carpentry” about it. Perhaps we may place it early in the eleventh cen- 
tury, but all such dates must be quite conjectural. 

The other fact is that a Priory of Austin Canons was founded here by 
one Ralph Mayngaryn or Mainwaring, in the reign of Henry the Second 
or John. There can be no doubt that the greater part of the present 
buildings, the few details of which agree with the later of the two dates, 
were raised in connexion with this foundation. But the founder must have 
set about the work in a curious way. The common process would have been 
either to build the Priory church altogether distinct from the parish 
church, or else, as at Binham and Wymondham, to raise a large cruciform 
building, of which the eastern limb should belong to the monks and the 
western to the parish. The founder of Waybourne followed neither plan. 
He seems to have taken the old parish church, preserved its western tower, 
built his monks’ choir on the site of the rest, and to have rebuilt the parish 
church to the south-west, with its chancel partly abutting on the old tower. 
The phenomena to the west of the Anglo-Saxon tower and to the north of 
the parish church I do not profess altogether to explain. They can hardly 





Monast., Norfolk, 23.) And he refers to Mon. Ang., tom. i. p. 490. But the editors of 
the new edition of the Monasticon (vol. vi. p. 591) refer to the Continuator of Blomfield’s 
“History of Norfolk,” (vol. v. p. 966, or new edition, ix. 446); and as the account in 
the Monasticon is extremely meagre, we give the preference to Blomfield or his Con- 
tinuator. He says that “Hugh de Abrincis, Earl of Chester, had a grant from the 
Conqueror of this lordship, which was held in the time of Edward the Confessor by 
Hacon, or Hagan, son of Swan, eldest son of Earl Godwin, and elder brother of King 
Harold.” [Did he build the Saxon church?] Ralph II., Earl of Chester in the time 
of King John, was most probably the founder of the Priory, which was for Augus- 
tinians, and not Benedictines. “ At a place here called Wayborne Hope was a fortifica- 
tion; the shore is stony, and the sea so deep, that ships may ride here and lie against 
it; the Danes are said to have landed here on their invasions.” [Can the ruins de- 
scribed by Mr. Freeman have been connected with the fortifications ? ]|—Eb. 
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be unravelled without having the whole thing thoroughly examined, mea- 
sured, mapped, and drawn in detail, by a professional architect». 

It may be worth while to compare the half-monastic, half-parochial, 
church of Waybourne, with its purely monastic neighbour at Beeston *. 
This is also a thirteenth century building, and also quite a small monas- 
tery; but at Beeston there is a distinct parish church, a good way off 
from the Priory; consequently the latter is altogether uninfluenced by 
parochial requirements, consequently also it is now wholly in ruins. It is 
a small cruciform church, about 150 feet long, without aisles; its choir 
has a very good range of lancet windows. There are two curious things 
about it; one that it seemed, as far as I could make out, to have lost its 
south transept in Perpendicular times, at all events the south arch of the 
lantern was blocked by a tall octagonal turret of that date. The other is 
the addition in the Decorated period of eastern chapels to the north tran- 
sept, the northern one of which is prolonged so as to run parallel with the 
choir, like, to compare great things with small, the Lady Chapel at Ely. 

Not far off is the splendid church of Cley-next-the-Sea, one of the finest 
parochial Decorated naves in England, but with a tower and chancel quite 
unworthy of it. Blakeney too is a striking church, with a bold turret, 
evidently intended as a light-house, at the north-east corner of the chancel. 
This same chancel terminates in a composition of seven lancets, and, as I 
could see through the windows, has that most rare finish for an English 
parish church, a stone-vaulted roof. You will therefore judge of my dis- 
appointment at having to satisfy myself with this glimpse through the 
windows, it being impossible to make out the whereabouts of the key 4. 
Binham Priory I have already mentioned as one of the best examples of 
the complete parish church formed within the nave of a large minster. As 
far as I could make out from the ruins, it struck me that the east end must 
have had an apse, with something like the retrochoir at Peterborough 
beyond it. The group of places called Burnham contain one or two churches 





> Syzvanus Upgsan will be obliged if any of his Norfolk friends can supply him 
with a plan and sketches of these interesting ruins. 

* At Beeston a Priory of Austin Canons was founded in the time of King John 
or Henry III. by Lady Margaret de Cressy. (Mon. Ang., vi. 568.) 

* Sytvanus Urpay was more fortunate than Mr. Freeman when he visited this 
remarkable church in 1845; he succeeded in finding the key and gained admittance. 
The chancel has a groined vault, but low, and has a room or chapel over it, an ar- 
rangement which is not common, but which occurs in some other instances. The seven 
lancets at the east end are divided by shafts into separate windows, each with its own 
dripstone, connected by the terminating bosses ; there is a recess for the altar under the 
east window, and one for the Easter sepulchre on the north side, and the sedilia have 
trefoiled arches under square heads. The windows have Perpendicular tracery inserted, 
and there are, or were, remains of a fine Perpendicular screen and stalls. A Carmelite 
Friary was founded at Blakeney about the 24th Edward I., 4.p. 1296, and the build- 
ings were completed in 1321. (Mon. Ang., vi. 1,572.) 
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worth notice, but the next great object, and the last in my present East- 
Anglian tour, was the noble Decorated church at Snettisham. Its choir 
and north transept are gone; I do not know whether the choir belonged 
to any dissolved foundation, or whether it is simply an instance of the vile 
Norfolk custom—of which Cromer is so infamous an example—of letting 
the chancel go to ruin without even this shadow of an excuse. One 
naturally compares Snettisham with Cley. Nave against nave, it is hard 
to tell which to prefer; the proportions are better at Cley, and the clere- 
story is much finer, but the clustered pillars at Snettisham have a great 
advantage over the mere octagons at Cley. Taking the two churches as 
wholes, there can be no doubt that the cruciform shape—the transepts at 
Cley are mere transeptal chapels—the noble west front, and the grand 
tower and spire, put Snettisham, as an architectural design, far above its 
rival. 

I will end these rather desultory remarks with a story. You perhaps 
know how three adjoining shops in Oxford used to make up the sentence 
“Wise Parsons Hunt.” This sentiment I leave to be judged of by the 
new Regius Professor of History at Cambridge, but there’ can be no doubt 
that “‘ Wise Parsons” leave the key of the church with the clerk. To be 
sure, some extra wise ones on the marches of Worcestershire and Glouces- - 
tershire keep their churches always open, but this is a sort of senior wran- 
glership in wisdom which one cannot look for in every one. But he is 
decidedly an unwise parson who makes every wandering antiquary come to 
his house, and he is extra unwise who submits them to a personal cate- 
chism. Such an one I came across in the course of my East-Anglian 
rambles, a goodly man, in a fine M.B. waistcoat, who clearly “ thought 
no small beer’ of himself. I made my best bow—the best at least that 
a wide-awake allowed—and asked leave to see the inside of the church. 
“I am very willing to show my church, but I must first know who 
people are whom I admit.” I told him my name. ‘I don’t know you” 
— proving, I ventured to think, ignorance of Syntvanus URBAN as 
well. Being asked again, I told him at greater length. Then came the 
climax. ‘I don’t know you. Do you know me? Are you a Norfolk 
man?” This last escapade might have divided one between anger and 
laughter, had not the sight of one of the finest parochial interiors in 
England. been at stake, and had I not had visions of a patriotic East- 
Anglian posse comitatés gathering, at their pastor’s bidding, to take 
summary vengeance on the profane Mercian or West-Saxon intruder. At 
last however the great man somehow became mollified, and, non-Norfolk 
man as I was, I was admitted within the walls of the East-Anglian sanc- 
tuary. I cannot say however that I was quite in the same frame of mind 
for enjoying its beauties as in the case of those churches where I had not 
to go through a purgatory of insolence before I made my way within the 
precincts of paradise. Where this happened I will not say, further than 
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that it was at one of the noblest fourteenth-century churches in Norfolk 
and not at Cley-next-the-Sea. 

I can say, from very extensive experience, that impertinence, incivility, or 
anything but courtesy and something much more than courtesy, is the rarest 
thing in the world on the part of an English clergyman. Their fault is 
certainly quite on the other side, an occasional tendency to killing one with 
kindness. Still, if only as a remarkable natural phenomenon, it is just as 
well that antiquaries in general should know how curious a specimen to 
the contrary may be found under the shadow of one of the finest parish 


churches in England. 


Cannock, Stafford, June 8th, 1860. 


I am, &c., 
Epwarp A. FrEeMan. 


STEETON HALL, SHERBURN-IN-ELMET, YORKSHIRE. 


Mr. Ursan,—tThe traveller into York- 
shire by the North-Eastern Railway, who 
should leave the line at the well-known Mil- 
ford Junction, and cross the fiat meadows 
and plough-lands towards Milford village, 
would come, in about two miles or under, 
to a manor -house of the middle ages, called 
“Steeton Hall.” It seems almost to have 
escaped observation, for I have failed to 
find more than one short mention of it; 
but it well deserves inspection and study 
as a curious vestige of early domestic 
architecture in more than one style, and 
as a copious and well-preserved record, 
through its thirty sculptured shields of 
arms, of ancient family tenure, neighbour- 
hood, and alliance. 

The house is now so small and ruined, 
such a mere irregular fragment of what 
it has been, and withal so altered in our 
own time, that it is perhaps impossible to 
restore, even in imagination, its original 
form and proportions ; and the points of 
curiosity which remain about it must 
therefore be taken singly, for their own 
separate interest, rather than as connected 
portions of a uniform and intelligible struc- 
ture. Broken now in all directions, and 
in many places disguised by thick masses 
of closely embracing ivy, its cracks and 
angles rank with male fern and the com- 
mon spleen-wort, its story all immemorial 
and forgotten, with no clue nor record of 
its ancient lords but such as an antiquary 


can alone decipher by the doubtful light 
of medieval heraldry, yet planted about 
with stately trees, and with a notable air 
of old gentility; it is a fine example of 
those mysterious monuments which are 
felt to constitute such a principal charm 
of wandering through historic lands like 
ours. 

We pass through the village of Milford, 
and having pursued for a short distance 
further a narrow country road, turn at 
length through a stile and cross a mea- 
dow, and find ourselves suddenly, before 
we are aware, under a Gothic gateway of 
good proportions, lavishly adorned with 
arms and sculpture, through which we 
pass into the court-yard of the house, 
which stands retired from the gate about 
fifty paces. 

This gateway, being the first thing that 
presents itself, shall be made the first ob- 
ject of our present description. It is 
handsomely built of fine ashlar masonry, 
out of the magnesian limestone of the sur- 
rounding district, and must be regarded 
as a work of the fifteenth century, though 
there are forms and mouldings used in its 
construction which at first sight appear 
to be incongruous, and which might pos- 
sibly puzzle an experienced observer who 
should not carefully consider it as a whole. 

Perplexed with Norman-looking vault- 
ing and arches, with lancet-looking and 
geometrical mouldings, with square-headed 
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trefoil and ogee-headed doors, and shields 
of arms that shew the present differences, 
and therefore can scarcely be earlier than 
the last half of the fifteenth century, there 
is yet no appearance of the shields having 
been later insertions, nor of the whole 
work being other than one and cotem- 
poraneous. With a very singular absence 
of the usual distinctive marks, the general 
Sacies must be described as Perpendicular. 
It may be proper, if possible, in such 
a case as this, to discuss the gateway with 
a minuteness of detail which may enable 
the reader to judge of it for himself. It is 
a quadrangular structure, with two arched 
passages as usual—the principal one in the 
centre for horsemen and carriages, and 
the other, to the left of it, narrow for foot- 
men. Hinges remain in the outer wall, 
shewing that these two entrances were 
formerly defended on that side by strong 
doors. Their arches are both segmental- 
headed, and the smaller approaches nearly 
to a semicircle. They fall into the jambs 
continuously, without capitals, and with a 
simple chamfer; in the smaller arch the 
chamfer is hollowed. The groining of 
each archway is of the fashion commonly 
seen in Norman work. Thus the principal 
entrance is under a simple vault, with 
square ribs crossing diagonally in two round 
arches, and joining the opposite angles. 
These ribs rest on corbels, three of which 
are nondescript, while the fourth has an 
under chamfered Norman aspect. The 
smaller passage has a cylindrical vault, 
with a parallel set of round sub-arches, 
like the aisles of small Norman churches. 
There is a chamber over each vault, with 
approaches from the court-yard. A spiral 
stair starting from a plain round door on 
the ground, and terminating in a square- 
headed trefoil, leads into the larger room 
above; and an external flight of stone 
steps through an acute ogee arch into the 
smaller. The square-headed trefoil has 
a carved head under each cusp in the sof- 
fit, with an ornamental effect; but there 
is, as I have said, a marked absence of 
characteristic mouldings, indicating date 
through all the features of this gateway. 
The larger chamber has a low gabled 
roof, slated with thick stone, within the 
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square and plainly-embattled top of the 
gateway, which overhangs somewhat above 
the corbel-table. It was lighted towards 
the north or north-east, in the outer front, 
by a square-headed trefoil, on which side 
there is a projecting chimney belonging to 
this room, supported on a curious small 
corbel-table of men’s heads and cats’ heads ; 
towards the house it was lighted by a 
plain ogee. A simple quatrefoil on the 
east or south-east lighted the smaller 
chamber. A gargoyle in either front pro- 
jects from the centre of the wall. 

The overhanging parapet of the gate- 
way rests on a remarkable corbel-table of 
armorial shieids, alternating with the usual 
conventional sculpture; and these arms, 
before they perish, may deserve such record 
as I can now furnish, with a view to their 
interpretation. Away from libraries I can 
at present identify but few of them with 
certainty, though doubtless we have here 
abundant materials for an unwritten chap- 
ter of old county and family history. I 
saw them hastily too, and must speak of 
them according to my limited opportu- 
nities. The bearings, so far as they could 
be certainly read without a glass, may be 
thus registered in order, if I suppose my- 
self standing under the outer front, and 
reckoning round from left to right :— 

(1.) 4 chevron between 3 lions ram- 
pant. This coat occurs also in ancient 
glass in the west window of the parish 
church, viz. Sherburn-in-Elmet, with the 
arms of Cardinal Kemp, Roos, Ryther, Vi- 
pont, and others. Also on the south-west 
buttress of the debased tower, and on the 
outer door of the porch. The field is gu., 
the chevron erm., the lions or.’ It proba- 
bly must represent Langton of Yorkshire, 
though I have not been able to connect 
that family with Sherburn or Steeton; 
and evidently points to the period of Car- 
dinal John Kemp, titular of St. Bulbina 
and legate of the Holy See, who was 
Archbishop of York from 1426 to 1451, 
and had a palace close by Sherburn Church, 
of which the earthworks, partly enclosed 
in the churchyard, are still plain to be 
seen. 

(2.) A bend indented with estoile in 
sinister chief corner (? Reigate). 
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(3.) A bend of 5 fusils conjoined at their 
obtuse angles. This bearing is upon an 
oval shield set bendwise on the bracket. 
It represents the name and family of Rey- 
gate of Steeton, and is referred to in the 
following passage of Gough’s Camden (iii. 
288), which contains tife only notice that 
I have’seen of this house :—‘‘ Not far from 
Sherburne to the south-west is Steeton, 
or Stiveton Hall, formerly a seat of the 
family of Reygate, which came by mar- 
riage many years ago to the family of 
Foljambe of Aldwark, and is the property 
of Francis Farrand Foljambe, Esq., who 
is lord of the manor. A great deal of the 
old building is standing, but some of it in 
ruins, about which are the arms of Reygate 
and other families in the stone-work.” 

This coat, with an annulet for differ- 
ence, occurs twice in stone upon the porch 
of Sherburn Church. Also, without the 
annulet, it may be seen in a small chapel 
opening eastward out of the porch, at- 
tached to a fragment of a beautiful rood 
figured in Dr. Whittaker’s “Loidis and 
Elmete,” which was dug up many years 
ago in a corner of the churchyard, and 
having two similar faces, was sawn in two, 
one half being placed in this porch-chapel 
at Sherburn, and the other set over an old 
front door at Steeton Hall. 

The Steeton half is still to be seen there, 
much decayed but very handsome, and a 
striking object as one enters through the 
gateway. This Reygate coat, repeated 
again on this corbel-table, and also, as we 
shall soon see, on the house itself, when 
taken in connection with Gough’s notice 
just quoted, informs us that great part of 
what now remains at Steeton was built 
by that family during their tenure. But 
how they became possessed of the place at 
first, or when it passed from them by 
marriage to the Foljambes, (as Gough 
says,) I have nowhere yet been able to 
discover. A passagein the Collec. Topog. 
et Geneal. (i. 361) relates that, “In 37 
Henry VIII. the King grants to Godfrey 
Foljambe, Sen., and Godfrey Foljambe, 
Jun., the custody of the manor of Steeton, 
Com. Ebor., and 200 acres of land, 40 acres 
of meadow, 100 acres of waste, and 20 
acres of land in Steeton,” &c. 
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It will be seen, when we come to speak 
of the chapel, that the foundation of the 
house probably dates back to the end of 
the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth 
century, somewhere about the year 1200. 

(4.) Three estoiles, 2 and 1, and a can- 
ton dexter. 

(5.) A chevron between 3 goats’ (?) heads 
couped. 

(6.) .... within ... cross-croslets 
fitchy in orle. This may probably be the 
second quartering of the Ryther coat, for- 
merly, if not now, existing in glass in 
Harewood Great Hall, viz., “ Arg., a lion’s 
head erased between 8 cross-croslets fitchy 
in orle az.” 

(7.) Party per bend 2 bars; (or, over 
2 bars a bend.) (? Leghe of Middleton.) 

(8.) Reygate, with the annulet. 

(9.) 4 chevron between 3 leopards’ 

faces. (? Pollington, or Wentworth.) 

(10.) A chevron bretessy between 3 
storks’ (?) heads erased. 

(11.) Quarterly of 4 a bend sintster. 

(12.) Zwo bars between 8 martlets, 3, 2, 
2,and1. (? Marley.) 

(13.) 4 chevron between 3 fleur-de-lys. 
(? Belasyze, Lowther, Pickering, Green.) 


(14.) 4.... with a label of 3 points 
én chief. 

(15.) On a chief (or in chief’) 3 crosses 
Sormy. 


This coat may be the one mentioned by 
Gough as formerly to be seen amongst 
other quarterings, on a large stone pre- 
served in his time in the vestry at Sher- 
burne, “which appears to have been a 
monument or part of one.” It belonged 
probably to a tomb of the Langtons, as it 
shewed the “lion and chevron” coat (No. 
1 in this list) impaling quarterly of 6, 
and in the third quarter “3 crosses patty 
in chief.” 

(16.) Two bars gemels and a chief. 
(? Thornhill or Meynill.) 

(17.) A lion rampant. (? Aldburgh of 
Harewood Castle.) 

The principal devices that alternate 
with these shields on the corbel-table are 
a coiled and eared serpent, a man’s head 
with a bird, an estoiled boss, a wreathed 
head as on Roman coins, grotesque heads 
and mask, a monkey, another monkey 
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with conventional tail over back, a ram’s 
head, &c. 

We proceed now from the gateway to 
the house itself. Its shattered ruin, 
patched in various bad styles and periods, 
may be described as consisting of a centre 
and one wing, the former with a mode- 
rately ancient “ debased” door, now deco- 
rated with the Sherburn rood; and the 
latter with a row of old shields under the 
eaves, contemporaneous, and in good part 
identical, with those on the gateway just 
recorded. The wing includes the Early 
Pointed chapel, the most curious vestige 
that time has left here. There is a coat 
of arms over the debased door, of compa- 
ratively recent aspect, and probably point- 
ing to some “restorer,” viz., 4 chevron 
engrailed between 3 suns in splendour. It 
ought of course to be easy to appropriate 
this shield; but for want of references 
I have not been able to determine it 
hitherto. 

The chapel, a spiral staircase now de- 
stroyed, and an old fireplace of great 
capacity, were the only curiosities that I 
could see or hear of in the interior. 

The first alone requires description. No 
longer a chapel now, it has been dese- 
crated many years, and divided into three 
compartments, a side passage, parlour, and 
dining-room. In the two former of these 
the very curious low early-lancet groining 
has been suffered to remain, an example 
of unusual simplicity and interest; but 
unfortunately removed in the latter, and 
replaced by a common ceiling. This roof 
has only cross-springer and diagonal ribs 
very rudely chamfered, which fall down 
low into the walls on each side. There is 
no ridge-rib nor boss in the apex of the 
vault, the height of which is inconsider- 
able. In one corner of what is now the 
dining-room may still be seen the old 
piscina, declaring the original use of the 
place. It is ogee-headed and large, of less 
antiquity than the chapel. In the en- 
closing walls are several no-style windows, 
not deserving description. One, however, 
appears to be the work of the Reigates, 
judging from its style and the shields 
above it. It is a single light, with tre- 
foiled cusping and ogee head. The wall 
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in which this light is set, and which is 
surmounted by the row of arms next to 
be quoted, is much later than the groined 
roof within, so far at least as the outer 
face and upper part are concerned. 

The shields from left to right come 
thus :— 

(1.) Reygate, with the annulet. 

(2.) A masonic device with compasses 
and square (on a shield), 

(3.) On a chief 3 crosses formy. 

(4.) A fess and label of 5 points. 
(? Birkin.) 

(5.) Three sexfoils, 2 and 1. (? Darcy.) 

(6.) Quarterly of 4, a bend sinister. 

(7.) Three crescents, 2 and 1, Ryther 
of Ryther and Harewood. This coat is 
in old glass in the west window of Sher- 
burn, 

(8.) Reygate, with estoile in place of 
annulet, 

(9.) Fusily. (? Fitzwilliam.) 

(10.) Ryther again. 

(11.) A lion rampant. 

(12.) Party per fess dancetty. 
vasour.) 

(13.) Fretty of 8 pieces. 
ston.) 

Alternating with these arms are other 
sculptures, as on the gateway, viz., a head, 
an estoile, a fleur-de-lys, a sexfoil sur- 
rounded by nine stars all within a circle, 
a geometrical device with circles and 
squares, and a calf’s head. But chief pre- 
eminently among these, in the estimation 
of the villagers around, is the figure of 
some animal, apparently an .ass, which 
has been held in immemorial superstition 
by the vulgar of the neighbourhood, and 
known as “Steeton Reckitt.” It is dis- 
tinguished from the other sculpture of the 
corbel-table by a somewhat larger size, 
and by being made the support of a small 
bartizan or projecting turret; and, as the 
popular story goes, this “ Reckitt” con- 
veyed the stone for building the house 
from quarries beyond Milford Junction. 
The present occupier, Mr. Kelsey, who is 
reasonably much interested in the history 
of Steeton, and pleased to shew it to any 
visitor, told me this old-fashioned story, 
which I had previously heard with slight 
local differences in many other parts of 


(? Aldburgh.) 
(? Va- 


(? Huddle- 
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England, and which will doubtless be re- 
cognised by many readers. 

In the south aisle of the nave of Sher- 
burn Church was formerly a chantry be- 
longing to this house, and still called the 
“Steeton Chapel,” in which the piscina 
remains. Here are three low-arched re- 
cesses in the wall, extending westward 
towards the porch, which may, some time, 
have held effigies of the founder and his 
family ; but all that is out of mind. A 
mural tablet, however, set over the piscina, 
remembers Peter Foljambe of Steeton, 
who died in 1668. Here are his arms, and 
crest, and a Latin. legend. He bears a 
bend between 6 escallops, impaling a chev- 
ron between 3 crosses formy fitchy, for 
the names of Foljambe and Wooderoffe ; 
the lady was a coheiress. 

There are four fair Perpendicular win- 
dows in this chantry, but of new appear- 
ance. This noble church has recently 
been restored. 

There are at least two other Steetons, 
or (more properly) Stivetons, in Yorksbire, 
at no great distance from our Steeton-in- 
Sherburn. This circumstance is liable to 
lead to confusion, in consulting records 
about any of the three, unless proper care 
be taken to distinguish between them. 
One of these is Steeton of the Fairfaxes, 
near Bolton Perey; and the other is 
Steeton-in-Airedale, an ancient manor of 
the Plumptons, held under the Lords 
Percy. I am indebted to a gentleman in 
Oxford for some extracts from Dodsworth’s 
MSS. relating to these Steetons; but it 
is not possible, in every case, to infer which 
is meant, without special investigation. 

The following seem to point plainly to 
Steeton-in-Sherburn :— 

“Ralph de Wilgeby gives ten marks for 
seisin of lands in Steeton and Micklegate, 
which he holds of the Archbishop of York.” 
(? Walter de Grey.)—MS. exxiv., 85. 

A “Confirmation by the Pope of a deed 
of Ralph Wileby and Robert his son 
granting lands in Sherburn for the sup- 
port of a chaplain at Steveton.”—(cxxv. 4.) 

The date of this deed is unfortunately 
not sufficiently expressed in the MS.; but 
it is apparently to the ancient family of 
Wileby that we are to look for the 

Gent. Mag. Vox. CCIX. 
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founders of the house and chapel at Stee- 
ton, probably early in the thirteenth 
century. 

A “Charter of Walter, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, endowing the Treasurership 
of York with the tithes of Steeton, Sher- 
burne, &c., on its separation from the 
Archdeaconry : 13183—1827.”—(cxxv. 86.) 

Finally, it is manifest that while I have 
attempted to pourtray as exactly as pos- 
sible the architectural peculiarities, herald- 
ical curiosities, and present condition of 
Steeton Hall, I have yet left its history 
much as I found it, in a condition of 
almost total obscurity. I am entitled to 
attribute it to my distance from libraries 
that I have ascertained nothing about the 
Wilebys, beyond the presumption that 
a family of that name founded the old 
house and chapel somewhere about the 
year 1200; little or nothing about the 
Reigates, who, succeeding to it at some 
time to me unknown, reared the gateway 
and much of the house about the middle 
of the fifteenth century, and were gone 
in the reign of Henry VIII., when it 
seems to have passed to the Foljambes of 
Aldwark (as Gough says) by marriage ; 
and nothing of Steeton since the Fol- 
jambes sold it, except that it is now the 
property of a gentleman named Paver. 
The thirty-one shields of arms that yet 
remain ‘on the edifice are (mainly, I think, 
for the same reason) very partially iden- 
tified, and scarcely at all accounted for in 
this description. These are the points 
that remain to be elucidated, Still I 
have done what I could; and it may be 
something to have called attention to such 
a place, hidden (as it is) among trees, in 
a low situation, and obscure locality, out 
of sight of ordinary travellers. It may 
incline some Yorkshire antiquary, with 
greater opportunities and facilities than 
I have had, to work the several matters 
at present left doubtful into their proper 
connection and historical relationship. If 
this be done, then the meagre account 
which I conclude to-day will seem to re- 
ceive a sufficient justification. 

Iam, &e., 
T. W. Norwoop. 
Cheltenham, May 10, 1860. 
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HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


A Concise History of England. By 
Joun Epwarps, Author of “A History 
of the English Language.” (Longmans.) 
—wWe have never been so fortunate as to 
meet with Mr. Edwards’ “ History of the 
English Language,” but if we may judge 
of that work by the present, we have not 
much cause for regret. This “ History” 
is described by the writer as “an attempt 
to narrate in a concise but interesting 
manner the leading events of English 
history, from the earliest times to our 
own day;” he has treated “an old and 
familiar subject with some freshness and 
originality,” and his labours, he presumes, 
“may be of use to studious members of 
our Working Men’s Colleges and Me- 
chanics’ Institutions.” We have a sincere 
respect for the promoters and students 
of such establishments, and we therefore 
advise them to have nothing to do with 
it. It is quite as bad a book as any of the 
School Histories that passed under our 
notice some time since*, and the fact that 
a respectable house has been found to pub- 
lish it, shews that not much progress as 
has yet been made in the much-needed 
rectification of our small Histories of 
England. 

As this is a book of some pretension, 
it may be necessary to notice the “ view” 
of its author. This, we are happy to find, 
is ultra-Liberal, and Church and King are 
very properly subordinated to the “ fourth 
estate.” <A sort of resumé of the British 
constitution occurs near the end, in which, 
with an eye probably to the “ Usurpation 
by the Lords” question, the reader is told 
that the House of Peers “have no right 
to interfere with money bills ;” statements 
of the supreme power of the Commons 
turn up every now and then, and of course 
in all contests authority is shewn always 
to have been in the wrong. The sentence 
on Charles I. “was, perhaps, unjust and 
cruel, but he was the victim of his own 
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obstinacy and insincerity ;” Cromwell was 
“the greatest prince that has ever ruled 
England ;” the ejected ministers of St. 
Bartholomew’s day were “the most pious 
and learned in England;” and the Cove- 
nanters ‘were ‘an inoffensive population, 
whose only crime was their desire to wor- 
ship God according to their own con- 
sciences.” 

It is possible that some “ studious mem- 
bers of working men’s colleges” may, 
from want of sufficient information, ‘not 
readily see the fallacy of such statements 
as these, and we shall not lose time in 
arguing upon them; we prefer to cite a 
few instances of the ridiculous inaccuracy 
as to well-known matters of fact which 
we meet with in every page, and our 
readers may then judge for themselves as 
to the value of the opinions of so super- 
ficial a writer. To begin with early times, 
we learn from Mr. Edwards, what we do 
not find in Cesar’s Commentaries, that at 
his first coming he passed “ but four days 
in Britain,” and at his second, that Cas- 
sivelaunus submitted to Cesar, “and his 
example was followed by the great tribe 
of the Trinobantes.” We also see that 
Boadicea was “marching home in tri- 
umph” when defeated by Suetonius, which 
is a valuable correction of the statement 
of older writers. We also see that Carau- 
sius was “a piratical chief,’’ and the three 
chiules of Hengist and Horsa are pom- 
pously described as “a Saxon squadron in 
the Channel.” 

As we get lower down in the stream 
of history, we are gratified to learn that 
Egbert “had been educated at the Court 
of Charlemagne in France ;” that Alfred 
defeated Hubba and took the raven banner 
in Devonshire at the very time that he 
was hiding in Athelney; but we are con- 
cerned to say, that we have not the story 
about the burnt cakes. However, we find 
other things nearly as true; as that Har- 
dicanute, who dug up his brother's body 
and betrayed Eadulf, was “of a mild and 
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generous character, and a good governor ;” 
that Stigand crowned William I.; and that 
the curfew was a Saxon precaution against 
fire, which he revived. 

Better authorities than Mr. Edwards 
haye maintained that Becket was a Saxon, 
and therefore we shall not quarrel with 
him for that, but we see something new 
in the penance of Henry, who “ walked 
on his bare knees seven times round the 
tomb of A’Becket.” There is equally the 
charm of novelty about the statement 
that Richard I. was mortally wounded 
before Chinon ; that the wife of Edward 
I. was called Philippa of Hainault ; that 
“Hotspur, Earl Percy,” was the son of 
the “ Duke of Northumberland,” and that 
Douglas was killed with him at Shrews- 
bury. We were not aware before, that 
Thorpe the Lollard was burnt with Sau- 
tre; and we thought that the French 
factions were the Orleanists and Burgun- 
dians, but we readily bow to the decision 
that they were “the Orleanists and Ar- 
magnacs.” Henry VI., too, we are pleased 
to find, was crowned king of France at 
Paris, when but a few months old. We 
learn also that the Duke of Gloucester was 
“committed to the Tower, where he was 
shortly afterwards found dead ;” and it 
may interest antiquarian readers to be 
told that Doomsday is now preserved in 
that fortress. 

The brief reign of Edward V. is told 
with some important variations from the 
received account. “ The young King and 
his brother were taken to London by their 
mother Elizabeth ;” “Earl Hastings” is 
“one of the Queen’s friends ;” it is after 
the princes are lodged in the Tower that 
Gloucester “commences” his machina- 
tions; and it is only after he has been 
chosen king that he “hastens to London,” 
which would seem to exonerate him from 
the death of Hastings, who had been ex- 
ecuted a fortnight before. 

Such are a few, and but a few, of the 
gross errors that have caught our eye in 
turning over this proposed manual for the 
“studious.” To point all out would be 
too serious a task, and we will content 
ourselves with referring our readers to the 
papers before mentioned. The majority 
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of the errors there enumerated they will 
find carefully reproduced by Mr. Edwards, 
with the addition of many of his own 
making.- Of his dates, whether we turn 
to the battles of Hastings or of Culloden, 
the death of Prince William in the twelfth 
century or of Queen Caroline in the nine- 
teenth, we can hardly find a correct one. 
We scarcely understand what he means in 
giving as a heading “ House of Hanover 
restored,” nor can we tell what to make 
of the information— 


* Commonwealth. 


* Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector, be- 
gan to reign, 1649. 

“Richard Cromwell, Lord Protector, 
1653. 

* House of Stuart restored, 1658.” 

This gem forms part of a Table of Eng- 
lish Sovereigns from Egbert to Victoria, 
from which Edmund Ironside is omitted ; 
which tells us that Lionel, Duke of Cla- 
rence, was the second son of Edward ITI., 
and that Edward the Confessor was “ de- 
scended from Ethelred IL,” as if half-a- 
dozen generations had intervened. 

We have bestowed this lengthened no- 
tice on a very worthless book, as we con- 
ceive that it will justify the remark that 
no really useful and reliable short History 
of England will ever be produced until 
some one shall be found who, though he 
has accumulated materials for twenty 
volumes, will be self-denying enough to 
give their substance in one. Until then, 
Elementary Histories, and Popular His- 
tories, and Concise Histories will remain 
very much what they now are—the most 
unsatisfactory part of English literature. 


A House for the Suburbs ; Socially and 
Architecturally Sketched. By THomas 
Morris, M.R.LB.A. (London: all Book- 
sellers (!) 1860.) 8vo., xii.and 136 pp., and 
8 plates.—A work which professes to be 
published by “all Booksellers” must ob- 
viously be intended to have every chance 
of publicity, and is a fair object for criti- 
cism, although the usual custom of sending 
a copy for review has not been complied 
with, and it might possibly happen that 
“ what is everybody’s business is nobody’s 
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business,” and consequently that the book 
is to be seen nowhere, and to be obtained 
only of the author. We should never have 
known of its existence had we not acci- 
dentally seen a laudatory notice of it in 
a cotemporary journal, which excited our 
curiosity, and induced us to procure a copy 
and give some account of it to our readers. 

The author and his subject appear to be 
admirably suited to each other; the 
* Houses in the Suburbs” [of London] are 
notoriously of “Cockney” character, and 
the book is as genuine a specimen of 
*Cockneyism” as we ever remember to 
have met with; the atmosphere of the 
suburbs and of the kingdom of Cockayne 
breathes in every page of it. The distin- 
guishing characteristic of Cockneyism is 
affectation, the attempt to be always fine 
and genteel; and this is equally the 
character of the book. The author takes 
care to let us know that he has always 
been accustomed to genteel society in 
the Suburbs, and therefore knows what 
is wanted by genteel people, and shews 
that he is the man to supply their wants. 
He appears to have an instinctive feeling 
that his book may be considered as be- 
longing to the Cockney school, and there- 
fore in an early page sets up this defence 
for it :— 


“This has lately been stigmatized as 
‘Cockney fashion; but let me in all 
courtesy suggest that there is no ground 
for sarcasm ;—nothing is Cockney that 
does not violate fitness and simplicity. 
The different conditions of life, apart from 
relative status, render widely different 
things appropriate and convenient. ‘A 
cottage with a double coach-house’ was an 
obvious incongruity, and fairly became 
the sport of the satirist. But for one of 
more vaulting ambition there are man 
‘humble livers in content,’ who, though 
fond of pure air, gladly leave predial re- 
forms to the able hands of Mr. Mechi; 
spade and fork husbandry to the cham- 
pionship of Miss Martineau; and the 
poultry-yard to another ‘blue,’ with all 
its interesting details of gallinaceous phy- 
siology.”—(p. 10.) 


The author has evidently been long in 
practice, or has succeeded to an extensive 
practice, as he tells us that he has selected 
the plans with which he favours us from 


a large number that have been built 
within the last twenty years; and we 
must say that the designs, and plans, and 
the book altogether seem to be far better 
suited for the ideas of twenty years ago 
than for the present day. 

The pretty picture of “A House in 
the Suburbs,” which forms the frontis- 
piece, is just in that mongrel style which 
our fathers admired, and which is mis- 
called Elizabethan; it is a libel on the 
really great architects of the Elizabethan 
era to call this modern Cockney imita- 
tion by this name. We are favoured also 
with the ground-plan and the “chamber 
story,” and the “ mezzanine story” of this 
same mansion, and a most elaborate affair 
it is, with no less than forty-seven refer- 
ences to the various chambers, &c., of the 
ground-plan only ; and in this instance we 
are furnished with a scale, an advantage 
not allowed to the other plans. We find 
that this house occupies an area of nearly 
two hundred feet in depth and upwards of 
one hundred in width. In this space are 
included four distinct ranges of building 
and two courts, one called “the drying 
ground,” the other “the farm-yard.” We 
should have called one the servants’ court, 
the other the stable-yard, but our good 
friends in the Suburbs are fond of grandi- 
loquence and affectation, and the object of 
the book being to please them, we hope it 
will succeed. 

In the smaller plans of a “ Munsionette 
near Wimbledon Park,” “ Semi-detached 
Houses,” and “ The Compact House built 
near Blackheath,” we are not favoured 
with any scale, but we are led to infer 
that none of them require more than 4 
quarter of an acre of ground, and that 
half an acre is sufficient to include not 
only the house and stables, with conserva- 
tory and vinery, but also “two lawns, a 
flower-garden and a kitchen-garden, ter- 
race, lamp (!) stable-yard, kitchen-court, 
and jet d’Eau!” There is certainly much 
ingenuity displayed in the manner in 
which all these are arranged, and a palace 
compressed into the space allowed in the 
country for a cottage and cottager’s gar- 
den. But the main object of all the de- 
signs seems to be to please the Cockney 
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taste for display rather than comfort. 
The conservatory is always a conspicuous 
object, but in no single instance does a 
drawing-room window open into it, which 
to a lady who is fond of attending to 
her flowers is almost indispensable. But 
we wish to take leave of Mr. Morris 
on friendly terms; we believe him to be 
(judging by his book alone) a thoroughly 
kind-hearted, well-meaning Cockney of 
the old school, and he has produced a book 
very useful in its way, containing sensible 
advice, and very suitable to the “ genteel 
society of the Suburbs.” 

We subjoin a few extracts to justify our 
opinion :-— 


«“¢ A House for the Suburbs,’ however, 
has not appeared to demand extreme pre- 
cision, but to admit of adequate represen- 
tation by the characterising lines, articu- 
lating dots, and supporting touches of a 
sketch, rather than to call for the elabo- 
ration of a picture; and it is with this 
impression I presume to lay my slight 
pencillings before the reader.””—(p. viii.) 

“Delightful alike to Spinster and Ma- 
tron, Youth and Sage, are the suburban 
soirées. Varied in appliances and means 
of entertainment, Science and Mirth, 
Sense and Sound—Sir David Brewster 
and Monsieur Jullien—meet upon a com- 
mon footing. Instruction spreads her 
most tempting treasures, and Melody sends 
forth a voice that leaves its dreamy echo 
long upon the ear.”—(pp. 45, 46.) 


“Then came the usual honours of Terp- 
sichore, which were very generally paid. 
Philosophers relaxed, and dowagers be- 
came sprightly, at the sharp, exhilarating 
call of the piccolo, though the rapid rota- 
tions of the deux temps, or the deliberate 
graces of the Varsoviana, were not to be 
attempted by those who, hke myself, 
belong to the era of Quadrille, The 
carpet, (or its damask counterpart,) how- 
ever, whereon a satin slipper glides, is 
sacred, and I will only add, that these 
delightful and ational, réunions, after a 
refreshment confined to sandwiches and 
gateau, concluded, before midnight, to the 
sound of the loyal curfew—‘ God save the 
Queen.’ ”—(pp. 47, 48.) 


“But what have I written? Is it fixed 
as that of Pontius?—shall it be effaced 
as if inscribed in sand ?—or shall it be 
followed by a misericorde? Yes, thus 
it shall be. Not for fear of shells and 
pointed bullets from Sandhurst, vulner- 
able though I be in every part, and not, 
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like Achilles, only in the heel ; and would 
that I were 
* Only weak 

Against the charm of Beauty’s powerful glance ;” 
but it does seem becoming to explain, 
that it is not proposed to send the School- 
master among the ladies, to render them 
wiser by making them less charming; the 
variety of study here suggested being well 
suited to win hearts, and of more per- 
durable worth than many accomplishments 
tied up with the hymeneal knot, and never 
*woke again.” —(pp. 53, 54.) 


Pass and Class. An Oxford Guide- 
Book through the Courses of Liters Hu- 
maniores, Mathematics, Natural Science, 
and Law and Modern History. By Mon- 
TAGUE Burrows, M.A. (Oxford and 
London: J. H. and Jas. Parker.)—This 
work professes to give a connected ac- 
count of the whole course of Oxford edu- 
cation as it now stands, not merely for 
the use of undergraduates, but for those 
who may be preparing at schools for Ox- 
ford; for parents, who may naturally be 
supposed anxious to learn what sort of 
education modern Oxford proposes to give 
their sons; and for those of the general 
public who care to consider the subject 
either abstractedly or otherwise, and whose 
ideas, not previously very clear perhaps 
as to the meaning of the words “ Univer- 
sity Education,” have been in a chronic 
state of mystification ever since the intro- 
duction of the “ new system” in 1850. 
To all these classes it may be safely re- 
commended as a trustworthy guide. 

The full detail as to number of hours 
of work —note-books —lectures— private 
tutors—choice of books—courses of read- 
ing, &c., can of course only be gathered 
from the work itself, as all these matters 
are so concisely (though clearly) stated, as 
to render a summary difficult; but we 
may remark that the object of Mr. Bur- 
rows is, while exhibiting the real and abid- 
ing value of the Class Course, to remove un- 
founded ideas of its difficulty. He justly 
remarks that outside the University— 


“The common impression is that ob- 
taining a Pass is a very creditable and 
quite satisfactory achievement; while the 
Class List contains the names of some few 
wonderfally clever and hardworking stu- 
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dents, who are not uncommonly supposed 
to have ruined themselves for life by their 
exertions, and to be great fools for their 
pains. University men of ‘course know 
better. They know well enough that ever 
since the institution of Class Lists some 
fifty years ago the Pass has not been, ex- 
cept in such cases as the foregoing, a 
satisfactory conclusion tothe Oxford course. 
They know well enough that nearly every 
one who chooses to work at all can and 
ought to appear in some one or other of 
the Class Lists. Still further, they are 
well aware that the value of the Pass is 
fixed by the least intelligent and least 
educated man who is allowed to scrape 
through,—like a rope or chain the true 
strength of which is that of its weakest 
part,—and that the University has de- 
liberately imposed this character on it by 
declining to number the Passmen, or to 
arrange them in any way which might 
mark the superiority of one to another.” 
(pp. 8, 9.) 

Mr. Burrows contrasts minutely and in 
tabular form the amount of work re- 
quired from the Pass and the Class man 
respectively, estimates the value of the 
gains of each as modes of mental training 
for after life, and sums up with a dictum 
in which all who study his book as it 
ought to be studied must concur :—“ The 
mere Pass can never be considered justifi- 
able for any man of commonly good abili- 
ties, commonly good health, and commonly 
good education.” We trust that under- 
graduates will lay this to heart, and, by 
the exercise—if it must be—of even extra- 
ordinary diligence, do justice at once to 
the friends who have sent them to the 
University, and to their own abilities. 


Sermons. Messrs. J. H. and Jas. Parker 
have recently published several single Ser- 
mons, to which we desire to call atten- 
tion. Our Lord’s Ascension the Church’s 
Gain, a most effective University Sermon, 
preached on Ascension-day, by the Rev. H. 
P. Liddon, Vice-Principal of St. Edmund 
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Hall; another, The Opened Door, one of 
the series preached at the Culham Train- 
ing College, in Holy Week, by the Rev. J. 
R. Woodford, pointing out the school- 
master as the connecting link between 
priest and people. The Worship of Christ’s 
Church a Shadow of Heavenly Things, 
by the Rev. J. M. Wilkins, Rector of 
Southwell, preached at the Festival of the 
Notts. Church Choral Union, (which we 
see consists of fifty-one parochial choirs), 
is mainly devoted to enforcing the pro- 
priety of audible responses on the part of 
the congregation, and not allowing the 
Liturgy to sink into “a chill, cold dia- 
logue between the minister and the clerk, 
with the addition now and then of ‘the 
feeble voices of a few children or cho- 
risters.” These audible responses, he 
shews, according to the natural laws which 
regulate and govern vocal sound, “ would 
produce what we call a choral service as 
a matter of course :’— 

“A multitude of voices speaking the 
same words must speak in the same time, 
and on the same note, if what they speak 
is to be distinct and intelligible. Many 
illustrations might be given of involuntary 
examples of this principle of our nature. 
To mention but one: Set a number of 
children (and little children have no pre- 
judices) to say or repeat anything foge- 
ther, and they naturally, and as it were in 
spite of themselves,—they cannot do other- 
wise,—but they will involuntarily recite it 
in the same tone or note ‘with one ac- 
cord.’ Every school-teacher knows this. 
I do not hesitate, I repeat, to allege my own 
conviction that this democratic principle 
(if I may, not irreverently, term it so) is 
the true and only key to hearty congre- 
gational worship. .... . The Church of 
England and her offshoots since the Puri- 
tan rebellion, 200 years ago, is the only 
branch of the Church Catholic,—nay, I 
believe I may say with strict truth, the 
only religious community,—that ever ex- 
isted whose public worship was not one 
continuous stream of song.”—(p. 16.) 


We will hope that these remarks will 
meet with the consideration that they 
deserve, 





BIRTHS. 


May 3. At Rome, the Viscountess Kynnaird 
(Marchioness Bandini Giustiniani), a son and 
heir. 

May7. At Smithgrove-terr., Cork, the wife of 
Major the Hon. Wm. Yelverton, Royal Artillery, 
a son. 

May 10. The wife of Thomas B. Bosvile, esq., 
Ravensfield-park, Yorkshire, a dau. 

May 11. At Gibraltar, the wife of Captain 
Frederick Sayer, a son. 

May 13. The wife of Kingsll. Manley Power, 
esq., of the Hill-court, Herefordsh., a son. 

May 15. At Whatton-house, Leicestershire, 
the wife of John Martin, esq., a son. 

At Rhode-hill, Lyme Regis, the wife of Reginald 
Talbot, esq., a dau. 

May 16. At Inverness-terrace, Kensington- 
gardens, the wife of Capt. German, a dau. 

May 17. At Surbiton, Hampton-court, the 
wife of Capt. E. P. Baumgarten, 7th Hussars, a 
dau. 

May 18. At Bierley-hall, Yorkshire, Mrs. Wm. 
Marshall Selwyn, a dau. 

May 20. At Hollinwood Parsonage, Manchester, 
the Hon. Mrs. J. A. Atkinson, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. Henry Beattie, Chaplain 
and Head Master of the London Orphan Asylum, 
Clapton, a dau. 

May 21. In Harriet-st., Lowndes-sq., the wife 
of Major Wm. Fitzgerald, a son. 

At Dundridge, near Totnes, the wife of Clement 
Cottrell Dormer, esq., a son. 

May 22. At the Hook, West Hoathly, Mrs. 
James Tully, of twin sons, since dead. 

The wife of E. A. Paget, esq., of Thorpe Satch- 
ville, a son. 

May 23. At Ford-hall, near Chapel-en-le- 
Frith, Derbyshire, the wife of William H. G. 
Bagshawe, a dau. 

At the Rectory, Shobdon, Herefordsh., the wife 
of the Hon. and Rev. A. A. B. Hanbury, a dau. 

May 24. At Dover, the wife of the Hon. W. 
W. Addington, a son. 

At Wilton-crescent, Belgrave-sq., the Hon. 
Mrs. Nugent Bankes, a son. 

At Rutland-gate, the Hon. Mrs. Frederick Peel, 
a dau. 

May 25. At Herbert-place, Dublin, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Gordon, 75th Reg., a dau. 

At Rushbrook-lodge, Croydon, the wife of 
W. Barton Ford, esq., a son. 

At Bradgate-park, the wife of the Rev. Alfred 
Payne, M.A., a dau. 

At Prescote-manor, Banbury, Oxon, the wife 
of John Pares, esq., a dau. 

May 27. At Blackheath-park, the wife of 
Frederick Currey, esq., barrister-at-law, a son. 

At Kew, the wife of Dr. Hooker, F.R.S.,ason. 

At the Elms, Ringwood, the wife of H. Tre- 
menheere Johns, esq., a dau. 


In Pulteney-strect, Bath, the wife of W. 8S. 
Coke, esq., a dau. 

At Kiddington-hall, Woodstock, Oxon, the wife 
of Henry L. Gaskell, esq., a dau. 

May 28. The Hon. Mrs. George Dashwood, 
Stone-lodge, Ipswich, a son. 

At Can-hatch, Banstead, Surrey, the wife of 
Timothy James Durrell, esq., a son. 

The wife of Richard Bloxam, esq., of Eltham- 
court, Kent, a son. 

May 29. At Ryde, Isle of Wight, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Daly, C.B., a son. 

May 30. At Croston-hall, Lancashire, Lady 
Adelaide de Trafford, a son, who survived only 
a few hours. 

At Ankerwyke-cottage, Wraysbury, near 
Staines, Emily, wife of Francis H. Burckhardt, 
esq., a dau. 

At Lowndes-st., Belgrave-sq., the wife of 
Henry King, esq., a dau. 

At Leinster-gardens, the wife of Dr. J. H. 
Gladstone, a dau. 

At Warminster, the wife of the Rev. J. Eras- 
mus Philipps, a son. 

May 31. Lady Constance Grosvenor, a son. 

At the Rectory, Bedale, the Hon. Mrs. T. J. 
Monson, a son. 

At Oakfield-court, Tunbridge Wells, the wife 
of the Rev. J. Sandford Baily, a son. 

At Sussex-gardens, Hyde-park, the wife of A. 
F. Bundock, esq., a son. 

June 1. At Brighton, the wife of Frederick 
Drummond Hibbert, esq., a son. 

At Bedford-place, Russell-square, the wife of 
Mr. Serjeant Miller, a dau. 

At the Cottage, Sonning, Berks, Mrs. Arthur 
Pratt-Barlow, a son. 

At Dalvey-cottage, Morayshire, N.B., the wife 
of D. A. Mac Leod, esq., a son. 

June 2, At Circus-road, St. John’s-wood, the 
wife of D. F. Main, esq., barrister-at-law, a son. 

At Dorchester-house, Park-lane, Mrs. Holford, 
a son and heir. 

At Brandeston-hall, Suffolk, Mrs. Austin, a son. 

June 3. At Botley, Hants, the wife of Com- 
mander George Winthrop, R.N., twin daus. 

At Hill-house, Tooting-common, the wife of 
P. W. Flower, esq., a dau. 

At Kilham, Yorkshire, the wife of the Rev. 
Bourke Fellowes, Vicar, a dau. 

At Charterhouse-square, the wife of Captain 
Davenport, a dau. 

June 4. At Eaton-square, the Hon. Mrs. 
Mostyn, a son. 

At Greenwich, the wife of H. Elphinstone 
Rivers, esq., a son. 

At Downe-hall, Bridport, the wi’e of H. Strang- 
way Hounsell, esq., M.D., a son. 

June 5. At Kingston-house, Leatherhead, Mrs. 
Henry Chater, a son. 
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At Aldershott, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Chap- 
man, 2nd Battalion 18th Royal Irish, a dau. 

At Gloucester-place, Hyde-park, the wife of 
Thomas How, esq., a dau. © 

June 7. At Ellerslie, near Barnstaple, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. R. Wyllie, a son. 

At Hackness-grange, Yorkshire, Mrs. John- 
stone, a dau. 

June 8. At Chesterfield-street, Mayfair, the 
Hon. Mrs. Okeover, a dau. 

At Wear-house, near Exeter, Lady Duckworth, 
a dau. 

At Putney, the wife of C. A. E. Beley, esq., 
M.A., a son. 

June9. At King’s-road, Brighton, the wife of 
Capt. Edward Willoughby, Bengal Artillery, a 
dau. 

At Horsell, Woking, Surrey, Mrs. H. F. Nor- 
ton, a dau. 

June 10. At Barford-house, Warwickshire, 
the wife of Capt. Eyton, a dau. 

At Woodsley-house, Leeds, the widow of Lieut.- 
Col. Brandling, C.B.. Royal Artillery, a dau. 

At the Rectory, Bildestone, Suffolk, the wife of 
Capt. Cockburn, R.N., a dau. 

June 11. At Hesmond’s-lodge, East Hoathly, 
the wife of Chas. F. Clements, esq., a dau. 

At Surbiton-hill, Kingston-on-Thames, the wife 
of J. H. Murchison, esq., a son. 

June 12. At Surbiton, the wife of Edward L. 
Beckwith, esq., a son. 

At Harracott, Barnstaple, the wife of the Rev. 
Bourchier W. T. Wrey, a dau. 

At the Rectory, Itchen Abbas, Winchester, the 
wife of the Rev. W. W. Spicer, a dau. 

June 13. At Torquay, the wife of the Rev. G, 
C. Bethune, of Chulmleigh Rectory, a son. 
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At Sussex-lodge, Shirley, near Southampton, 
the wife of Henry Dennett Cole, esq., a son. 

June 14. At Scarr-hill, the wife of Captain 
Pollard, Adjutant 4th West York Regt., a dau. 

June 15. In Fitzwilliam-sq., Dublin, Lady 
Carew, a son and heir. 

At Sopworth Rectory, Wilts, the wife of the 
Rev. Joseph Buckley, a son. 

Junel6. At Sandgate, Kent, the wife of Major- 
Gen. W. Freke Williams, K.H., commanding 
Infantry Brigade, Shorncliffe, a son. 

At Canterbury, the wife of Major Bowlby, 64th 
Regt., a son. , 

Junel7. In Portugal-st., Grosvenor-square, 
Lady Kathleen Tighe, a son. 

At Hamilton-pl., Lady Adeliza Manners, a son. 

At Duffryn, Aberdare, the wife of H. A. Bruce, 
esq., M.P., a dau. 

At Court-lodge, Frant, Sussex, the wife of J, 
W. Roper, esq., a son. 

June 18. At the Close, Salisbury, the wife of 
the Rev. John Ellis, a dau. 

At Westbourne-pl., Eaton-sq., the wife of 
Major Walton, 38th Regt., a dau. 

At Hastings, the Hon. Mrs. Adolphus Graves, 
a son. 

In Lowndes-st., Mrs. Lindsay Antrobus, a son. 

June 19. In Manchester-sq., the Hon, Mrs. 
Townley Mitford, a son. 

At Lee, Blackheath, the wife of Capt. John J. 
Wilson, Royal Engineers, a dau. 

At Portobello, N.B., the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Clephane, late 79th Highlanders, a dau. 

June 20. In Thurloe-sq., the Lady Anne Sher- 
son, @ son. 

At East Sheen, Surrey, the wife of Capt. 
Leycester Penrhyn, a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


Feb.8. At Barrackpore, Brook Samuel Bridges 
Parlby, of H.M.’s 6th Regt. Bengal Eur. Inf., 
only son of Gen. Brook Bridges Parlby, C.B., 
H.M.’s Indian Forces (Madras Army), to Mar- 
garet Mary, fifth dau. of the late Major Bunbury, 
of the Bengal Army. 

March 20. At Rampore, Bauleah, Archibald 
Hills, esq., of Katcha Katta, Bengal, to Emma 
Louisa Erle, only dau. of W. White, esq., F.R.C.S., 
Civil Surgeon, of Ragshahye, and formerly of 
Heathfield, Sussex. 

April 16. At Byculla, Bombay, the Hon. Wm. 
Beresford Annesley, to Caroline, fifth dau. of the 
late John Mears, esq., of Bagshot, Surrey. 

April 21. At Madras, Maurice Cross, esq., 
stipendiary magistrate, to Grace Eleanor Cotten- 
ham, eldest dau. of Col. Robert Clifford Lloyd, 
H.M.’s 68th Light Infantry, and grand-dau. to 
the Rev. Bartholomew Lloyd. D.D., late Provost 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and President of the 
Royal Irish Academy. 

April 25. At St. Philip’s, Charlestown, De- 
mcrura, the Rev. Henry John May, Minister of 
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St. Mark’s, Enmore, to Charlotte Geraldine, only 
dau. of the late S. B. Liot Backer, esq. 

May 9. At the Consulate, Alexandria, William 
Frederick, eldest son of W. Wilson Saunders, 
esq., of Reigate, Surrey, to Frances Anne, eldest 
dau. of Sydney Smith Saunders, esq., her B.M.’s 
Consul, Alexandria. 

At Portage-du-fort, Canada West, Henry John 
Fourdrinier, esq., of Montreal, to Mary, second 
dau. of George Usborne, esq., of Portage-du-fort 
and Quebec. 

May 10. At All Saints’, Colchester, George 
Matson, esq., of East-hall, Mersea, second son of 
Wm. Matson, esq., St. Osyth, to Margaret Anna, 
eldest dau. of the late John Dennis, esq., of the 
Manor-house, Great Holland. 

At Aspley Guise, Beds, the Rev. J. Watson, of 
St. Neot’s, to Hannah Margaret, eldest dau. of 
George Carter, esq., of Darlington. 

May 15. At Upper Chelsea, Baron Luigi Farina, 
of the Neapolitan Kingdom, to Annie Unett, dau. 
of George Head, of Canterbury. 

May 16. At Highfield, William Seward Le 
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Feuvre, esq., son of W. J. Le Feuvre, esq., 
Southampton, to Rosina, dau. of the late J. R. 
Keele, esq-, of Southampton. 

At St. John’s, Surrey, Walter, youngest son of 
the late W. P. Honywood, formerly M.P. for 
Kent, to Ellen, eldest dau. of J. G. Hodgson, 
esq., of Liverpool. 

May 17. At All Souls’, Langham-pl., the 
Rev. H. H. Bishop, to Laura Sophia, youngest 
dau. of the late William Pizzy, esq., of Nor- 
ton, Suffolk. 

At Hove, Sussex, Andrew Green, esq., Lieut. 
Rifle Brigade, to Emily, second dau. of the late 
Philip Rickman, esq. 

May 22. At Clifton, John William Townsend 
Fyler, Capt. H.M.’s 3lst Regt., of Heffleton, 
Dorset, to Jane Lonisa, youngest dau. of George 
Stevenson, esq., late of the Grenadier Guards. 

At St. Pancras church, Lieut. F. J. de Silva 
Aranjo, of the Imperial Brazilian Navy, to Mary 
Anne, youngest dau. of H. H. Langley, esq,, of 
Claremont-terr., Pentonville, and late of Colyton, 
Devon. 

At Sudbury, the Rev. Thomas Lingard Green, 
eldest son of John Green, esq., Woburn, Bedford- 
shire, to Louisa, dau. of Edmund Stedman, esq., 
of Belle Vue, Sudbury. 

At Wrawby, Arthur Tennyson, esq., brother of 
the Poet Laureat, to Harriett West, sister of the 
Vicar of the parish, and eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. John West, Rector of Chettle and Farnham. 

At St. Luke’s, Lower Norwood, the Rev. R. J. 
Burton, Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
to Eliza, only dau. of the late R. H. Robertson, 
esq. 
At Brighton, Thomas Ayscough Thompson, 
F.R.G.S., F.S.S., of Cambridge, to Esther, widow 
of J. Philips, esq., late Bengal Light Cavalry. 

At Oswestry, the Rev. Thomas Martin Herbert, 
M.A., of Sheffield, to Maria, eldest dau. of Thos. 
Minshall, esq., solicitor, of Oswestry. 

At Clifton, the Rev. I. Sadler Gale, Rector of 
St. John Baptist’s, Bristol, to Henrietta, young- 
est dau. of the late S. Girdlestone, esq., Q.C., of 
the Middle Temple. 

At Holy Trinity church, Kentish Town, the 
Rev. Matthew Churton, of Watton, Herts, to 
Mary, dau. of the late Mr. Joseph Moginie, late 
of Watton. 

May 23, At Rochester, Percy Vincent James, 
esq., R.N., to Catherine Lincoln, eldest dau. of 
Frederick Furrell, esq., J.P., of Rochester ; and, 
at the same time and place, Edw. James Randall, 
esq., of the Invalid Depot, Chatham, to Alice, 
fourth dau. of the above Frederick Furrell. 

At Pilton, George Brown, esq., of Roborough, 
near Barnstaple, to Isabel de Courcy, fifth dau. 
of the Rev. Septimus Palmer, Rector of High 
Bickington. 

At Prestbury, Capt. Ivan Herford, of H.M.’s 
90th Regt. of Light Infantry, to Marion Jane 
Caldwell, fourth dau. of the late Dr. Anthony 
Todd Thomson. 

At Leicester, Thomas North, esq., to Fanny, 
only dau. of Richard Luck, esq., solicitor. 

May 24. At St. Mary’s, Ilminster, Alfred T. 
De Lisle, esq., of Addison-road, Kensington, to 
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Catherine Messiter, eldest dau. of the late Henry 
Burnard, esq., of Ilminster. 

At Brixton, Henry Chevallier, second son of 
J.C. Cobbold, esq., M.P., to Louisa Anne, only 
dau. of Chas. Montague Pocock, esq., of Brixton. 

At Broadwater, Wynyard Battye, esq., 65th 
Bengal Infantry, to Margaret Ellen, fourth dau. 
of the late Rev. William Colvile, of Baytham, 
Ipswich. 

At Cathedine, Breconshire, Hugh Wild, esq., of 
Pwill-court, in the parish of Llangynidr, and 
same county, eldest son of Thos. Martyr Wild, 
esq., of Strettit-house, Kent, to Cordelia Charlotte 
O’Callaghan, dau. of the Rev. William Davies, 
B.D., Rector of Cathedine and Llangynidr. 

At Bubwith, Robert Leighton, esq., of Good- 
manham, Market Weighton, to Eliza Harriet, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. John Wilkinson, 
formerly Vicar of Budwith and of Gate Helmsley, 
Yorkshire. 

At St. Clement’s, Hastings, William Halliday 
Cosway, esq., only son of the late Sir William 
Richard Cosway, knt., to Maria, youngest dau. 
of the late Sir Thomas Harvie Farquhar, bart. 

At St. Matthew’s, Bayswater, Fred. Edward, 
eldest son of John Ogle Else, esq., of Bayswater, 
to Emma, sixth dau. of Thomas Brice, esq., of 
Ramsgate. 

At Ripley, Robert Charles Winder, of Court- 
lodge, Stanstead, Kent, to Clara, youngest dau. 
of John Cooke, esq., of Ryde-house, Ripley, 
Surrey. 

At Tunbridge Wells, the Rev. H. E. M. Bull, 
to Mary Jane, third dau. of the late Rev. J. 
Hayes, Vicar of Wybunbury, Cheshire. 

May 25. At Brighton, Andrew Lighton, esq., 
of Clifton, Glocestershire, to Eliza Amelia, young- 
est dau. of Henry 8. Joyce, esq., of Freshford, 
Wilts. 

May 26. At Crediton, Richard, eldest son of 
Wm. Wippell, esq., of Rudway, Rewe, to Eliza- 
beth Tremlett, only child of D. T. Pridham, esq., 
of Rock, Crediton. 

May 28. At Cornworthy, South Devon, David 
Hardy, esq., third son of James Hardy, esq., of 
Bath, to Emily, only dau. of the late J. Masters 
Collins, esq., formerly of Bath. 

At Newton Abbot, Chas. Henry Battersby, esq., 
M.D., Torquay, to Catherine Grace Hickman, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Robert de Burgh, M.A., 
Highweek. 

At St. Thomas’s, Portman-sq., C. Malton Bevan, 
esq., to Isabella, second dau. of Frederick Lennox 
Horne, esq. 

May 29. At St. Stephen’s, Paddington, Hum- 
phry Sandwith, esq., C.B., D.C.L., Colonial Secre- 
tary of Mauritius, to Lucy Ann, youngest dau. 
of the late Robert Hargreaves, esq., of Accring- 
ton, Lancashire. 

At Cranbourne, Berks, John Sanders, eldest 
son of the late John Kirton Gilliat, esq., of Fern- 
hill, Berks, to Louisa Anne Fanny, youngest dau. 
of the late Matthew Babington, esq., of Rothley 
Temple, Leicestershire. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Frederic, son of 
Chas. Robinson, esq., of Chandos-st., Cavendish- 
8q., and Grandboro’, Warwickshire, to Lydia, 
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dau. of the late Robt. Warren, esq., of Glocester- 
pl., Portman-sq. 

At Ashurst, Charles Walter Hill, of Truleigh, 
Edburton, youngest son of John Hill, esq., late of 
Canford Magna, Dorsetshire, to Frances, dau. of 
Wn. Stanford, esq., of Eatons, Ashurst, Sussex. 

May 30. At St. Marylebone, George Crozier 
Cole, esq., Captain in the Ist Royal Middlesex 
Militia, to Anna Maria, only child of Philip 
Alward, esq., of Eardisland, Herefordshire. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., John A. Burn 
Callander, esq., of Preston-hall, Mid-Lothian, to 
Mary Frederica Dundas, eldest dau. of the Hon. 
Henry Coventry. 

At East Retford, George Marsball, jun., esq., 
solicitor, to Betsy, eldest dau. of Wm. Newton, 
esq., Town Clerk of East Retford. 

May 31. At St. Paul’s, Sketty, John Cole 
Nicholl, esq., of Merthyrmawr, Glamorganshire, 
eldest son of the late Right Hon. John Nicholl, 
to Mary De la Beche, eldest dau. of Lewis LI. 
Dillwyn, esq., M.P., of Hendrefoilan, in the same 
county. 

At Scarbro’, Joseph Clarke, esq., of Ashfield- 
house, Sherburn, to Jane Johanna, eldest dau. of 
Charles Newstead, esq., solicitor, of Selby. 

At Eynsford, Kent, John, eldest son of Mr. 
John Marsland, of Walworth, to Katharine, eldest 
dau. of Mr. Geo. Mandy, of Eynsford. 

At Cookham, Berks, Robt. Roberts, jun., esq., 
of Llangollen, to Emily Frederica Ann, eldest 
dau. of Fred. T. Ward, esq., of Maidenhead. 

At Hornsey, Joseph Dods, esq., of St. Martin’s, 
Stamford, to Caroline, only dau. of the late E. 
James Reid, esq., of Salt-pond, Spanish-town, 
Jamaica. 

At Llanfihangel, Geneur-glynne, James, second 
son of Jonathan Jenkins, esq., of Kilfrome, Car- 
diganshire, to Susannah, youngest dau. of the 
late R. Williams, esq., M.D., Aberystwyth. 

At St. Luke’s, Cheltenham, Lieut.-Col. S. J. 
Browne, H.M.’s Indian Army, to Lucy, second 
dau. of the late R. C. Sherwood, esq., of Suffolk- 
lawn, Cheltenham. 

Junel. At St. Mary’s, Reading, T. Lawrence 
Forbes, esq., of the Adelaide-road, Hampstead, to 
Charlotte Ann, elder dau. of the late Benjamin 
Hawkins, esq., of Reading, and formerly of 
Donnington, Berks. 

Henry, second son of Henry Larking, esq., of 

Tonbridge, to Mary Ann, youngest dau. of the 
late Thomas Andrewes, esq., of East Malling. 
+ At Chester, Thomas Helps, esq., of The Friars, 
Chester, to Frances Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
Edward Stokes Roberts, esq., of Abbey-square, 
Chester. 

June 2. At Odiham, Hants, the Rev. John B. 
Bartlett, of Blandford, Dorset, to Harriette Ade- 
laide, dau. of the late Capt. David Allen, of the 
Madras Light Cavalry, and niece of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Allen, of the Chantry, Bradford-on-Avon. 

At Headley, Surrey, John, second son of the 
late Geo. Stone, esq., of Charlton-grove, Kent, 
to Fanny, second dau. of the late Thos. Hoof, 
esq., of Kensington. 

At St. Mark’s, Marylebone, Robert Henton 
Wood, esq., F.R.C.S., of St. Martin’s, Leicester, 
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to Mary Ann, only dau. of Edward Marr, esq., 
of Hamilton-terr., St. John’s Wood. 

At Cheltenham, R. T. R. Levett, esq., of Pack- 
ington-hall, second son of the late John Levett, 
esq., of Wichnor-park, to Margaret Catherine, 
only surviving dau. of the late Thomas Levett 
Pinsep, esq., of Croxall, Derbyshire. 

At St.Paul’s, Derby, and afterwards at the 
Roman Catholic church, St. Mary’s, Chas. Burn, 
esq., to Ellen Victoria, second dau. of the late T. 
Shannon, esq., of Clare, Ireland. 

At St. Pancras, Charles Collard Knight, esq., 
to Katharine Isabel, third dau. of the late H. 
B. Wedlake, esq., of the Temple, solicitor, and 
of Camden-st., Camden-town. 

At St. Thomas’s, Stamford-hill, Wm. Robert, 
youngest son of the late George Arbuthnot, esq., 
of Invernettie, Peterhead, Aberdeenshire, to 
Caroline Elizabeth, younger dau. of the late 
Wm. Marshall, esq., of Springfield, Upper Clap- 
ton, and Lloyds’. 

At All Saints’, West Ham, Mr. Edmund Cooper, 
of the Ilford-road, Stratford, to Seelie Susannah, 
dau. of Mr. Richard Young, of Rectory-grove, 
Clapham. 

June 3. At Kingscote, Gl shire, Arthur 
Holme Sumner, esq., of Hatchlands, Surrey, to 
Georgiana Emily, second dau. of Col. Kingscote. 

June 5. At Wimpole Church, Cambridgeshire, 
Henry John Adeane, esq., M.P. for Cambridgesh., 
to the Lady Elizabeth Philippa Yorke, eldest dau. 
of the Earl and Countess of Hardwicke. 

At Dawlish, Charles Faweett, esq., of the Ad- 
miralty, Somerset-house, only son of Henry Au- 
gustus Fawcett, of Porchester-terr., Hyde-park, 
to Frances Susannah Owen, only dau. of Sydney 
Pearson, esq., of Dawlish. 

At Brighton, William Wood Whitter, esq., of 
Worthing, late of H.M.’s 76th Regt. of Foot, to 
Emily Eliza, youngest dau. of the late George J. 
Dettmar, of Mecklenburg-sq., and Wanstead, 
Essex. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Thomas 
Edward, second son of Edward Vickers, esq., of 
Tapton-hall, Sheffield, to Frances Mary, only 
dau. of the late Joseph Douglas, esq., of Sumner- 
terr., Onslow-square. 

At Moorlinch, William Bulmer Bailey, esq., of 
Liverpool, to Cecilia, only dau. of the late Wm. 
Stradling, esq., of Roseville, near Bridgewater, 
late deputy-lieut. for Somerset. 

At All Souls’, Langham-pl., the Rev. Joseph 
Barthrop Tweed, eldest son of the Rev. Joseph 
Tweed, of Capel Rectory, Ipswich, to Sarah Ann 
Maria, second dau. of the late Thomas Tonge 
Vallance, esq., of Cavendish-sq. 

At Walcot Church, Bath, the Rev. Frederick 
Walter Baker, M.A., Incumbent of Beaulieu, 
New Forest, Hants., to Charlotte Frances, eldest 
dau. of Major George Willock, K.L.S., of Lans- 
down-cres., Bath. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., the Rev. Samuel 
Arnott, Vicar of Chatham, to Caroline, youngest 
dau. of the late Col. Sir Charles Dance, of Barr- 
house, Taunton. 

At Trinity Church, Westbourne-ter., Major 
Robert L. J. Ogilvie, H. M.’s I. Army, to Clara, 
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widow of Major Fitzharding Hancock, H. M.’s 
74th Highlanders. 

At Hollesley, Suffolk, Francis Holland, esq., 
of Cropthorne-court, Worcestershire, to Sarah, 
widow of the Rev. William Mack, late Rector of 
Horham, Suffolk. 

At Whitbourne, Herefordshire, Rich. Haring- 
ton, esq., of Lincoln’s-Inn, barrister-at-law, and 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford, eldest son of 
the late Principal of Brasenose, to Frances Ag- 
nata, second dau. of the Rev. Robert Biscoe, 
Rector of Whitbourne. 

At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, George P. 
Bidder, esq., eldest sonof G. P. Bidder, esq., 
C.E., President of the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers, to Annie, second dau. of J. R. McClean, 
esq., C.E., of Park-st., Westminster. 

At Mauchline, Ayrshire, Capt. Wallace Adair, 
5th Fusiliers, to Helenora Agnes, youngest dau. 
of Dugald Stewart Hamilton, esq., Beechgrove, 
Mauchline. 

At Howell, Lincolnshire, the Rev. David Hun- 
ter, Rector of Howell, to Charlotte, eldest dau. of 
J. W. Dudding, esq. 

At Temple Combe, Somerset, John A. L. Tighe, 
esq., of H.M.’s 58th Regt., to Cornelia Beck- 
mann, eldest dau. of the late A. Blake, esq. 

At St. Pancras, Commander Richard Stokes, 
R.N., to Eliza Anne, eldest dau. of Thomas Samp- 
son, esq., Hilmarton-villas, Holloway. 

At Hackney, Lavinia Christiana, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Thomas Hare, M.A., to Hubert Wood, 
esq., of Lowther-cottages, and Coleman-street- 
buildings. 

At Pinner, A. W. Adair, esq., Capt. 52nd 
Light Infantry, eldest son of A. Adair, esq., of 
Heatherton-park, Somerset, and Colehouse, to 
Caroline Maria, eldest dau. of J. D. Turnbull, 
esq., and grand-dau. of the late Gen. Sir P. Mait- 
land, G.C.B. 

June 6. At Bath, Francis Stanier-Broade, esq., 
of Silverdale and Fenton Vivian, Staffordshire, to 
Caroline J., dau. of Major-Gen. Wm. Justice, 
Madras Army, Bath. 

At Hampstead, John Nickirson, esq., of High 
Offley-manor, Newport, Salop, only son of John 
Nickirson, esq., of Stone, Staffordshire, to Eliza 
Alice, third dau. of Andrew Steedman, esq., 
St. John’s-villas, Haverstock-hill. 

At Higham-on-the-Hill, Joseph Holt, esq., of 
Wedderburn-house, Harrowgate, to Matilda, 
only dau. of Edward Fisher, esq., of Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch. 

At St. Andrew’s, Plymouth, Thomas Stanley 
Ciay, Lieut. H. M.’s Bombay Fusiliers, to Fanny, 
third dau. of Colonel Carthew. 

At South Bersted, Sussex, Capt. Hugh G. 
Robison, H.M. 3rd Bombay European Regt., to 
Mary Maria, eldest dau., and Capt. Edward Wm. 
Bray, 83rd Regt., eldest son of the late Col. E. 
W. Bray, C.B., to Ann Elizabeth, second dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Mair, of Hothamton-pl., Bognor. 

At Sunninghill, Berks, Thomas Garratt, esq., 
late Capt. 14th Light Dragoons, fourth son of 
the late John Garratt, esq., of Bishop’s Court, 
Devon, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of John Har- 
greaves, esq., of Silwood-park, Berks, 
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June7. At Clapham, Surrey, John, eldest son 
of the late John Wild, esq., of Clapham Common, 
to Margaret Josephine Carew, eldest dau. of R. 
H. Carew Hunt, esq., of Clapham Rise, Surrey, 
and Sidbury, Devon. 

At Ashburton, the Rev. James Law Challis, 
Rector of Papworth Everard, Cambridgeshire, son 
of the Rev. James Challis, Plumian Professor of 
Astronomy in the University of Cambridge, to 
Margaret Edmonds, dau. of the Rev. William 
Marsh, Vicar of Ashburton. 

At Ipplepen, E. F. Squire, esq., of Cross-hall, 
Bedfordshire, to Mary Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
John Holland, esq., of Ipplepen-house, Devon- 
shire. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Duncan Smith, esq., 
to Sophia Emma, elder dau. of William Almond, 
esq., of Lord’s-hill, Wonersh, Surrey. 

At Netley, Eling, Neville Hill Shute, esq., 
Lieut.-Col. 64th Regt., son of the late Thos. 
Deane Shute, esq., of Burton and Bramshaw, 
Hants., to Margaret, dau. of the Rev. Edward 
Timson, of Tatchbury-mount, New Forest, Hants, 

At St. Matthew’s, Netley, Col. Nevill Shute, of 
the 64th Regt., son of the late Thomas Dean 
Shute, of Branshaw, to Margaret, only dau. of 
the Rev. E. Tinson, of Tatchbury Mount, 
Hants. 

June 8. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Horace, 
only son of Major-General Broke, to Charlotte, 
eldest dau. of B. Gurdon, esq., M.P., of Letton. 

At Birmingham, Thomas, eldest son of R. Mar- 
tineau, esq., of Edgbaston, to Emily, eldest dau. 
of T. Kenrick, esq., of Maple-bank, Edgbaston. 

At St. Thomas’s, York, James Paley, esq., of 
York, to Anne, dau. of the late Robert Paley, 
esq., M.D., of Bishopton-grange, Ripon. 

June9. At Christ Church, Brixton, D. Cor- 
nish, esq., of Dagnell-house, Dagnell-park, Croy- 
don, to Belinda, youngest dau. of the late Richard 
Simpson, esq., of Elm-grove, Norwood. 

At Canterbury, S. Gordon M‘Dakin, esq., of 
the 42nd Royal Highlanders, only son of Capt. 
M‘Dakin, of Boultham, Lincoln, to Emily, eldest 
dau. of H. Collard, esq., of All Saints’, Canter- 
bury. 

At Ham, Surrey, William Carnegy de Balin- 
hard, esq., of Her Majesty’s 47th Regt., to Julia 
Condon, of Castle-house, Kingston-hill, only sur- 
viving dau. of the late John Condon, esq. 

At Croydon, Joseph Hobb, youngest son of the 
late C. W. Knight, esq., of Berners-st., London, 
to Anne, youngest dau. of the late Henry Upham, 
esq., of Taunton, Somersetshire, and stepdau. of 
Charles Evans, esq., Tower-bouse, Croydon. 

June 12. At Ackworth, John Frank Atkinson, 
esq., of Cornwall-ter., Regent’s-pk., Commander 
of the “Blenheim,” to Mary Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of Christopher Edward Dampier, esq., of 
Canterbury, New Zealand, and niece of the late 
William Hepworth, esq. of Ackworth-lodge, Pon- 
tefract. 

At St. Pancras, Richard Alfred Evans, second 
son of the Rev. Thomas Alfred Ashworth, to 
Frances Emily Jarvis, dau. of the late Alexr. 
Graham, esq., of Danehill, and niece of Thomas 
Ellman, esq., of Beddingham, Sussex; and at 
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the same time and place, Henry, eldest son of the 
late James Barrett, esq., of Albert-st., Regent’s- 
park, and York-buildings, Adelphi, to Caroline, 
only child of Walter Ware, esq., of Rotherfield, 
and niece of Thomas Ellman, esq. 

At Walcot Church, Bath, Charles Hale Monro, 
esq., of Ingsdon, Devonshire, to Anne Spooner, 
eldest surviving dau. of William Bowie, esq., 
M.D., of Bath, 

At Hurstpierpoint, Sussex, Arthur T. Searle, 
esq., H.M.’s 32nd Regt. Madras N.I., to Lucy 
Helen, eldest dau. of H. M. Byne, esq. 

June 13. AtSt. George’s, Hanover-sq., Richd. 
Benyon Berens, esq., of Kevington, Kent, to 
Fanny Georgiana, dau. of Alexander Atherton 
Park, esq., of Wimpole-st. 

At Morton, Derbyshire, George Oldham Sid- 
dall, esq., Alfreton, to Charlotte Hagger, only 
dau. of the late William Page, esq., of Alfreton. 

June 14. At Scarborough, Richard Wellesley 
Barlow, esq., Madras Civil Service, son of Richard 
Wellesley Barlow, esq., Bengal Civil Service, and 
grandson of the late Sir George Hilare Barlow, 
bart., Governor of Madras, to Annie Catherine, 
dau. of the Rev. Dr. Whiteside, Vicar of Scar- 
borough, and niece of the Right Hon. James 
Whiteside, M.P. 

At South Shields, Dr. Edmund Waller, R.N., 
of Chesterfield, to Adelaide, fifth dau. of the late 
Thomas Forsyth, esq., J.P., of South Shields. 

At Kenn, Samborne 8. P. Samborne, esq., eldest 
son of S. S. P. Samborne, esq., of Timsbury- 
house, Somersetshire, to Lucy, second dau. of 
F. B. Short, esq., of Bickham-house, Devon. 

At Auckland, the Rev. John Rogers, M.A., of 
Brasenose College, Oxford, curate of St. Andrew’s, 
Auckland, to Annie, fourth dau. of William 
Hodgson, esq., Bishop Auckland. 

At St. Stephen’s, near Canterbury, John Wm. 
Zorapore Wright, late Lieut. 2nd Dragoon Guards, 
eldest son of Maj.-General Wright, C.B., late 
39th Reg., to Mary Ann, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
John White, Vicar of St. Stephen’s, near Can- 
terbury. 

At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, Richard Hen. Magenis, 
esq., Brevet-Major and Capt. 32nd Light Infantry, 
eldest son of the late Colonel Magenis, to Lady 
Louisa Ann Lowry-Corry, eldest dau. of the late 
Earl of Belmore. 

At Wimborne Minster, Charles Brome Bash- 
ford, esq., 9th Royal Lancers, eldest son of 
W. C. L. Bashford, esq., of Norwood-park, Mid- 
dlesex, to Anne Argentine, youngest dau. of the 
late John Fryer, esq., of Wimborne Minster. 

At Plympton St. Mary, Wm. Henry Charsley, 
esq., M.A., Ch. Ch., to Eliza Mary, youngest 
dau. of the late Thomas Were Fox, esq., of Hoe- 
house, Plymouth. 

At Dursley, Gloucestershire, Wm. H. Nunn, 
esq., of Wolverhampton, Berks, to Sophy Caro- 
line, youngest dau. of Richard R. Houghton, 
esq., late Major of the 73rd Regt. 

At St. George’s, Stonehouse, Devon, Richard 
B. Barrett, esq., of the Admiralty, Somerset- 


house, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of John Hasby, 
esq., of Stonehouse. 

At Ross, Edward Thoroton, esq., barrister-at- 
law, of the Inner Temple, to Catharine, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Dr. Ogilvie, Rector of Ross, 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

At St. John’s, Hyde-park, the Baron von 
Barnekow, to Anna, sister of the Right Hon. 
Sir John Young, bart., of Bailieborough Castle, 
co, Cavan. 

At Skirbeck, near Boston, John Joshua, third 
son of Samuel Henry Jebb, solicitor, Boston, to 
Georgiana Hutton, fourth dau. of the late Wil- 
liam Roy, D.D., senior chaplain Fort St. George, 
Madras, and Rector of Skirbeck. 

June 15, At St. Olave’s, Exeter, the Rev. Richard 
Hooker Edward Wix, M.A., Incumbent of Alder- 
shott, near Fordingbridge, only son of the Rev. 
Edward Wix, M.A., some time Archdeacon of 
Newfoundland, and grandson of the Rev. Samuel 
Wix, M.A., F.R.A.S., Vicar and Hospitaler of 
St. Bartholomew-the-Less, London, and Rector 
of Inworth, Essex, to Catherine, youngest dau. 
of the late William Abell, esq., of Jamaica. 

At Sandhurst, the Rev. Robert Holdsworth, 
eldest son of the Rev. Robert Walker, M.A., 
F.R.S., Reader in Experimental Philosophy in 
the University of Oxford, to Kate, second dau. 
of Francis Wm. Medley, esq., of Yately-hall, 
Hants. 

June 16. At St.George’s, Hanover-sq., Thomas 
F. Scrymsoure Fothringham, esq., of Fothring- 
ham and Powrie, co. Forfar, to the Lady Char- 
lotte Carnegie, dau. of the late Sir Jas. Carnegie, 
bart., and sister of the Earl of Southesk. 

June 19, At St. Alphage, Greenwich, Edward 
James, son of the late Charles Badham, M.D., 
F.R.S., and grandson of the late Vice-Adm. Sir 
Edward James Foote, K C.B., to Harriette Jane, 
fourth dau. of the late Mathew Fitzpatrick, esq., 
of the Queen’s County, formerly of H.M.’s 39th 
Regt. 

At Charlton, Kent, the Rev. William Owen, 
Incumbent of St. Stephen’s, Tunbridge, to Mary 
Louisa Adams, only dau, of the late William 
Harvey Hooper, esq., R.N., Secretary of the 
Royal Hospital, Greenwich. 

At St. John’s, Hackney, Herman, youngest son 
of Herman Stollerfoht, esq., of Edge-lane, Liver- 
pool, Consul for the Free and Hanseatic Towns 
of Hamburg and Lubeck, to Rosalie Ellen, second 
dau. of the Rev. T. O. Goodchild, A.M., Rector 
of the parish. 

June 21, At St. John’s, Hackney, Charles Ed- 
ward Kingstone Butler, of Onslow-sq., eldest 
son of Charles Salisbury Butler, esq., M.P., of 
Cazenoves, Middlesex, to Mary Ann, second dau. 
of the late William Bradshaw, esq., of Upper 
Homerton, Middlesex. 

At St. Stephen’s, Paddington, John Augustus, 
eldest son of Lieut.-Col. and the late Lady Ellen 
Fane, of Wormsley, Oxfordshire, to Eleanor, 
dau. of the late Thos. Thornhill, esq., of Woodleys, 
in the same county. 
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Frecp-MaRksHAL THE EArt oF STRAF- 
FORD, G.C.B., G.C.H. 


June 3. In Lower Grosvenor-street, 
aged 88, Field-Marshal the Earl of Straf- 
ford, Colonel of the 2nd or Coldstream 
Regiment of Foot Guards. ; 

The deceased, who was the third son of 
Mr. George Byng, of Wrotham-park, Mid- 
dlesex, and grandson of the Hon. Robert 
Byng, third son of the first Viscount Tor- 
ington, was, with the exception of Lord 
Sinclair, the oldest member of the House 
of Peers. He entered the 33rd Regiment 
in 1793, served with it in Flanders and 
in Holland in 1794 and 1795, and was 
wounded at Geldermalsen; he subse- 
quently served in Ireland. In the expe- 
dition to Hanover in 1805 he was in the 
8rd Guards ; he took a part in the expe- 
dition to Copenhagen in 1807, and also in 
the Walcheren expedition in 1809, when 
he was with the reserve under General 
Sir J. Hope, and commanded his advance, 
composed of the Grenadier battalion of the 
Guards and a detachment of the 95th 
Rifles. In 1811 he proceeded to the 
Peninsula to join the brigade of Guards 
in Portugal, and in September of that 
year he was appointed to the command of 
a brigade in the second division of the 
army under Lord Hill. During the period 
of the siege of Cuidad Rodrigo he was 
detached in command to Idanha Nova 
with his own brigade and some cavalry to 
observe the movement of a corps of the 
enemy commanded by General Foy, at 
Coria. In the campaign of 1813 he was 
engaged in the several actions of Vittoria, 
of the Pyrenees, of Pampeluna (in which 
last he was wounded,) in the crossing the 
Nivelle, and the attack of the fortified 
camp, when he was wounded and had two 


horses shot under him ; in the passage of 
the Nive and the affair before Bayonne on 
the 13th of December, 1813, when the 
2nd Division was attacked by six divisions 
of the French army, commanded by Mar- 
shal Soult. In that action a horse was 
shot under him. In the campaign of 
1814 he was engaged with the enemy at 
Espellette, and in the attack of the heights 
above Garris. He was in the subsequent 
actions of Orthes and Aire, and he re- 
pulsed the enemy at Garlin, and was also 
engaged with his brigade at the battle of 
Toulouse. In the campaign of 1815 he 
eminently distinguished himself, more par- 
ticularly at Waterloo, having the com- 
mand of the 2nd brigade of the 1st divi- 
sion. He was, after that victory, appointed 
to the command of the first corps of the 
British army which marched from Waterloo 
to Paris, and on the march took the forti- 
fied city of Peronne, and subsequently ob- 
tained possession of Paris by occupying 
the heights of Belle Ville and Mont- 
martre. 

The deceased (then Sir John Byng,) 
was appointed Colonel of the 2nd West 
India Regiment in July, 1822; in January, 
1828, he was removed to the 29th Regi- 
ment, and in August, 1850, he was made 
Colonel of the Coldstream Guards, in the 
room of his late Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge. His lordship, who had fre- 
quently received the thanks of Parliament 
for his military services, obtained from the 
Crown an honourable augmentation of his 
arms for his personal intrepidity at the 
capture of Monguerre, near Bayonne; he 
had received the gold cross and one clasp 
for Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, and 
Orthes; and the silver war-medal, with 
one clasp, for Toulouse; he was also 
Knight of the Order of Maria Theresa of 
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Austria, and of St. George of Russia. In 
addition to other staff appointments, he 
had commanded the forces in Ireland. 
His commissions bore date as follows :— 
Ensign, September 30, 1793; lieutenant, 
December 1, 1793; captain, May 24, 
1794; lieutenant-colonel, March 14, 1800; 
colonel, July 25, 1810; major-general, 
June 4, 1813; lieutenant-general, May 
27, 1825; general, November 23, 1841; 
and field-marshal, October 2, 1855. In 
1812 he was appointed Governor of Lon- 
donderry and Culmore, and was made a 
privy councillor in 1827. In 1831 he was 
nominated a Grand Cross of the Order of 
the Bath, having in 1828 been made a 
Knight Grand Cross of the Royal Hano- 
verian Order of Knighthood. From 1831 
up to 1835 he represented the borough of 
Poole in the House of Commons. In 1837 
he was elevated to the House of Lords 
by the creation of Baron Strafford, and 
was ultimately created an earl in 1847. 

He married first, in June, 1804, Mary, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Peter Mackenzie, 
of Twickenham ; and secondly, he married 
in May, 1808, Marianne, second daughter 
of Sir Walter J. James, Bart., by Lady 
Jane Pratt, sister of the late Marquis 
Camden, which lady died in October, 1845. 
He leaves issue one only son, Viscount 
Enfield, by the first marriage, and two 
daughters and a son by the second— 
namely, Lady Harriett, married to Mr. 
Charles Ramsden; Lady Caroline Stirling, 
married to Sir Walter Geo. Stirling ; and 
the Hon. Wm. Frederick Byng, formerly 
of the 29th Foot. 

His lordship is succeeded in the earldom 
by his eldest son, George Stevens, Viscount 
Enfield, born June 8, 1806, who, after 
sitting in the House of Commons succes- 
sively from 1831 for Milbourne Port, 
Poole, and Chatham, to 1852, was in 1853 
summoned to the House of Lords by the 
title of Baron Strafford of Harmonds- 
worth. He married first, in 1829, Lady 
Agnes Paget, fifth daughter of the late 
Field-Marshal the Marquis of Anglesey, 
who died in 1845; and secondly, in March, 
1848, Harriet Elizabeth, second daughter 
of Lord Chesham. The present peer has 
held several appointments during the Whig 
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administrations, having been a Lord of 
the Treasury in 1834, Controller of the 
Queen’s Household, and afterwards Trea- 
surer of her Majesty’s Household ; and in 
July, 1846, Secretary to the Board of 
Control. 


Lorp HEYTESBURY. 


May 31. At Heytesbury, aged 80, the 
Right Hon. Lord Heytesbury, G.C.B. 

The deceased, William & Court, Baron 
Heytesbury, of Heytesbury, in the county 
of Wilts., in the peerage of the United 
Kingdom, and a baronet, was the eldest 
son of Sir William Pierce Ashe A Court, 
who was for many years M.P. for Ayles- 
bury, by his second wife, Letitia, daughter 
of Henry Wyndham, Esq., of the College, 
Salisbury. He was born July 11th, 1779, 
and married, October 8rd, 1808, Maria 
Rebecca, second daughter of the late Hon. 
W. Bouverie, by which lady, who died 
October 6, 1844, the late lord leaves sur- 
viving issue, a son, the Hon. W. H. Ashe 
& Court-Holmes, who succeeds to the 
barony, and the Hon. Cecilia Maria, mar- 
ried to the Hon. Robert Daly. In 1801 
the deceased was appointed by Lord 
Hawkesbury (afterwards Lord Liverpool) 
Secretary of Legation at Naples, and he 
subsequently held many important ap- 
pointments. On Sir Robert Peel coming 
into office, in 1834, he was selected as 
Governor-General of India, but the Ad- 
ministration broke up before he could 
depart for India. On the resignation of 
Earl de Grey, in July, 1844, he was ap- 
pointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, which 
oifice he held up to July, 1846, when the 
late Sir Robert Peel finally quitted the 
Government. For many years he had 
enjoyed a pension of £1,700 a-year, and 
also the office of Governor and Captain of 
the Isle of Wight and Governor of Caris- 
brook Castle, but this he resigned in 1857. 
The present peer, who assumed the addi- 
tional name of Holmes on his marriage 
with Elizabeth, daughter of the late Sir 
Leonard Worsley-Holmes, Bart., is a 
Deputy Lieutenant of the counties of 
Hants and Wilts. 
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GENERAL Sire H. E. Bunsvry, Bart. 


April 13. At his seat, Barton-hall, 
Bury St. Edmunds, aged 81, Sir Henry 
Edward Bunbury, Bart., K.C.B.,and F.S.A. 

He was born on the 4th of May, 1778, 
and entered the army as an ensign in the 
Guards in the year 1794; he was sub- 
sequently promoted to a captaincy of the 
Light Dragoons, and was appointed aide- 
de-camp to his Royal Highness the Duke 
of York, with whom he served in the 
disastrous expedition to Holland in 1799. 
In 1803 and 1804 he was attached to 
the Quartermaster-General’s staff on the 
south-east coast, at that period of alarm 
when Napoleon was preparing on the op- 
posite shores his gigantic expedition for 
the invasion of England. 

In 1805 Lieut.-Colonel Bunbury accom- 
panied the expedition to the Mediter- 
ranean, at the head of the Quartermaster- 
General’s department; he was present at 
the battle of Maida, and he did not return 
to England till 1809; shortly after he was 
made Under Secretary of State for War 
in the Portland Administration, an office 
which he held till 1816. 

It was during his tenure of this office 
that Sir Henry Bunbury, now Major- 
General, accompanied Lord Keith on the 
delicate mission of announcing to the cap- 
tive ex-Emperor Napoleon the decision of 
the British Government as to his disposal. 
For the discharge of that painful duty Sir 
Henry was well qualified by the perfect 
courtesy and tact for which he was through 
life distinguished. 

In the same year Sir Henry received 
the distinction of a Knight Commander 
of the Bath. In the year 1821 he suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy, on the death of 
Sir Thomas Charles Bunbury, his uncle. 

In 1830, after the county of Suffolk had 
been uncontested for 40 years, Sir Henry 
was induced to come forward on the side of 
the Reformers, and he was returned, with 
Mr. Tyrell; in the following year he gave 
to Lord Grey’s Administration a majority 
—though a bare one—for the second read- 
ing of the Reform Bill. At the dissolution 
which soon after took place, Sir Henry 
was re-elected, unopposed, to join the 
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band of Reformers which, almost without 
exception, were then returned by the 
counties. During his brief Parliamentary 
life Sir Henry faithfully acted out his pre- 
vious professions in favour of reform and 
retrenchment, civil and religious liberty. 
He was offered by Earl Grey the office of 
Secretary at War, which he declined on 
the ground of impaired health; and the 
same cause obliged him, at the dissolution 
which followed the passing of the Reform 
Bill, to resign his seat, in which he was 
succeeded by Sir Hyde Parker. In 1837, 
when Mr. Logan was brought forward to 
oppose Mr. Wilson, Sir Henry was induced 
to forego personal considerations, and to 
join his fortunes with the latter gentle- 
man in a contest. But the tide had now 
turned in the counties, two-thirds of which 
on this occasion sent Conservatives to Par- 
liament, and Sir Henry and Mr. Wilson 
lost the election under the new franchise 
which had been so triumphantly carried 
under the old one. 

Though now removed from public life, 
Sir Henry was a consistent supporter of 
liberal policy and fiscal economy; and in 
keeping with those principles, he many 
years ago resigned the pension to which 
he had become entitled by his services. 
As a country gentleman and a landlord, 
he was not ostentatious of his zeal as a 
farmer’s friend—he differed from the ma- 
jority of the agriculturists as to the public 
policy which was their true interest. But 
his anxiety to see the people well employed 
and fairly remunerated was evinced on 
various occasions, and was understood to 
be a condition in letting his farms. His 
bounty was given with freedom but dis- 
crimination, and with a desire to enable 
the poor to help themselves, rather than 
to be dependent on eleemosynary assist- 
ance. 

In society Sir Henry Bunbury was well 
fitted to shine. To the frankness of a 
soldier, he added the refinement of an ac- 
complished gentleman. His taste for the 
fine arts was, in the estimation of high 
authorities, unsurpassed; and his patronage 
of local talent was as generous as it was 
discerning. His collection of pictures at 
Barton includes several fine specimens of 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds. In the year 1854 
Sir Henry published an interesting “Nar- 
rative of some Passages in the Great War 
with France,” in which, “as a lesson that 
ought not to be forgotten,” he dwells on 
the inefficiency to which, at the outbreak 
of that war, our military means had been 
brought by the neglect of the Government 
during ten years of peace. He states that, 
after the French had, in 1793, declared 
war against Great Britain and Holland, 
and invaded the latter country, 1,700 Foot 
Guards and some scores of Artillerymen, 
huddled on board some empty colliers 
found in the Thames, were all the assist- 
ance that could be afforded to the House 
of Orange in the first days of the crisis; 
and that during the whole of that year 
the Duke of York never had more than 
3,000 British Infantry and about 700 Light 
Dragoons under his command, and not 
many more infantry in the year following. 
Sir Henry has strenuously vindicated his 
royal master from the responsibility for 
the failures of those campaigns, which pro- 
perly belonged to the Ministers of the 
day. But with regard to the expedition 
to the Helder, though he contends that 
to the council of war with which the 
Cabinet had clogged the appointment of 
the royal commander, and of the com- 
position of which he gives us a curious ac- 
count, rather than to the Duke alone, 
should be attached the blame of the opera- 
tions, he candidly tells us :— 


“ Much as I loved the Duke personally, 
much as I felt many good and amiable 
qualities in his character, much as I owe 
to him of gratitude for long kindness to 
myself, I cannot but acknowledge that he 
was not qualified to be even the ostensible 
head of a great army on arduous service.” 


Sir Henry gives a curious picture of the 
conduct of Sir John Stuart at the battle 
of Maida, of which “he seemed to be 
rather a spectator than the person most 
interested in the result;” forming no 
plan, declaring no intention, and scarcely 
troubling himself to give an order; can- 
tering about, perfectly regardless of dan- 
ger, and indulging in little pleasantries ; 
but after the rout of the enemy’s left 
wing, breaking out into passionate excla- 
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mations—“ Begad, I never saw anything 
so glorious as this! There was nothing in 
Egypt to equal it! It’s the finest thing 
I ever witnessed!” He goes on to relate 
that the army was left kicking their heels 
for forty-eight hours whilst the General 
was absorbed in writing his despatches ; 
an aide-de-camp and a brig to convey them 
to England were kept waiting for four 
days; but the hero of Maida was unable 
to tell his story to his satisfaction, and the 
letter was actually not finished till they 
reached the straits of Messina, a fortnight 
after the battle! 

In the preface to his book Sir Henry 
expresses his regret at having been obliged 
to speak severely of some passages in the 
conduct of two or three brave men, whose 
reputation has been cherished by the 
country. But for his description of the 
Court of Naples and Palermo, which he 
drew from personal observations in Sicily, 
he offers no apology—it was too bad to be 
represented worse than it deserved; and 
as a proof of the anxiety of the Court that 
the whole truth should not reach the ears 
of the British Ministers, he relates that, 
just as he was sailing for England, on his 
private affairs, in 1809, a messenger from 
Palermo came on board, and soon after 
their arrival in London the Sicilian Am- 
bassador waited on Colonel Bunbury, to 
tender for his acceptance “the Order of 
Saint Ferdinand or Saint Something,” 
which “was declined with the courtesy 
due to the character of Prince Castelcicala, 
but with unaltered sentiments as to his 
sovereigns and the Court of Palermo.” 

The present volunteer movement owes 
very much of its extent and success to the 
zeal and activity of Sir Henry. From the 
position he had held when England was 
threatened with invasion more than fifty 
years ago, he was better acquainted with 
the dangers of that period and the spirit 
with which they were met than most men 
of the present day, and this knowledge 
prompted an appeal from him a year ago, 
and an offer, if no general movement took 
place, to set the example of training a 
certain number of volunteers at his own 
charge. In 1803, when the peace of 
Amiens was broken, he stated we had in 
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the United Kingdom, nominally, 40,000 
foot and 12,000 horse, but many battalions 
of the line were mere skeletons of worn- 
out men from the East and West Indies. 
But the bold measure of the Army of 
Reserve, and the Volunteers, had before 
the close of autumn in that year brought 
up our force to 342,000 men enrolled and 
armed, which in the autumn of 1804 was 
further increased to 510,000, besides ar- 
tillery, to meet the 150,000 men whom 
Napoleon had prepared for the invasion. 

Sir Henry Bunbury was twice married 
—first, in 1807, to Louisa Emilia, daughter 
of General Fox, (under whom he served in 
Italy,) and granddaughter of the first Lord 
Holland, who died in 1828: secondly, in 
1830, to Emily Louisa, daughter of Colonel 
George Napier, by his second wife, Lady 
Sarah Lennox, and granddaughter of the 
fifth Lord Napier, who survives him. By 
his first wife, besides a daughter who died 
young, he had four sons, of whom the 
eldest, now Sir Charles James Fox Bun- 
bury, born in Sicily in 1809, succeeds to 
the baronetcy and estates. Sir Charles 
in 1837 contested the representation of 
Bury St. Edmunds, and was only two 
votes below Earl Jermyn on the poll. 
Mr. Edward Herbert Bunbury was re- 
turned in 1847, on the retirement of 
Lord Charles Fitzroy, but was defeated 
by Mr. Stuart in 1852. Colonel Henry 
William St. Pierre Bunbury served with 
distinction in the Crimean war; and the 
youthful bravery and forgetfulness of self 
displayed by Captain Richard Hanmer 
Bunbury (deceased) at Navarino will not 
readily be forgotten. 

The funeral of Sir Henry took place at 
Barton Church, and the bearers of the 
body were, by his express desire, “ clothed 
not in black, but in grey, as more service- 
able afterwards.” 


Rev. James HamIuron. 
April'7. At the Rectory, Beddington, 
aged 49, the Rev. James Hamilton. 
James Hamilton, the only son of Thomas 
Hamilton, Esq., formerly of Paternoster 
Row, was born in London, November 9, 


.1811. His bright, open, active boyhood 
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ripened into a youth sedate and thought- 
ful; and, with literary tastes and with 
deepening piety, he felt strongly attracted 
towards the Christian ministry. He went 
to St. John’s College, Oxford, and gradu- 
ated there in 1836. In the following year 
he was ordained, his title to orders being 
the curacy of Great Baddow, Essex. Of 
this parish he became Vicar in 1840, and 
in the following year he resigned it for 
the rectory of Beddington, Surrey, where 
he continued until the day that he died. 


“ Beddington is a beautiful parish, em- 
bowered amidst grand old elms, and bright 
with the Wandle—Izaak Walton’s own 
Wandle—gleaming along through glade 
and meadow; a region so secluded as to 
be utterly unconscious of London, only 
twelve miles distant. Its fourteen hun- 
dred inhabitants, partly grouped in two 
or three hamlets, and partly sprinkled 
through various inviting nooks and cor- 
ners, are mostly rural labourers. When 
the new incumbent came there, nineteen 
years ago, he found that there was much 
todo. Although the church was very 
picturesque, it was neither church-like 
nor home-like within. To restore its archi- 
tecture, and to render it a comfortable 
place of worship, involved a large outlay, 
but an outlay which he shared so gener- 
ously as to elict the cheerful contribu- 
tions of his friends. In like manner he 
succeeded in erecting commodious schools ; 
and, at a cost more entirely personal, he 
provided for himself and his successors a 
handsome rectory. 

“ His people soon came to know that a 
man of God was among them. With his 
pure, elevated, disinterested deportment, 
with a calm self-control which kept clear 
of strife and partisanship, and with an ac- 
cessibility which made him the resort in 
every emergency, they saw that he was 
evermore exerting for their good and for 
his Master’s glory, his rare and undisputed 
ascendancy. Nor was it any effort to him 
to be continually among them. He felt 
himself their father. He thoroughly un- 
derstood and dearly loved that Saxon 
heart, which, under the fustian jacket or 
embroidered smock, often beats so loyal 
and so true; and many a time, at the end 
of a long day’s circuit, he came home faint 
with fatigue and abstinence, but able to 
think and speak of nothing save the scenes 
which had cheered or saddened his spirit. 

“Of all his flock, however, the young 
received the largest and most loving over- 
sight. The schools were near the par- 
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sonage, and he had a path constructed 
to them direct from his own door. He 
was a daily visitor, throwing life and soul 
into the lessons, and winning to himself 
at once the teachers and the taught. Be- 
sides the usual routine of classwork, he was 
anxious to interest them in the wonderful 
world around them. He encouraged them 
to form a little museum, to which every 
contribution was welcome, from a stuffed 
owlet toa stag-horn beetle; and he sought 
to open their eyes to those beautiful flowers 
so abundant at Beddington,—from the bee 
and spider orchises so bizarre in the chalk- 
pits, to the lavender and roses, by the cul- 
ture of which many of the inhabitants 
earn their subsistence. Every boy of pro- 
mise found in him a zealous patron, and 
in the line of things for which he seemed 
fittest—clerk, artizan, pupil-teacher—was 
sure to be helped onward as long as his 
necessities required or his deserts might 
justify. But it was for their souls that he 
watched, and in order to win them he 
was gentle among them as a nurse cherish- 
ing her children. ‘There was one season 
especially on which he concentrated his 
most earnest and affectionate efforts. It 
was that period when the youth of the 
Church of England make public profession 
of their faith, and from sponsorial tutelage 
pass over into a state of avowed personal 
responsibility. From the long-continued 
instructions and tenderly-solemn exhorta- 
tions which preceded such seasons, many 
of his younger parishioners dated their 
deepest religious impressions. 

“With a constitution by no means 
robust, he had never been an invalid; and 
although his worn, attenuated look often 
made his friends uneasy, it was in vain 
they said, ‘Spare thyself.’ Even his short 
holiday he seemed glad to abbreviate, so 
as to get back to his beloved Beddington, 
and before he was himself aware, the vital 
powers were wasted. Lent brought its 
extra services, and he had in addition some 
sixty candidates to prepare for confirma- 
tion.- One of these, as it is now interest- 
ing to recal, was his youngest child and 
only daughter. The great task of the year 
was nearly ended, and after ten days more 
he might look for relaxation. The confir- 
mation was held on Tuesday, the 27th 
of March, and, according to his custom, 
he had provided for the young people 
dinner in the school-room. Passing from 
the heated apartments into the keen open 
air, he caught cold, which confined him to 
his bed, and soon assumed the form of 
pleuritic fever. With congested lungs, 
and only able to breathe in quick and 
panting respirations, the utterances of 
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these last days were reduced to mono- 
syllables. The longest sentence that he 
spake on the last day of that distressing 
illness was when some one remarked, 
‘You are weary,’ and he answered, ‘ Yes; 
but there remaineth a rest for the people 
of God.’ He lingered on till within an 
hour of Easter Sunday. 

** Some will ask, To which section of the 
Church did he belong? and what was his 
school of theology? To which the true 
answer is, an eclectic theologian, and a 
Churchman staunch and stedfast. His 
time at Oxford was the top-tide of the 
Tractarian movement, and a spirit so de- 
vout and susceptible could hardly fail 
to be impressed by the surrounding in- 
fluences; but happily for himself, before 
he listened to the fascinating mysticism 
of Mr. Newman, he had been a constant 
hearer of Mr. Howels, and could never for- 
get those sublime corruscations of Chris- 
tian philosophy which so often flashed 
from the pulpit of Longacre Chapel; and 
although he left college with strong Angli- 
can leanings, they were gradually modi- 
fied by his own sound judgment, and by 
the actual requirements of an earnest 
pastorate. It was the Gospel of the grace 
of God with which he went to the bed- 
sides of his dying parishioners, and within 
the ample homestead of all genuine Chris- 
tianity his spirit walked at liberty. On 
the day that he was dying, waiting in an 
adjoining apartment, which was one of the 
spare bed-rooms of the rectory, our eye 
ran over the book-shelves provided for his 
visitors, and we saw standing side by 
side-‘ The Christian Year,’ ‘Taylor’s Holy 
Living and Dying,’ ‘The Memoirs of 
Robert Murray M‘Cheyne, and Henry 
Venn ;’ we felt that the collocation was 
truly typical of the mind which placed 
them there, and which subordinated all 
personal attachments and esthetic pre- 
ferences to the Name that is above all 
others. In that Name he would have been 
content to have his own merged and for- 
gotten: it lives, however, in memories 
which cannot afford to let it go, and in 
hearts which owed to him their first intro- 
duction to the source of all happiness. 
And although the place that once knew 
him so well knows him no more, genera- 
tions must come and go before Beddington 
forgets the benefactor who has left his 
memorial in all its dwellings, and who 
died, as he had lived, in its service.”— 
(Communicated.) 


Mr. GopDARD JOHNSON, 
April 10. At Dereham, aged 83, Mr. 
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Goddard Johnson, a veteran archeolo- 
gist. 
“The deceased,” says the “ Norwich 
Mercury,” “enjoyed the esteem and re- 
spect of perhaps as wide a circle of friends 
as any man in any station of life had ever 
obtained for himself. 

“The late Mr. Goddard Johnson was 
strongly attached to the study of antiqui- 
ties, and, indeed, his love for the science 
of archeology in its manifold departments 
was so bound up in every act of his long 
life, that his feelings upon this subject 
were shewn to have been neither gathered 
from an accidental attraction towards the 
general science, or from early training, but 
to be as much a part of his nature and indi- 
vidual self as any one of his senses. The last 
fifty years of his existence were passed in 
the depths of research among Roman re- 
mains, ancient buildings, the mouldering 
contents of church chests, municipal mu- 
niments, numismatic collections and lite- 
rature, ecclesiastical brass rubbings, and 
other kindred employments. Scarcely a 
coin, a fibula, or a piece of pottery could 
be exhumed in the district in which the 
deceased antiquary resided, but was either 
found by his own hand, brought to him 
for examination, or passed by purchase into 
his hands. The knowledge of a ‘discovery’ 
having been made in the county, found 
its way to the late Mr. Johnson as cer- 
tainly as iron finds its way to the magnet. 
Persons who had no personal knowledge 
of him, considered it almost a duty that 
they should communicate any stray piece 
of antiquarian intelligence to him ; and this 
singularity, combined with his large and 
untiring correspondence among friends 
and acquaintances, rendered him the depo- 
sitory of much of the current archmologi- 
cal news of Norfolk. No amount of per- 
sonal exertion daunted him in the pursuit 
of knowledge. Of simple habits, with a 
mode of life which a ‘Norfolk dumpling’ 
and a glass of spring water would at all 
times amply satisfy, and with a frame 
capable of enduring great personal exer- 
tion, even in his latter days he would un- 
dertake long journeys in behalf of his dar- 
ling pursuit ; but when in the prime of 
life, his excursions to the seats of interest- 
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ing places at far distances were almost of 
daily occurrence. The intended removal 
of tumuli on a Norfolk heath, or an exca- 
vation on the site of some old monastery 
or church, seemed to reach Goddard John- 
son instinctively, and frequently before 
the supposed secret operations could be 
commenced, he would be found on the spot- 
to assist, indicating, in his unobtrusive 
manner, the site of the funereal urn filled 
with the calcined bones of British, Roman, 
or Saxon progenitors, descrying with the 
eye of the lynx where lay a first-brass 
Roman coin wrapped in its green mantle 
of long accumulated centuries, or taking 
note whether the walls of churches under 
repair or destruction disclosed beneath 
their successive coats of whitewash any 
indications of mural paintings. In follow- 
ing such occupations, or sitting at home 
in his small study transcribing or reading, 
(for he had a good library,) his life was 
passed in contentment and even pleasure, 
—although our antiquary, in that earthly 
region which lay beyond the pale of his 
home, had experienced considerable family 
troubles and bereavements. As Charles 
Lamb says, ‘ He was a man that had had 
his losses, and as a mortal he had also 
borne and felt them.’ 

“The late Mr. Goddard Johnson never 
did more than contemplate authorship. 
In truth, the knack and the refinement 
necessary were not in him. He could 
neither round a period, nor did he care to 
make himself capable. But this was of 
minor consideration, because he was never 
desirous of keeping what he knew exclu- 
sively to himself. His numismatic learn- 
ing, his collections on Folk Lore, his 
gatherings of old Norfolk words and 
phrases, have for the most part been free 
to others, and much collected by himself 
has appeared in the volumes of the Nor- 
folk Archeological Society, and in works 
published by friends, unacknowledged. 
Still his services in this way have received 
many appropriate acknowledgments, and 
the late Mr, Dawson Turner of Yarmouth, 
in the printed catalogue to his Illustrated 
Blomefield, thus speaks of his own in- 
debtedness to our deceased antiquary :— 

«“¢ But above all, to Mr. Goddard John- 
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son, whose efforts in supplying the rub- 
bings of inedited sepulchral brasses, and 
whatever other objects of antiquity he 
could collect, have been pursued without 
intermission, and their results commu- 
nicated with a hearty kindness that entitle 
him to the warmest acknowledgments.’ 

“Although Mr. Johnson died at Dere- 
ham, he had quitted this city only a few 
years, and his friends in Norwich are nu- 
merous. His death was the result of no 
disease, but caused by that natural decline 
of human power which must, as a sure 
consequence, visit the man who had seen 
so many winters, however simple his life, 
and however much the least indulgences 
had from taste or principle been rigidly 
avoided. 

“ Mr. Johnson was employed by the Cor- 
poration of this city in making a Reper- 
tory of the city muniments, a task of 
great labour.” 


Mr. ALBERT SMITH. 

May 22. At North-end Lodge, Fulham, 
of a sudden attack of bronchitis, added to 
former ailments, aged 43, Mr. Albert 
Smith, the well-known author and popular 
lecturer. 

The deceased was born at Chertsey, on 
the 24th May, 1816._ His father was a 
surgeon in very good country practice, and 
intended bringing up his son to the pro- 
fession. The boy was accordingly sent to 
Merchant Taylors’ School; and the ac- 
count of his scholastic experiences, how he 
was bullied and homesick, and how, finally, 
he ran away, and found his way from Lon- 
don to Chertsey—all this has been nar- 
rated by him in the “ Scattergood Family.” 
But even in the boy the ruling passion 
began to develope itself; and when eleven 
years old, he was noticed in a county 
newspaper as having (at a public dinner 
given to the member for Surrey) “sung 
two songs in the style of Matthews with 
a genius and versatility that astonished 
everybody.” From Merchant Taylors’ he 
was sent to the Middlesex Hospital, where 
he gained several prizes, afterwards con- 
tinuing his studies at the Hotel Dieu in 
Paris. On his return to England he 
practised with his father as a surgeon at 
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Chertsey, and went through all the melan- 
choly drudgery of a country doctor’s life, 
which he has since in so many ways de- 
scribed. 

His literary tastes were early developed. 
These he first. gratified by some contribu- 
tions to the “ Medical Times,” in which 


‘appeared “Jasper Buddle, or Confessions 


of a Dissecting-room Porter.” Not being 
entirely satisfied with his position as a 
surgeon, he prepared views of the scenery 
of the Alps, together with a descriptive 
lecture, with which he visited most of the 
small towns in the vicinity of the metro- 
polis during 1839 and 1840. In 1841 he 
settled in London, and commenced writing 
for the magazines, in which appeared, 
among a variety of miscellaneous articles, 
several of his novels. He afterwards became 
the dramatic critic of a weekly newspaper, 
and also wrote many “ Physiologies” of the 
various classes of London society,—* The 
Gent,” “The Ballet Girl,” “The Idler 
upon Town,” “The Flirt,” all of which 
had a great sale. In 1849 Mr. Smith 
visited the East, and on his return pub- 
lished the result of his travels in “ A Month 
at Constantinople,” the first of his works 
in which he proved himself possessed of 
much greater powers than were needed 
for mere comic writing. 

Mr. Smith, in the autumn of 1851, re- 
visited the scene of his early predilection, 
and succeeded with much difficulty in 
gaining the summit of Mont Blane, a feat 
which afterwards became one of every day 
occurrence. On March 15, 1852, he pro- 
duced at the Egyptian Hall his entertain- 
ment of “The Ascent of Mont Blanc,” 
wherein his rapid but distinct utterance, 
his humour, the well-selected and well- 
painted scenery, and his careful attention 
to the comfort of his auditors, enabled him 
to achieve an unprecedented success. This 
entertainment continued a standard fa- 
vourite for several years, when Mr. Smith 
determined on introducing the British 
public to an entirely new field of observa- 
tion. In the autumn of 1858, therefore, 
he went to China, and after remaining 
there a sufficient time to make himself ac- 
quainted with the manners, customs, and 
national peculiarities of the inhabitants of 
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the flowery land, he returned to London, 
and commenced a series of pictorial and 
descriptive Chinese entertainments, always 
delighting his overflowing audiences. 

About a year ago the deceased married 
the eldest daughter of Mr. Robert Keeley, 
the comedian. His pictorial entertain- 
ments are believed to have enabled him to 
realize a considerable fortune, and it is 
said that he contemplated retiring into 
private life, as his lease of the Egyptian 
Hall was very nearly expired. 

Speaking of Mr. Smith some time ago, 
a writer in the ‘Illustrated Times” re- 
marked :—“ Except for a month’s vaca- 
tion every year, this indefatigable gentle- 
man has never relaxed his labours since 
‘Mont Blanc’ first started; nine times a 
week he has gone through his entertain- 
ment, and sung his songs, never allowing 
any real or fancied illness, or any domestic 
matter, however onerous or worrying, to 
interrupt the due discharge of his business, 
There are few that can say as much.” 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

May 15. At the residence of his brother, Wm. 
Slade, esq., Crompton Fold, Bolton-le- Moors, 
aged 77, the Rev. Jas. Slade, Canon of Chester, 
and Rector of West Kirby. 

At Thorpe, aged 66, the Rev. G. Miller, Vicar. 

May 19. At the Rectory, Cavendish, Suffolk, 
aged 94, the Rev. Thomas Castley, M.A., for- 
merly Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, and 
for nearly 53 years the Incumbent of that parish. 
He took his degree of B.A. at Cambridge in the 
year 1787, when he was seventh Wrangler, and 
was the oldest surviving member on the boards 
of the University. Few men have enjoyed such 
uninterrupted health as Mr. Castley; until the 
fortnight before his decease he was a constant 
atteniant at church, though the duty had for 
some few years been done by a curate; and he 
retained possession of his faeulties to the last. 
His family appears to have been remarkable for 
longevity, his father, who obtained the honours 
of Senior Wrangler and Chancellor’s Medallist in 
1755, having lived till nearly 100 years of age, and 
his brother being still alive and in the enjoymeut 
of good health. 

May 23. At Hastings, aged 38, the Rev. 
Frederick Bell Pryor, Rector of Bennington, 
Herts. 

May 25. At Elsecar, Yorkshire, aged 40, the 
Rev. George Scaife, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford, 
Incumbent of Elsecar, and only surviving brother 
of John Scaife, esq., solicitor, Newcastle. 

May 27. Aged 71, the Rev. 8. 7. Slade Gulty, 
of Trevennen, Cornwall, and Rector of Berrynar- 
bor, Devon. 
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Suddenly, while preaching, the Rev. W. Streat- 
Seild, for thirty-three years Vicar of East Ham, 
Essex. 

At the Rectory, Preston-on-the-Wildmoors, 
Wellington, Salop, aged 60, the Rev. W. T. Birds, 
Rector. 

May 29, At the Vicarage, Ashbury, aged 73, 
the Rev. W. Chambers, B.D., Vicar, and Rural 
Dean in the diocese of Oxford. 

May 31. At Tarrant, Keynston, the Rev. Chas, 
Austen, Rector of Tollard Royal, Wilts. 

June 5. At Seend, Wilts, aged 75, the Rev. 
George William Daubeny, LL.B., eldest son of 
the late Archeacon Daubeny. 

June6. Aged 47, the Rev. 7. Chaffers, M.A., 
Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

June9. In Blandford-st., Portman-sq., aged 
75, the Rev. E£. Scobell, M.A., Incumbent of St. 
Peter’s, Vere-st., and Vicar of Turville, Bucks. 

June 11. In Stanhope-st., Hyde-park-gardens, 
aged 63, the Rev. Baden Powell, Savilian Pro- 
fessor of Geometry in the University of Oxford. 

June 15. At Ilfracombe, aged 47, the Rev. 
Francis Cooke, M.A., Incumbent of Bothenhamp- 
ton, Bridport, formerly of Balliol Coll., Oxford. 

June 17. At Orsett-terr., Hyde-park, aged 70, 
the Rev. Thomas Clayton Glyn, of Durrington- 
house, Essex. 

June 18. At the East Indian Chaplaincy, Pop- 
lar, the Rev. Robert Bruce Boswell, late Chaplain 
to the H.E.I.C. on the Bengal Establishment. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Fc’. 5. At Nelson, New Zealand, aged 31, 
Charles Mousley, esq., 8.C.L., of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Feb. 14. On board the “ Blenheim,” on his 
voyage home from Calcutta, aged 31, James Val- 
lings, esq., of H.M.’s Bengal Army, third son of 
the late Fred. Vallings, esq., of Upper Woburn- 
place. 

March 2%. At Calcutta, aged seven months, 
Francis, only son of the Hon. Algernon and Mrs, 
Chichester. 

March 30. Atsea, on board H.M.S. ‘‘ Hermes,”’ 
Lieut. Tathwell B. Collinson, R.N., eldest son of 
the Rev. Henry Collinson, Vicar of Stannington. 
He was buried with military honours at St. Helena. 

April 2. In his apartments at the Louvre, 
M. Sauvageot, the well-known collector of curi- 
osities, and. Honorary Conservator of the Im- 
perial Museums. He was one of the best judges 
of ancient works of art, and had devoted himself 
for nearly sixty years to seeking out and pur- 
chasing such objects. His collection, estimated 
to be worth 600,000f. or 700,000f., he gave a few 
years back to the Louvre, on the sole condition 
of being permitted to remain under the same 
roof with it until his death. At the moment of 
dispossessing himself, in favour of the State, of 
all those objects so precious and so dear to him, 
he wished to ascertain their number and value. 
He had an inventory drawn out, conjointly with 
an appraiser, who pledged himself that he would 
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estimate each object at the price he would pay 
for it himself. He found in all 1,680 objects, 
divided into 32 series, of which the following are 
the principal :—151 of glass, 94 Italian earthen- 
ware, 89 enamels, 97 Palissy earthenware, 90 
ivory, 97 bronzes, 142 carvings in wood, 60 fur- 
niture, 100 arms, 70 Oriental articles in wax, 92 
pictures, 64 painted glass, and 130 jewellery. 
The estimate of the value attained the amount of 
589,200f. The liberality of M. Sauvageot did not 
stop here, for, during the three years that he 
passed at the Louvre, he increased the collection 
by 92 articles worth from 7,000f. to 8,000f. It is 
therefore a present of nearly 600,000f. which a 
poor private individual has made to the Museum 
of the Louvre, and at the always increasing 
prices which since 1857 all those objects have 
attained in public sales, it would not be far from 
the truth to affirm that if this fine collection were 
now put up to auction it would sell for more than 
800,000f.— Galignani. 

April7. At St. Helena, aged 56, Col. F. Dud- 
geon, late of the 44th Madras Native Infantry. 

At Mussoorie, Bengal, Thos. Harvey, youngest 
son of the late General Sir M. Hunter. 

April 8. At Forres, aged 88, Dr. John Grant, 
Staff-surgeon. He was the third son of Mr. James 
Grant, Heathfield, many years factor for Strath- 
spey; and was born at Old Grantown on Nov. 
25,1771. Atan early age he was sent to Maris- 
chal College, Aberdeen, where the late Sir James 
M‘Grigor, bart., was his class-fellow. A strong 
intimacy sprung up between them, which only 
terminated with Sir James’s death. Shortly 
after leaving college Mr. Grant was appointed 
Assistant-Surgeon to the Grant Fencibles, one of 
the Strathspey regiments, raised by the late Sir 
James Grant of Grant, who were embodied at 
Forres in April, 1793—nearly seventy years ago. 
When the Fencibles were disbanded early in 
1799, Dr. Grant was appointed to the 63rd, and 
went through the campaign under the Duke of 
York in that year. He was with his regiment 
in Malta and Gibraltar, and was afterwards placed 
on the staff, and stationed for some time in Aber- 
deen ; where, in conjunction with his friend Sir 
James M‘Grigor, Mr. Robert Brown, the emi- 
nent naturalist, also an intimate friend, and Dr. 
Moir, he founded the Medical Hall and Library ; 
and their portraits may now be seen side by side 
in the building. Dr. Grant, after leaving the 
service, resided in Elgin, and subsequently came 
to Forres, where he practised his profession from 
1819 to 1832, when he retired; but continued to 
reside there with little interruption till his de- 
cease. For many years before, and for some 
time after, the Reform Bill, he was an active 
magistrate of the burgh, and took a great in- 
terest in all municipal matters and local improve- 
ments.—Forres Gazette. 

April 10. At Kurrachee, in Scinde, Henry 
Emmanuel Scott, esq., C.E., second son of the 
late Lieut.-Colonel Scott, of Bevelaw, Mid- 
Lothian. 

April 16. At the residence of his brother, Dr. 
Macpherson, aged 54, Major Macpherson, poli- 
tical agent at the Court of his Highness the Ma- 
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the late Dr. Macpherson, Professor of Greek in 
King’s College, Aberdeen, and was born in Old 
Aberdeen on the 7th of January, 1806. He was 
educated in Aberdeen, afterwards at Cambridge, 
and subsequently studied law at Edinburgh, with 
a view to the Scotch bar. He, however, relin- 
quished this intention, and accepted of an Indian 
cadetship, and went to Madras in 1827, so that at 
his death he had been thirty-three years in the 
service. He was first engaged on the trigono- 
metrical survey of India, and it was while thus 
employed that he became interested in the 
Khoonds, his services in connection with whom 
were of the highest utility. By the influence 
which his character qualified him to exert over 
the native mind, he succeeded by the mere force 
of argument in persuading this tribe to give up 
such barbarous customs as human sacrifices and 
female infanticide. The work was not light. 
He had to labour in a climate so pestilential that 
in one month ninety-five per cent. of his native 
followers were strack down, and his own health 
received a shock so severe as to compel a visit 
for two years to the Cape. His time there was 
passed not in idleness or in recreation, but in 
preparing a valuable report on the condition of 
the Khoonds, and in visiting, with a view to the 
perfection of arrangements for their benefit, the 
frontier tribes of the Kaffirs nearly two thousand 
miles distant. As a political officer the deceased 
possessed great abilities, and was one of the fore- 
most among those who rendered important ser- 
vices to Government during the most critical 
period of the mutiny. 

April 20. At Brussels, aged 64, M. Charles de 
Brouckere, the burgomaster, a very popular 
functionary. He was born at Maestricht Jan. 6, 
1796. In 1831 he was Minister of War, and after- 
wards Minister of Finance, Director of the Mint, 
of the Bank of Belgium, &c. He had held the 
office of burgomaster ever since 1848. Brussels 
is indebted to him for an admirable supply of 
water, and for the restoration or construction of 
most of the public monuments. To him likewise 
the city owes the construction or improvement 
of schools, churches, theatres, barracks ; also the 
adoption of various sanitary measures. He was 
honoured with a public funeral at the cost of the 
city, and it has been determined that a street 
shall be named after him, and a monument 
erected by subscription. 

April 22. At Bombay, suddenly, Lieut.-Col. 
J. H. G. Crawford, Bombay Engineers. 

April 26. At his residence, Upton-park-ter., 
Slough, aged 47, John Ashby, esq. 

April 27. At Nivelles, in Belgium, aged 65, 
George Stainford, esq., late of Hutton, Yorkshire, 
and formerly of the 23rd Fusiliers, with which 
regiment he served the Waterloo campaign. 

April 29. At Bombay, aged 45, Capt. John 
George Forbes, Acting Military Auditor-General, 
Bombay Army, second son of the late John 
Forbes Mitchell, esq., of Thaniston, Aberdeen. 

In camp at Oonia, in Guzerat, East Indies, of 
cholera, after a few hours’ illness, aged 21, Lieut. 
James Robert Alfred Colebrooke, of H.M.’s 83d 
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Regt., and youngest son of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Wm. 
Colebrooke. 

April 30. At Woolwich, aged 74, John Rowley, 
a well-known sergeant of the Royal Artillery. 
He enlisted into that regiment at a time (1803) 
when the nation was in alarm about the threat- 
ened invasion of Napoleon. In August, 1808, 
gunner Rowley, belonging to the famed Major 
Lawson’s company, commenced his active career 
in the Peninsula, and left it at the peace in 1814. 
During that stormy period he fought in fifteen 
battles and sieges, besides numerous lesser affairs, 
and was twice wounded. For these services he 
received the war medal and eleven clasps ! Twice 
he served at Gibraltar, and the rest of his time 
was passed in Guernsey and Woolwich, where 
he was discharged in 1827. Subsequently he was 
employed for more than a year as a clerk in the 
military repository at Woolwich ; whence he was 
removed to Portsmouth, where he filled the office 
of steward of the Ordnance Hospital for twenty- 
two years. In this way he was close on fifty 
years in the service of his country. 

May 1. At Bombay, of cholera, aged 26, Henry 
Lee, eldest son of Henry Boulton Pennell, esq., 
of Dawlish. 

May 2. At Montreal, Canada, from the effects 
of a fall from his horse, aged 32, Marcus Richard, 
only son of the Rev. Marcus Richard Southwell, 
Vicar of St. Stephen’s, St. Alban’s. 

At Chalons-sur-Saone, M. Deslais, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy at the College of that place. 
He had occupied himself lately with etherization, 
and on the previous day had been lecturing upon 
that subject to the pupils. The next morning 
he was found dead in his room. He was leaning 
with his head over a glass of ether, the windows 
being open as though to prevent suffocation : it 
is supposed, therefore, that he was making some 
experiment on himself, which proved fatal. 

May 3. At Evesham, aged 47, the wife of 
Oswald Cheek, esq., Town Clerk of the borough. 

May 4. Aged 66, Mary, the wife of Gilbert 
Bridges, esq., surgeon, Narborough. 

At Porkington, Salop, aged 81, Wm. Ormsby 
Gore, esq. Mr. Gore was a branch of the noble 
family of Gore, Earls of Arran. He was educated 
at Eton and Merton College, Oxford, and after- 
wards entered the army, served as Aide-de-camp 
to the Duke of Richmond and Earl of Hardwick, 
during their Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland. Early 
in life he sat for his native county of Leitrim, in 
the Parliament of Ireland, which county his 
father had also represented, and it is said that at 
one time there were no less than thirty members 
of this house in the Irish Parliament. In 1815 
he married Mary Jane Ormsby, of Porkington, in 
Shropshire, the wealthy heiress of the ancient 
houses of Willowbrook, in the county of Sligo, 
and at Owen, of Porkington, Clenenney, and 
Glyn, in the counties of Salop, Carnarvon, and 
Merioneth. Upon this occasion Mr. Gore as- 
sumed by royal licence the additional surname 
of Ormsby, before that of Gore. Subsequently, 
he represented the Carnarvon boroughs during 
one Parliament, and then came in for the 
Northern Division of Shropshire, for which he 
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continued member for more than twenty years, 
and retired at the general election of 1857. Mr. 
Ormsby Gore was warmly attached to the Con- 
servative party. He was also well known for 
the active part which he took in promoting rail- 
ways in the districts in which his estates are 
situated. He was chairman of the Shrewsbury 
and Hereford Railway till his death. By his lady, 
who survives him, he has left two sons; John 
Ralph, late groom-in-waiting to her Majesty, 
formerly M.P. for Carnarvonshire, and now for 
North Shropshire, who is married to Sarah, dau. 
of Sir John Tyssen Tyrell, Bart.; and William 
Richard, M.P. for the county of Leitrim, mar- 
ried to Emily, dau. of Adm. Sir George Seymour, 
K.C.B., heir presumptive to the Marquis of 
Hertford. 

May 5. At the residence of his brother, (the 
Rev. Henry Parry of Blychau, ) aged 35, Augustus 
ap Henry Parry, esq., surgeon, Llanasaph. 

May 6. T. Boult, esq., Wanstead-hall, Essex. 

During divine service, at St. Matthew’s Church, 
Widcombe, Bath, aged 59, King Ellison, esq., 
late of Rodney-st., Liverpvol. 

At Borrowash Mills, aged 78, John Towle, esq. 

At the episcopal palace at Vannef, Monseigneur 
de Broons de Vauvert, who had been bishop of 
that see for thirty-three years. 

May 7. James Morison, esq., White Rose-hall, 
Barkingside, Essex, late of H.M.’s. Hon. Corps 
of Gentlemen-at-Arms. 

Aged 75, Sarah, wife of R. Coaks, esq., of 
Norwich. 

In the Lower Close, Norwich, aged 69, Mari- 
anne, dau. of the late Rev. William Gunn. 

At Birkenhead, Mary, the wife of John Somer- 
ville Jackson, esq. 

May 8. Aged 53, Jane, wife of the Rev. Wm. 
Ker, Incumbent of Tipton, Staffordshire. 

The Rev. David Stewart, of Ardnamurchan. 
The rev. gentleman was in the thirty-second year 
of his incumbency.- He was a man of original 
character and of mark in the country ; singularly 
commanding in his personal appearance, a scho- 
lar, a profound theologian, and much esteemed 
both for the gentleness and fearlessness of his 
disposition. For the last sixteen years, while the 
weather, however stormy, did not prevent Mr. 
Stewart from performing regularly the duties of 
his extensive district, he was not one day out of 
his parish either for health or pleasure. About 
eight miles from the parish church he erected, 
solely at his own expense, a commodious church 
and schoolhouse at a point where they were much 
needed. He was found dead in bed.—Jnverness 
Courier. 

At Newton, where he had lived for above half- 
a-century, aged 109, Hugh Fullarton, a native 
of Ireland. His business was that of a slater, at 
which he had worked until within the last few 


years. 

May 9%. Martha, relict of Henry Pulley, esq., 
late of Norwich. 

At Hales, aged 85, A. Freston, esq. 

At New York, aged 67, Samuel Griswold Good- 
rich, better known as Peter Parley. He was born 
in Connecticut, commenced life as a publisher 
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in Harford, and after a visit to Europe in 1824, 
removed to Boston, where he continued the same 
business in an enlarged form. From 1828 to 1842 
he edited ‘‘The Token,” an annual to which 
some of the most celebrated American writers 
contributed. In 1827 he commenced his series 
of tales under the name of Peter Parley, and 
continued them at the rate of a volume a year 
till 1857. A ‘*Cabinet Library,” several school 
books, two volumes of poems, and a number of 
sketches, &c., were also written by him. His 
last work, published in 1857, was his ‘‘ Recollec- 
tions of a Life-time, or Men and Things that I 
have seen.” In 1857 he had written and edited 
170 volumes, of which about 7,000,000 copies had 
been sold, and about 300,000 were then sold 
annually. From these works, though published 
by various parties, Mr. Goodrich realised a large 
fortune. He was at one time a member of the 
Massachusetts senate, and for several years re- 
sided in Paris as United States Consul. His 
decease was sudden, brought on by disease of 
the heart. 

May 10. At Florence, Theodore Parker, a well- 
known American Unitarian preacher. 

May 11. At Madeira, aged 46, Sir F. Hopkins, 
bt., Athboy, co. Meath, and Rochfort, West- 
meath. , 

In Pulteney-st., Bath, Jane, widow of Webster 
Whistler, esq. 

At Barbados, after a few days’ illness, William 
Fisher Mends, esq., Deputy-Commissary-General 
of H.M.’s Forces. 

May 12. At Park-pl., Cheltenham, aged 65, 
Martha, wife of W. F. Heather, esq. 

At Melksham, Wilts, Richard L. Adney, esq., 
solicitor, second son of the late Rev. R. Adney ; 
also, May 9, aged 13 months, William, youngest 
son of the above. 

At Montreal, Canada East, aged 29, Eliza 
Crespigny, wife of Capt. Close, R.A., and only 
daughter of Octavius Williams, esq., of Truro. 

May 13. At Cheltenham, Jane, wife of Major 
A. B. Kerr, 24th Regt., Madras Native Infantry. 

At Wrelton, rather suddenly, aged 72, John 
Skelton, esq. 

At his seat, Scarisbrick-hall, aged 59, C. Sca- 
risbrick, esq., of Scarisbrick and Wrightington. 
The deceased, who was probably the wealthiest 
commoner in Lancashire, was the representative 
of the Scarisbrick, Dicconson, and Wrightington 
families. He was the second son of the late 
Thomas Eccleston, esq., of Eccleston, near Pres- 
cot, the descendant of a family that had been 
seated there for many centuries. During the 
civil wars the estates were sequestered by Parlia- 
ment, but were subsequently restored to the 
family. Mr. Thomas Eccleston, the father of the 
deceased Mr. Scarisbrick, sold the Eccleston pro- 
perty in 1812 to Mr. Taylor of Moston. This 

Thomas Eccleston, on the death of bis uncle, Mr. 
Edward Dicconson of Wrightington, succeeded 
to the Wrightington property, and by marriage 
with the heiress of the Scarisbrick family he ac- 
quired the Scarisbrick estates and took the name 
of Scarisbrick. On his death in 1807, he left two 
sons and four daughters. The eldest son, Thomas, 
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who assumed the name of Scarisbrick, married 
Sybilla Georgiana, daughter of the late William 
Farington, of Shawe-hall, and died without issue, 
in the year 1833. On his death, the next brother, 
the gentleman just deceased, who had succeeded 
his father in the Wrightington property, and 
assumed the name of Dicconson, instead of Ec- 
cleston, succeeded to the Scarisbrick property 
also, and took the name of Scarisbrick only. His 
succession thereto was disputed by his sisters, 
but was confirmed in the highest court of law, 
after a prolonged litigation. Two of his sisters 
were married—Anne, to Sir Thomas Windsor 
Hunloke, bart., by whom she had a son, the 
late Sir H. Hunloke, bart., who died issueless, 
and a daughter; and Eliza married to Mr. Ed- 
ward Clifton, brother of the late Mr. Clifton of 
Lytham-hall, by whom she has @ numerous 
family. The two unmarried sisters took the 
name of Dicconson. The late Mr. Scarisbrick 
served the office of High Sheriff of the county 
in 1859. He was a Roman Catholic. In politics 
he was a Conservative, but beyond giving his 
infl to the candidates of that party, he took 
no part in public affairs, living generally in great 
seclusion at one or other of his seats. During 
the last quarter of a century he acquired vast 
wealth by the increased value of land at South- 
port, where he had “ great possessions,” and his 
income is computed at £100,000 a year; yet his 
expenditure was very small. The only extrava- 
gance he was ever known to be guilty of was in 
the purchase of pictures, and he has left a collec- 
tion of great value. He was a very good land- 
lord, but most eccentric in his conduct. Some- 
times nothing could induce him to see a tenant if 
he called upon him ; and it is said that a gentle- 
man who came from London specially to see him 
on business, had to return without an interview. 
The deceased was never married; at least he 
never avowed a marriage, although it has been 
at times rumoured that he had contracted an 
alliance abroad.—Preston Chronicle. 

May 14. At her residence, Newtown-house, 
near Box, Wilts, Mrs. Holworthy, dau. of the 
late William Gyde Adey, esq. 

At Prior-park-buildings, Bath, aged 76, Wm. 
Evans, esq., R.N. 

At her residence, Priory-st., Cheltenham, aged 
83, Jemima, third dau. of the late Thomas 
Clutterbuck, esq., of Watford-house, Herts. 

At Inverness-road, Hyde-park, aged 71, Sarah, 
widow of William Irving, esq., of Norfolk-terr., 
Brighton. 

May 15. At her residence, Glocester-row, 
Weymouth, aged 86, Sarah, widow of Colonel 
James Erskine, C.B., late of H.M.’s 48th Regt. 

At Banstead-pl., aged 58, Anne, wife of W. S. 
H. Fitzroy, esq. 

At Chelmsford, aged 81, S. Miller, esq., M.D., 
for upwards of forty years practising physician 
in that town, and formerly of the Island of 
Barbados. 

May 16. At Castle Park-terrace, Ashburton, 
Elizabeth, relict of Sir H. Browne, of Brownylfa, 
St. Asaph, Flintshire. 

At Grantham, aged 84, John Garner, esq., J.P. 
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At the residence of his son-in-law, (T. H. 
Willans, esq., Liverpool,) aged 69, William Isaac 
Morgan, esq., A.M., M.D., Fellow of the King 
and Queen’s College of Physicians in Ireland. 

At Dilston, Northumberland, aged 65, Hannah 
Eliza, wife of John Grey, of Dilston. 

Suddenly, at Beech-grove, Sunning-hill, aged 
64, Samuel Toller, esq. 

May 17. At Brixton, Emily, wife of Henry 
Kingsford, esq., of Littlebourne, Kent. 

At Wensley-hall, near Leyburn, Margaret 
Bruce Dorothy, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Wm. 
Wharton, Vicar of Gilling, near Richmond. 

May 18. AtLake-villa, Freemantle-park, South- 
ampton, aged 34, Elizabeth, wife of John Taylor, 
esq., of Carshalton-park, Surrey, and of Swanage, 
Dorset. 

At Dedham, Essex, Anne Agnes, the wife of 
W. H. Penrose, esq., and dau. of the late Charles 
Lillingston, esq., of the Chauntry, Ipswich. 

At his residence, Brunswick-house, Hammer- 
smith, John Williams, esq., one of the Justices 
for the County of Devon and Borough of Devon- 
port. 

At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, Archibald Horne, 
esq., jun., of Inverchroskie and Whitefield, Perth- 
shire, N.B. 

At the Curragh-camp, Ireland, aged 23, Capt. 
John Colling, of H.M.’s 26th Cameronian Regt., 
having been mortally wounded by a stray bullet 
at rifle practice. 

At his residence, Craven-lodge, near Halifax, 
John Emmet, esq. 

At Stowmarket, aged 73, Ann, relict of the Rev. 
F. H. Maberly, M.A., Vicar of Great Finborough, 
Suffolk. 

At Malta, Thomas Blayds Molyneux, esq., late 
of Malta. 

Joshua Russell, esq., jun., of Cookham, Berks, 
son of the Rev. J. Russell, of Blackheath-hill. 

At Paris, M. Jules Cahaigne, formerly editor 
of the Commune. 

May 19. At the residence of D. Hands, esq., 
Dorset-sq., Annie, younger dau. of the late R. 
Jones, esq., of The Box, Awre, Gloucestershire. 

At her residence, Blenheim-road, St. John’s- 
wood, aged 87, Ann, widow of Henry Grundy 
Renshaw, esq. 

Aged 67, Henry Luard, esq., fifth son of the 
late Peter John Luard, esq., of Blyborough-hall, 
Lincolnshire. 

At Voelas, Denbighshire, aged 69, Sarah, wife 
of C. W. G. Wynne, esq. 

At Hastings, aged 40, Andrew Peddie How, 
esq., of Mark-lane, London. 

At Budleigh Salterton, Caroline, second dau. 
of the late Robert Tate, esq., of Bath. 

At Field-end, Haslemere, Surrey, aged 81, 
Charlotte, wife of James Simmons, esq. 

At Sidmouth, Wm. Clark, esq., of Gloueester- 
terr., Campden-hill, London. 

M. Philip Lebas, son of the Conventionist of 
that name, and member of the Institute. He was 
chosen in 1820 by Queen Hortense as the tutor of 
Prince Louis Napoleon, the present Emperor. 
It was M. Lebas who, in 1830, restored the 
celebrated inscription on the pediment of the 
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Panthéon, *“* Aux grands hommes, la Patrie re- 
connaissante.”” M. Lebas had been for some years 
past librarian at the Sorbonne; and he was also 
an examiner in Greek Literature at the Superior 
Normal School. 

At Marseilles, the Count Henri de Pradine, 
Controller-General of the army under the first 
Empire, and afterwards Receiver of the Finances 
at Chateaudun. 

May 20. At Ivinitza, Russia, Lucy, Baroness 
de Chandoir, and dau. of the late Sir A. Crichton. 

At Heigham, aged 52, Elizabeth Caroline, 
second dau. of the Rev. Dennis Hill, of Gressen- 
hall Rectory. 

At his residence at Cowes, Spencer de Horsey, 
esq. The deceased, who was formerly well known 
as a member of the House of Commons, was son 
of the Rev. Dr. Kilderbee, formerly Rector of 
Campsey Ash, who took the name of De Horsey. 
He married in 1824 Lady Louisa Rous, youngest 
dau. of the first Earl of Stradbroke, and sister to 
the present Earl, by whom he leaves two sons, 
Capt. de Horsey, R.N., and Lieut.-Col. de Horsey, 
of the Grenadier Guards, and a dau., the Coun- 
tess of Cardigan. 

At Paris, Rear-Adm. Guillois, Councillor of 
State, formerly Maritime Prefect at Cherburg, 
and Director of the Cabinet of the Minister of 
the Marine. 

May 21. At Brighton, aged 69, Charles Parke, 
esq., of Henbury-house, Sturminster Marshall, 
J.P. for Dorset. 

At Torquay, aged 39, Capt. R. W. Mackechnie, 
H.M.’s 5th Regt. Bombay N.I. 

At Belgrave, aged 71, the wife of Mr. Daniel 
Cox, and only surviving dau. of the late John 
Throsby, gent., compiler of the History of Lei- 
cester. 

At North-villa, Regent’s-park, Maj.-Gen. W. 
Miles, H.E.1.8., and of Cheshunt, Herts. 

At Southfield-lodge, Eastbourne, aged 86, Sir 
Wm. Domville, bart., Lord Mayor of London in 
1813-14, when the Allied Sovereigns were enter- 
tained at Guildhall. 

In Brompton-sq., aged 45, Wm. Hook Morley, 
esq., of the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law. 

At Edinburgh, suddenly, from congestion of 
the brain, Professor Lizars. In early life the 
deceased served as surgeon in the Royal Navy, 
and on his retirement from the service he settled 
in Edinburgh, where his reputation as an able 
and successful operator has always stood high. 
He held for thirty years the position of Professor 
of Surgery in connection with the Royal College 
of Surgeons, and was also for a considerable time 
senior operating surgeon of the Royal Infirmary. 
Mr. Lizars was the author of several medical 
works ; his ‘‘ Anatomical Plates’® more particu- 
larly holding an important place in the estima- 
tion of the profession. 

May 22. Aged 67, Lieut.-Col. Sir Archibald 
Murray, bart., late of the 3rd Fusilier Guards. 

At Rowde, aged 74, John Fisher, esq. 

At his residence, the Elms, Shirley, near 
Southampton, aged 84, Henry Grimes, esq., late 
of Coton-house, near Rugby. 

May 23. At Chelmsford, suddenly, aged 61, 

ce) 
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W. Gibson, esq., of Ongar, Clerk of the Peace for 
the county of Essex. 

At his residence, adjoining the Palace, Mr. F. 
H. Glover, F.S.A. Deceased had been librarian 
to the Queen for upwards of twenty years. 

At Union-terr., Plymouth, Agnes, eldest dau. 
of the late Henry Holland Searle, esq., late Lieut. 
R.N. Hospital, Stonehouse, and of Netherton- 
house, Devon. 

At Stock, near Ingatestone, aged 55, William 
Arthur, eldest son of the late Capt. Heywood, of 
Colchester: 

In Pulteney-st., Bath, aged 55, Anne, wife of 
W. Hunt, esq., and only dau. of the late W. 
Pritchard, esq., of Bath. 

In St. James’s-sq., Notting-hill, aged 76, Sarah, 
widow of John Bayfield Nettleship, esq., of Hing- 

“ham, Norfolk. 

At Cottingham, Mr. J. Hill, of Hull, solicitor. 

At Falmouth, aged 72, John White, esq., mer- 
chant. 

At Berwick, N.B., at the residence of her son, 
the Rev. J. R. Dakers, aged 73, Charlotte, widow 
of the late Colin Dakers, esq., M.D. 

At Anglesqueville (Seine-Inferieure), after a 
short illness, Rear-Admiral Aubry-Bailleul, a 
former Governor of Guadaloupe. 

May 2%. At Warwick, aged 71, Joseph Moore 
Boultbee, esq., of Springfield, Lieut.-Col. Ist 
Warwick Militia. The review of the regiment 
terminated in a fatal accident to the Colonel. He 
was riding at the head of his regiment on an 
Arabian charger, when it started, and struck 
against the horse of Lord Leigh. The Colonel 
lost his stirrup, and the horse threw him. By 
the fall he sustained concussion of the brain, and 
died in about two hours afterwards. 

At his residence in the Albany, Arthur Brisco, 
esq., of Newtown-hall, Montgomeryshire, 11th 
Hussars, and second son of Wastel Brisco, esq., 
of Bohemia, near Hastings. 

Suddenly, at Impington-hall, Cambridgeshire, 
aged 51, Alexander Cotton, esq., J.P. for the 
county, and of Landwade, Lieut. R.N. 

At Barnstaple, aged 78, Jane, relict of John 
Avery, esq. 

In London, aged 68, Lieut.-Col. Thos. Dundas, 
of Carron-hall and Torwood. The deceased was 
the son of Major-Gen. Thomas Dundas and Lady 
Helena, daughter of the Earl of Home. He at- 
tended the Military College at Marlow, and after- 
wards entered the army as ensign in the 52nd 
Light Infantry, which formed part of the Light 
Division. He afterwards joined the Ist Royal 
Dragoons as lieutenant, and subsequently was 
appointed captain of the 15th Hussars. H 
marched into France with the army of occupa- 
tion, but almost immediately returned home, 
and in 1815 married Charlotte Anna, daughter of 
Joseph Boultbee, esq., of Springfield-house, War- 
wick, On the breaking out of the war the same 
year he rejoined his regiment, and in 1816 retired 
on half-pay with the rank of major, and was 
subsequently advanced to the rank of lieutenant- 
eolonel. In private conversation the Colonel 
fought his battles o’er again with a hearty good- 
will. He was firmly attached to the Established 


Church, in which he was an elder for many 
years.—Falkland Herald, 

May 25. At Clifton, suddenly, Jas, Alexander 
Gibson, esq., of Launceston, Tasmania, late Chief 
Agent of the Van Dieman’s Land Company, Mem- 
ber of the Legislative Assembly, and Justice of 
the Peace in that colony. 

At the Cathedral School, Exeter, of consump- 
tion, Emily Martha, wife of Edm. T. Foweraker, 
and dau. of W. Munk, esq., Mount Radford- 
house, Exeter. 

At Winterton Rectory, Norfolk, aged 66, Eli- 
zabeth, wife of the Rev. J. Nelson. 

At his residence, Cornwall-terr., Regent’s- 
park, Robert Bayard, esq., youngest son of the 
late Major Bayard, of Bath. 

At the Rectory, Shillingstone, Dorset, aged 44, 
Walter Comyns Dunsford, esq. 

At Whickham, aged 95, Robert Grey, esq., 
formerly of Shorestone-hall. 

At Walliscote-house, near Reading, aged 79, 
Vice-Admiral Robert Merrick Fowler. 

At Thorner, near Leeds, Charles Clough, esq., 
of Bradferd, solicitor. 

At Playford, near Ipswich, aged 77, Mr. Arthur 
Biddell. Few men have descended to the grave, 
at aripe old age, with a larger share of the re- 
spect and affection of his survivors. Possessed 
of natural powers of no common order, it was the 
opinion of a near relative standing in the very 
highest ranks of science, that, with the same ad- 
vantages, Mr. Biddell would have taken as high 
a place as himself; but his education was con- 
fined to what could be afforded by the village 
school of Rougham. For upwards of half a cen- 
tury he occupied the Hill Farm at Playford 
(where he died) under the noble house of Ick- 
worth, and to his mechanical inventiveness, 
which procured for him the friendship of the late 
Sir William Cubitt and other men of science, 
agriculture and other arts are indebted for many 
implements and improvements, for one of which, 
the hay-borer, he received a silver medal from 
the Society of Arts, and his scarifier is the best 
known. In his public capacity as a valuer, he 
was highly esteemed for his independence and 
correctness of judgment, and in tithe appor- 
tioning and valuing for rates he was employed 
perhaps to a larger extent than any other man 
in the county. He had been a great sufferer from 
rheumatism for some time, but he rode about his 
farm on Wednesday, and was as well as usual in 
the evening. About two o’clock on Thursday 
morning he was seized with a violent attack, 
followed very soon by a state of unconsciousness, 
in which he expired on the following morning. 

May 26. Rather suddenly, aged 88, Miss Sal- 
mond, of Minster-yard, York. In her the various 
religious and charitable societies of York have 
lost a liberal benefactor, and the poor a warm 
friend. 

At his residence, Codnor, aged 80, Wm. Slack, 
esq., the founder of a Wesleyan Methodist chapel 
at that place. 

At Kensington Palace-gardens, very suddenly, 
aged 57, Joseph Earle, esq. 

Aged 78, Samuel Ellison Pearse, esq., R.N.; 
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the venerable vestry-clerk and borough-treasurer 
of Gateshead. His remains were interred in St. 
Cuthbert’s churchyard, Bensham. Mr. Pearse 
served an apprenticeship at sea on board a Tyne 
collier, and was pressed in Yarmouth Roads in 
1800. He rose in the Navy to the offices of quarter- 
master and captain of the foretop ; and after being 
engaged in some smaller affairs, he was in a fly- 
ing squadron supporting the fleet under Nelson 
at the battle of Trafalgar. Lord Collingwood 
appointed him sailing-master in 1811; and he 
afterwards served in the West Indies, and on 
the coast of Labrador, with Captain Murray, of 
H.M.’s frigate ‘“‘ Valorous.”” On his retirement, 
he became a resident of Gateshead, and had lived 
there many years. 

Aged 40, David Bristow, fourth son of Ellis 
John Troughton, esq. 

Mary, the wife of James Wyon, esq., of the 
Royal Mint. 

May 27. At Nivelles, Belgium, aged 64, Geo. 
Stainforth, esq., late of Hutton, and formerly of 
the 23rd Fusiliers, with which regiment he served 
in the Waterloo campaign. 

At Newark, aged 62, Mr. William Hall, coach- 
maker. Mr. Hall filled the office of mayor in the 
two successive years 1850 and 1851. He was 
appointed Chairman of the Improvement Com- 
missioners when they commenced their labours 
under the new Act in August, 1851, and con- 
tinued to hold that position up to the time of his 
death, with the exception of the year 1853-4, when 
Mr. Ragsdale filled the office. 

At Almholme, near Doncaster, much and de- 
servedly esteemed, aged 77, Mary, relict of Nathan 
Workman, esq. 

At Witchampton, aged 72, Mr. Wm. Burt, a 
member of the firm of Burt and Son, of the 
paper mills. 

At Clapham-rise, aged 70, Edw. Jenkins, esq. 

In Clarence-sq., Gosport, Jane, wife of Thomas 
W. M‘Donald, esq., Deputy-Inspector-General of 
Hospitals and Fleets. 

At her residence in Leamington, aged 84, 
Maria, relict of G. Eld Smith, esq., formerly of 
Linton, Derbyshire. 

At Burton-much-Wenlock, Shropsh., aged 29, 
Geo. Baugh, esq., youngest son of the late Mrs. 
William Hunt, Pulteney-street, surviving his 
mother but four days. 

Aged 57, George Roberts, esq., of Castle-street, 
Dover, late of Lyme Regis, Dorset. 

At High Wycombe, aged 80, John Nash, esq. 

At South-West Buildings, Weston-rd., aged 77, 
Mrs. Marshall, widow of Henry Augustus Mar- 
shall, esq., Civil Service, Island of Ceylon. 

May 2%. Suddenly, aged 69, Samuel Minton, 
esq., of Clewer-court, Windsor. 

At Lower Grosvenor-street, aged 49, Captain 
Charles Barker, R.N. 

Aged 33, Frances Bell, wife of the Rev. Henry 
_ Vicar of Easton Maudit, Northampton- 


At Western-cottages, Brighton, aged 80, Miss 
Charlotte Mackintosh. 

At Redcar, Ann, relict of the Rev. Richard 
Shepherd, Vicar of Rudby in Cleveland. 
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Aged 70, Mrs. Mary Atkinson, relict of Thomas 
Atkinson, esq., late of the Post-office, and Castle- 
nau-villas, Barnes, Surrey. 

At Hampshire-ter., Camden-villas, aged 83, 
Mrs. Sarah Anne Filmore, widow of Abraham 
Filmore, esq., of Ilsington and Devonport. 

At Pau, aged 34, Marion Sadlier, wife of W. 
Hore, esq., and only dau. of the Lord Bishop of 
Limerick. 

At Ridgway, aged 54, Hannah, wife of Wm. 
Harriott, esq., Master R.N. 

At Westbourne-pl., Eaton-sq., aged 52, Mary 
Jane, wife of William Johnston, esq. 

Aged 38, James Grant, wife of Samuel Grundy, 
esq., Bridge-hall, Bury, Lancashire. 

May 29. At Isham Rectory, Northamptonshire, 
aged 21, William Mellor Brown, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, youngest son of the Rev. J. 
Mellor Brown, Rector of Isham. 

At St. Leonards, aged 78, William Butterworth 
Bayley, esq., for many years a director, and at 
one time Chairman, of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany. 

At Cambridge, aged 47, Anne Jane, wife of the 
Rev. Edward Geare, late of Woodstock. 

At Boltons, West Brompton, aged 59, Eliza- 
beth Ann, dau. of the late Rev. Richard Lucas, 
of Hitchin, Herts. 

In Prospect-st., Plymouth, aged 71, Mr. Thos. 
Ham, shipowner. 

Hannah, relict of John Alsop, esq., of Lea- 
bridge. ~ 

In Southwick-st., Hyde-park-sq., aged 66, 
Hugh Alexander Emerson, esq., late Solicitor- 
General of Newfoundland. 

May 30. At Clifton, aged 38, Captain C. W. 
Timbrell, of the Bengal Artillery. 

At his residence, The Grove, East Dulwich, 
aged 69, Samuel Hall, esq., of Bridge-row. 

Aged 26, George Ravenscroft Seacome, esq., 
Lieut. 2nd Grenadier Regt. Her Majesty’s Indian 
Army. 

At Royal-cres., Notting-hill, Unity Munro, wife 
of the late Rev. F. Edgeworth, of Edgeworths- 
town and Kingstown, Ireland. 

At Eldon-road, Kensington, aged 77, George 
Woolley, esq., M.D., formerly of Brompton-row, 
Middlesex, and upwards of forty years Medical 
Attendant at the Royal Humane Society’s Re- 
ceiving-house, Hyde-park. 

May 31. At Heytesbury, aged 80, the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Heytesbury, G.C.B. 

At the Paddock, Thetford, aged 80, Mrs. Bid- 
well, relict of John Bidwell, esq., long head of the 
Consular Department, Foreign Office. 

Suddenly, at South Wembury-house, near Ply- 
mouth, from a severe attack of apoplexy, Mary 
Caldwell, only dau. of the late John Parks, esq., 
Crescent, Bath, and wife of Alexander Little, 
Commander R.N. 

After two days’ illness, whilst on a visit at E. 
L. Crewe’s, esq., Repton-park, Sarah Jane, only 
dau. of the Rev. J. W. Inchbald, late Incumbent 
of St. Mary’s, Rochdale, Lancashire. 

At her residence, Ruthin, North Wales, aged 
66, Mrs. Ann Maurice, relict of Thomas Maurice, 
esq. 
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James Stilwell, esq., of The Avenue, Lower 
Tooting. 

At Kingston-upon-Thames, aged 53, Martha, 
wife of Mr. R. F. Bartrop, solicitor. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 38, John Alleyne 
Simmons, esq., of Vaucluse Estate, Barbados. 

At Cheltenham, Isabella Maria, youngest dau. 
of the late Thomas MeWhinney, esq., of Kings- 
ton, Jamaica. 

In Belmont-st., Aberdeen, Mary, second dau. 
of the late Gen. Hay, of Rannes, ahd relict of 
Major Mitchell, of Ashgrove. 

At Cotham, John Holmes, esq., whose munifi- 
cence was of a character little thought of by 
those who knew his quiet and unostentatious 
life. Living the greater part of his days in 
Bristol, although not a native, he, during his 
long life, distributed his means with no scanty 
hand to many of the local charities, and also to- 
wards the erection of numerous places of worsbip 
of all denominations, as well as to schools, and to 
other more private objects, thus dispensing in his 
lifetime a large portion of a handsome fortune, 
amounting to little less than £80,000.—Bristol 
Daily Post. 

At Cuckfield, aged 75, Mary Frances, wife of 
Lovel Byass, esq., surgeon, of Cuckfield. Twice 
during the period that Mr. Byass has practised in 
Sussex his friends and patients have expressed 
their admiration of his skill and character by 
valuable presentations of plate, and in 1856, on 
the fiftieth anniversary of their settling at Cuck- 
field, when a service of plate was publicly pre- 
sented him, an or-moulu timepiece was also pre- 
sented to his wife, whose charitable attentions to 
her poorer neighbours had greatly endeared her 
to all classes. 

Lately. Aged 98, Miss Charlotte Pilgrim, who, 
it is stated, for ninety-three years was never ab- 
sent from the parish of Watton one month. 

Of wounds received in an attack made upon 
him by one of the chiefs under Negoussi, the 
rebel Governor of Tigré, while he was travelling 
through that province on his way from Gondar 
to Massowa, Mr. Plowden, her Majesty’s Consul 
in Abyssinia. He was ransomed by King Theo- 
dore for 1,000 dollars, but was already in a dying 
state. 

At Moscow, after having been delivered of a 
dead child, Julia Pastrana, a native of South 
America, who, although a perfect woman in other 
respects, was completely covered with long hair, 
which, with a face exceedingly protuberant in the 
lower part, gave her much of the appearance of 
an ape. The deceased was exhibited some time 
since in London. 

At Auteuil, where he had lately resided for his 
health, Stefan Bey, ex-minister of Foreign Affairs 
to the Viceroy of Egypt. He has left a widow, 
a French lady, by whom he had three children, 
who survive him. 

At Copenhagen, aged 82, M. Oerstedt, a cele- 
brated jurisconsult, who was for some time Prime 
Minister of Denmark. 

Junei, At Bafford-house, near Cheltenham, 
aged 86, Gen. Sir David Leighton, K.C.B., the 
senior officer in the Bombay Establishment. The 


deceased entered the service of the East India 
Company in 1795, and was present at the siege 
of Seringapatam. He served against Doondia 
Waugh in 1800, and in Malabar during the 
rebellion in 1803, and in 1815 he commanded a 
brigade in the Deccan field force. He took part 
in the expedition to Arabia, in 1821, which re- 
sulted in the subjugation of the tribe Beni Boo 
Ali. He beld fer many years the office of 
Adjutant-Gen. to the Bombay Army, and the 
firmness, regularity, and impartiality which 
characterized his administration gave general 
satisfaction, and gained for him the esteem and 
respect of all those with whom he was brought 
in contaet. 

At Whimple, aged 90, Caroline, relict of Wil- 
liam Buller, esq., of Maidwell, Northamptonsh., 
and of Whimple. 

At Wakefield, aged 82, Sarah, widow of Wm. 
Dawson, esq., solicitor, late of that place. 

At Pinner, Middlesex, aged 69, W. Wyatt, esq. 

At Tenterfield, Haddington, N.B., aged 86, 
Janet, the last surviving dau. of the late Hay 
Donaldson, esq., of Haddington. 

At his residence, Clarges-st., aged 97, James 
Carrick Moore, esq., of Corswall, Wigtonshire, 
N.B. 

At Painswick, Gloucestershire, aged 75, Col. 
George Stuart. » 

At the Crescent, Windsor, aged 55, Thomas 
P. Ward, esq., late of Wingfield-lodge, Wink- 
field, Berks. 

In Mount-st., Grovesnor-sq., aged 28, Maria 
Susannah, second dau. of Fryer Richardson, esq., 
of Whinney-house, Chatteris, Cambridgeshire. 

At the residence of his uncle, Upper Philli- 
more-gardens, Kensington, aged 18, E. Vaux, 


esq. 

At Leamington, aged 67, J. Harvey Thursby, 
esq., late of Abington-abbey, Northamptonshire. 

At Heigham-fields, Norwich, aged 70, John 
Goodserson, esq. 

June 2. At his seat, near Dundee, aged 82, 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir William Chalmers, C.B. and 
K.C.H. The deceased was the eldest son of the 
late Mr. William Chalmers, of Glenericht, Perth- 
shire, and was born in 1787. Soon after com- 
pleting his 16th year he entered the army. He 
served in Sicily in 1806 and 1807, and the follow- 
ing year accompanied his regiment to Portugal, 
and served during the campaigns of 1808 and 
1809 in that country and in Spain. He was in 
the expedition to Walcheren, including the bom- 
bardment of Flushing. In 1810 he proceeded to 
Cadiz, and took part in all the succeeding cam- 
paigns in the Peninsula. He was employed 
on the staff, and was severely wounded in the 
assault of the entrenchments at Sarre, and during 
his services in Portugal and Spain he had six 
horses killed or wounded under him in action. 
He was present in seventeen engagements, six of 
them general actions, exclusive of sieges, &c. 
He also served in the campaign of 1814 in the 
Netherlands, and was present at Waterloo, where 
he commanded a wing of the 52nd Regiment, of 
which he was Major, and had three horses shot 
under him. He was at the capture of Paris, and 
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did not return from France until 1817. In 1837 
he was nominated a Knight Commander of the 
Royal Hanoverian Order of Knighthood ; was in 
1838 made a Companion of the Order of the 
Bath; was, by letters patent, made a Knight 
Bachelor in 1847 ; and was appointed Colonel of 
the 78th Regiment the 30th of September, 1853. 
The deceased had received the silver war medal 
and eight clasps for Barossa, Ciudad Rodrigo, 
Badajoz, Salamanca, Vittoria, Pyrenees, St. Se- 
bastian, and Nivelle. His commissions bore date 
as follows :—Ensign, the 9th of July, 1803; Lieut., 
the 25th of October, 1803; Capt., the 27th of 
August, 1807; Major, the 26th of August, 1813; 
Lieut.-Col., the 18th of June, 1815; Col., the 
10th of January, 1837; Major-Gen., the 9th of 
November, 1846; and Lieut.-Gen. the 20th of 
June, 1854. 

At Isleworth, Middlesex, aged 100, Frances, 
relict of Samuel Goodenough, esq., aes sur- 
vived her husband fifty years. 

Of brain fever, aged 30, Malvern Millington 
Brewerton, esq., son of the late W. H. Millington 
Brewerton, esq., of Croydon, Surrey. 

At his residence, Plas Llanddyfnan, Anglesey, 
North Wales, Thomas Owen, esq. 

At Frognal, Hampstead, Smith Sarah, youngest 
dau. of the late Thomas Norton Longman, esq. 

At Porchester-terrace North, Kensington-gar- 
dens, John Samuel Torrens, esq., late a Judge of 
the Sudder Court, Bengal. 

June 3. In Lower Grosvenor-street, aged 88, 
Field-Marshal the Earl of Strafford, G.C.B., 
G.C.H. 

At 32, Sussex-gardens, Hyde-park, aged 61, 
Major-Gen. F. S. Hawkins, of the Bengal Army. 

At his residence, near Southampton, aged 76, 
John Jenkins Loney, esq., Lieut. R.N. 

Aged 79, Mr. Ferneley, the animal-painter. He 
was originally a wheelwright, but abandoned 
the trade for painting, and his first sitter was 
Mr. Assheton Smith, the well-known fox-hunter. 

June 4. At the Manor-house, Great Durnford, 
aged 50, Capt. William Wylly Chambers, R.N., 
only son of the late Capt. Samuel Chambers, R.N. 

At Liskeard, Bernard Anstis, esq., solicitor. 
Mr. Anstis was one of the leaders of the Reform 
party in East Cornwall ; he several times filled the 
office of Mayor of Liskeard, and generally was 
associated in every local object of interest to his 
fellow-townsmen. 

Suddenly, at Hastings, of paralysis, aged 62, 
Samuel Page, esq., of Lansdowne-road, South 
Lambeth, Surrey, and Catherine-court, Tower- 
hill. 

At Brearley-house, near Halifax, aged 75, Mrs. 
Riley, relict of John Riley, esq., J.P. 

At Barham, Kent, aged 64, Edmund Lloyd, esq. 

At St. Leonards-on-Sea, aged 26, Anne, wife of 
James B. Gardner, esq., of Moulmein. 

June 5, At Marlborough-place, St. John’s- 
wood, aged 72, William J. C. Storey, esq. 

Aged 80, Joshua Pedley, esq., of Forest-gate, 
West Ham, Essex. 

At Forest-gate, Essex, aged 48, Capt. H. W. 
Taylor, many years in the Calcutta trade. 

At his residenve, Albion-terrace, Commercial- 
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road East, aged 42, Capt. B. McDermott, late of 
the P, and O. Company’s ship “ Fort William.” 

At Barton-under-Needwood, Rebecca, wife of 
Sir Reynold Alleyne, bart. 

At Paris, aged 32, the Hon. John Howe Mon- 
tague Browne, Capt. 80th Regt., second son of 
Lord Kilmaine. 

At Flagstaff-cottage, Landrake, John Rogers, 
esq., formerly of Roselion, St. Blazey. 

At the Lord Warden Hotel, Dover, of bronchitis, 
Major-Gen. Frederic Thomas Buller, late of the 
Coldstream Guards. 

At the Royal Hospital, Greenwich, aged 71, 
John Whitmarsh, esq., R.N. 

June 6, In Little Smith-street, Westminster, 
Mr. Humphrey Brown, formerly M.P. for 
Tewkesbury. 

At Abbotsbury, Newton Bushel, aged 38, 
Fanny, third dau. of the late Josias Baker, British 
Consul at Syracuse. 

At Updowne, Sandwich, aged 59, Mary, relict 
of Sir Thomas Noel Harris, K.C.H. 

At the residence of his son, West Brook-cottage, 
Dartmouth, aged 88, Mr. Jonas Coaker. 

At Malta, on board H.M.S. ‘‘ Megeera,” G. F. 
C. Bateman, esq., late Paymaster of H.M.S. 
** Neptune.” 

At Buxton, Derbyshire, aged 54, Thos. Benson 
Elley, esq. The deceased was a magistrate for 
Staffordshire, and filled the office of mayor of 
Stafford for two years in succession. 

At Abbotsbury, Newton Bushell, Devon, aged 
38, Fanny, third dau. of the late Josias Baker, 
British Consul at Syracuse. 

At her residence, Southover, near Lewes, aged 
84, Mrs. Mary Ann Barrow, widow of John Bar- 
row, esq., late of Davies-st., Berkeley-sq. 

Aged 70, Anne, widow of John Batcheler, esq., 
surgeon, and eldest dau. of the late Rev. Godfrey 
Heathcote, of Southwell, Notts. 

Suddenly, at Portland-terrace, Hastings, aged 
64, William Thomas Baxter, esq., late of the 
H.E.I.C.S. 

June 7. At Ockbrook, aged 49, Alicia Mari- 
anne, second dau. of the Rev. John Oliver, Rec- 
tor of Swepstone, Leicestershire. 

At Naples, of low fever, aged 37, Lewis John 
Barbar, esq., Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul for 
the Island of Candia. 

At the residence of her sister, Bishton-hall, 
Stafford, aged 80, Lady Chetwynd. 

At Highweek, Newton Bushel, Elizabeth, eld- 
est dau. of Samuel Bramscombe, esq. 

Aged 49, Mary Ann, wife of the Rev. Robert 
Gamson, Vicar of Normanton-on-Trent. 

At Snow-hball, Durham, aged 8, Christopher 
Sherwood, seventh son of W. Surtees Raine, esq. 

At Sunderland, Edward Backhouse, esq., for- 
merly a partner in the banking firm of Back- 
house and Co. His remains were interred in 
Bishopwearmouth cemetery; the funeral was 
attended by several of the Sunderland magis- 
trates, including the Mayor, and many well- 
known members of the Society of Friends. 

At Scarborough, Sarah, widow of Samuel C. 
Brandram, esq., formerly of Sise-lane. 

June 8. At Brighton, aged 78, Admiral Edw. 
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Hawker. He entered the Navy in 1793, became 
captain in 1804, and had received the naval 
medal with one clasp for his services. 

Suddenly, at Brook-villa, Leam-terrace, aged 
59, Mariana, widow of the Rev. E. P. Denniss. 

At Holmwood-house, Surrey, aged 77, the 
Baron de Hochepied Larpent. 

At Bexhill, Sussex, Anna, widow of George 
Watson, esq., of Eastnor, Herefordshire. 

At St. Leonards, aged 58, Edm. Burrow, esq., 
of Granville-place, Blackheath. 

At Edinburgh, Capt. Henry Wood, lateof H.M.’s 
8rd Light Dragoons. 

June9. At Leamington, aged 96, Lady Carnegie. 

At Venice, of apoplexy, aged 59, G. P. R. 
James, esq., H.M.’s Consul-General, the well- 
known novelist. 

At Addiscombe-villas, Croydon, aged 73, Josh. 
Beardmore, esq. 

At North Dalton Wold-house, aged 70, Wm. 
Binnington, esq, 

Harriet, widow of Thomas Milne, esq., of 
Warley-house, Yorkshire. 

In London, aged 16, Bessy, youngest surviving 
dau. of Mr. Matthew Patterson, chief clerk of 
H.M.’s Customs, Newcastle. 

June 10. At Canterbury, aged 42, William 
Piers Ormerod, esq., F.R.C.S., late one of the 
surgeons of the Radcliffe Infirmary, Oxford, and 
fifth son of George Ormerod, D.C.L., of Tyldes- 
ley, Lancashire, and Sedbury-park, Gloucester- 
shire. 

At Somerset-pl., Stoke, aged 68, James Dawe, 
esq., actuary of the Devonport Savings’ Bank. 

At Canterbury, aged 25, Godfrey Thos. Hallifax, 
esq., only son of the Rev. J. S. Hallifax, of Ed- 
wardstow-house, co. Suffolk. 

At the residence of his father-in-law, Douglas, 
near Cork, aged 44, Arthur Maude, esq., late of 
Rose-hill, Rawmarsh, a magistrate of the West 
Riding. 

At his residence, North Parade, Penzance, 
aged 93, P. C. Veale, esq. 

June il, At her residence in Piccadilly, Lady 
Charles Somerset, widow of Gen. Lord Charles 
Somerset, second son of Henry, fifth Duke of 
Beaufort, and sister to the present Earl Poulett. 

At Pimlico, Mrs. Heatherly, widow of Henry 
Heatherly, esq., and sister of Mrs. Richards, 
Paradise-pl., Stoke. 

At Osgathorpe, Charles James Fox, fifth son of 
the Rev, Joseph Younghusband, M.A., formerly 
of Saxilby, Lincolnshire. 

At Pilton, Devon, aged 70, J. R. Davey, esq. 

At Thorncliffe, Leamington, Hannah, wife of 
John Walker, esq., late of Weaste-hall, Pen- 
dleton, near Manchester. 

At Beverley, Benjamin Hind, esq., late manager 
of the Malton Branch of the Union Bank. 

At Wirksworth, aged 71, Thos. Poyser, esq. 

At Ramsgate, aged 91, Benjamin Nind, esq., 
late of Throgmorton-st., London, and Leyton- 
stone, Essex. 

June 12. Suddenly, in Paris, Maria Dolores, 
wife of Vice-Admiral Grenfell, I.B.N., Consul- 
General of Brazil, of Wellesley-terr., Liverpool. 
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June13. At Old Charlton, Kent, aged 75, Eliza- 
beth, widow of Edward Riddle, esq., of Greenwich 
Hospital. 

At his residence, Waterloo, near Liverpool, 
Joseph Churton, esq., surgeon. 

In Oxendon-st., Haymarket, aged 78, Capt. 
Richard Stuart, R.N. 

In Hyde-st., Winchester, aged 55, Eliza, wife of 
Charles Curry Bickham. 

At Brunswick-pl., Bath, of bronchitis, Margaret 
Anne, only dau. of the late Thos. Andrews, esq. 

June 14. At Allington-castle, near Maidstone, 
aged 81, Mr. Thomas Pack. 

At Upper Hamilton-terrace, St. John’s-wood, 
aged 56, John Parkinson, esq. 

At Southampton, Harriette, dau. of Alexander 
Mangin, esq. 

In Green’s-row, Chelsea, aged 33, Philip Davies 
Margesson, Capt. Royal Artillery, F.R.G.S., 
fourth son of the Rev. W. Margesson. 

At Paris, Mary, widow of Lieut.-Col. Delmé. 

June 15. At Plumstead, Kent, aged 81, Dame 
Louisa Augusta Perrott, widow of Sir E. Bindloss 
Perrott, bart., third dau. of the late Col. N. 
Bayly, M.P., formerly of the ist Foot Guards 
(Grenadiers), and the R.W.M.M. 

At Tyringham, Bucks, aged 71, Elizabeth, 
widow of Capt. Richard Hoare, R.N., and dau. 
of the late William Praed, esq. 

At Cringleford, Norwich, aged 35, Mary Ann, 
wife of the Rev. W. C. Davie. 

At Ashmore, Dorset, aged 82, Anna Maria, 
wife of the Rev. J. E. Adams, Rector of that 
parish. 

June 16. At the Royal Hospital, Greenwich, 
aged 75, John Elliot, esq., steward of that esta- 
blishment. 

June 17. In Chesham-pl., Elizabeth Sarah, 
the wife of Abraham George Robarts, esq. 

At Thorncombe-house, near Taunton, Somer- 
set, John Norris, esq., a magistrate and deputy- 
lieutenant for that county. 

June 18. At his residence, Mousehold-house, 
near Norwich, aged 74, General Sir R. J. Harvey, 
C.B., K.T.S., Knight Commander of the Order 
of St. Bento D’Avis, F.R.S. and F.A.S. 

At Fitzroy-terr., Glocester-road, Regent’s- 
park, of apoplexy, aged 53, Capt. W. B. Liot, 
formerly of Tottenham, and late Chairman of the 
Board of Management of the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company. 

At her residence, in Holywell, Oxford, aged 
79, from the effects of an accident, Sarah Ann 
Chapman, younger dau. of the Rev. Joseph Chap- 
man, D.D., formerly President of Trinity College, 
in the University of Oxford. 

In Campden-grove, Kensington, Major-Gen. 
Grantham, late of the Royal Artillery. 

June 19. At Edinburgh, Andrew Anderson, 
M.D., formerly Surgeon in H.M.’s 92nd High- 
landers. 

June 21, In London, of scarlet fever, Caroline, 
widow of the late Lieut.-Col. Henry Ellis Boates, 
of Rosynalt, Denbighshire. 

June 24. At Paris, aged 75, Jerome Bonaparte, 
ex-King of Westphalia. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 





SUPERINTENDENT Area | Popula- ending Saturday, 
REGISTRARS’ Stat —_ 
atute in 
DISTRICTS. Acres | 1851. || May | June | June | June 


26, 2, 9, 12, 
1860. | 1860. | 1860. | 1860. 








° 


Mean Temperature F é . 590 51:3 51-9 53-9 








London. . .. . 78029 |2362236 || 1087 | 1004 | 969 | 1064 





1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 376427 164 | 171 | 177 | 167 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 490396 236 | 195 | 177 | 228 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 393256 132; 1386) 134] 141 
20-25. East Districts . 6230 | 485522 233 | 232 | 222 | 236 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 616635 822 | 270] 259 | 292 
































Deaths Registered. | Births Registered. 
. : : : ; = 
Week ending |# § & 3? 3 |. z= 2 | & = 2 
vo 
Saturday, |,5 a3 z z = 18 5 & = 8 a 
May 26. 518 | 161] 175] 165 | 53 | 1087 842 | 838 | 1680 
June 2. 498 | 141 170 | 163 | 32 | 1004 766 | 751 | 1517 
e 9. 457 | 142| 176] 157] 37] 969 842 | 849 | 1691 


» 16 .| 624) 171 | 184] 154] 29/ 1064) 879 | 873 | 1752 
































PRICE OF CORN. 

















Average ) Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
of Six s. d. s. d. s. d. s. da. s. d. s. d. 
Weeks. J 53 3 36 1 26 6 37 0 46 2 40 5 

verano 162} Sf 12 | 85 8 | 2611 | 87 0 | 449 | 40 4 
June 16. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, June 21. 
Hay, 37. Os. to 42. 17s. — Straw, 12. 7s. to 11. 14s. — Clover, 4. Os. to 51. 18s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


DE ces ccadicscNeseveisdl 8s. 10d. to 4s. 8d. | Head of Cattle at Market, Jun® 21. 

Mutton............se0ees 48. 10d. to 58. 10d. | Beasts ...........c.ccccesccccccsceeecs " 950 
de, LO 4s. 10d. to 5s. 6d. | Sheep and Lambs ...............00 11,650 
gee eee Me, Cb. 00 Ge. Gd. 1 GRRVOB an csecvevcecccccscdssoccssscsses 500 
a ee Ge, Od. to Fe. Od. | Pigs... .cccccscrscccccccssessocscoseees ° 210 


COAL-MARKET, June 20. 
Best Wallsend, per ton, 15s. 6d. to 19s. Od. Other sorts, 13s. 3d. to 16s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn. 
From May 24 to June 23, inclusive. 





. |Barom. 


Weather. 


Therm ometer.|Barom. 


gi 
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cloudy, fair 

eldy. fair, rain 
eldy. hvy.shrs. 
eldy. hvy. rain 





Qiih 
ucayv 








ld 
CI y + P 
do. rain 
hvy. rn. const, 





cly.hy. rn. hail 54/icloudy, fair 

c loudy . do.do. hy. shrs, 
cloudy, fair . 65||hvy. rain, hail 
const. hvy. rn. . G4\icldy. showers 
cly. fr. slgt.rn. 58/iconst.hvy.rain 
const. hvy.rain . 75jicloudy, fair 

eldy. rn. cldy. . 73|\cloudy, rain 

do. do. . 63/\hvy. rain, hail 
do. hvy.rn. hail 75||hy.rn.thu.ligt. 
do. showers . 94) fair, cldy, rain 
q heavy rain . 87|do.cly. slgt. rn. 
. 77\'cldy. shrs. fair 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





New 
3 per 
Cent. 


India 
Stock. 


Bank 
Stock. 


Ex. Bills. 
£1,000. 





933 
933 
933 
933 
93 

oat 
934 
934 


2273 8} 
227 


2194 





BBE 


2274 8} 
228} 

2273 9 
2274 9 
228 94 
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2284 9 
228 9 
2294 
2294 
2284 94 
228} 94 


228} 30 

















230 . e 10 dis. 
— : 7 dis. 
12 dis. 


7 dis. 
9. 7 dis. 








229 30 
229 30 
229 30} 
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Shut. Shut. Shut. 
ALFRED WHITMORE, 
Stock and Share Broker, 


19, Change Alley, London, E.C. 


PRINTED BY MESSRS. JOHN HENRY AND JAMES PARKER. 
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RESTORATION OF THE CHAPTER HOUSE WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 








